$3.00 Per Year, 


NOVEMBER, Including Directory. 


20 Cents Per Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD, We 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 























Bleaching, Dyeing, [rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 


CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Go. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing 
and 
Finishing Machinery 


For Textile Fabrics. 


STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 60., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 








Revolving Flat Cards, 
| Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 








COTTON MACHINERY 








OUR LATEST —--_ 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 


of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 











COTTON MACHINERY 
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Boston Office, 281 Congress Street. 





 =BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 

: FEEDERS 

; SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 

; BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
t REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 

4 DRAWING FRAMES wiw Mecvanica or Blectric Stop-Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 


INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
——— a 


Sa a ) a 2S ee! 

















— ce 


This New Pattern ~~ vit 2? hy contains many valual t 
which will certainly intere st ar pay you to investigate. All parts are 
eens Soeeeet and 80 ule one “y as to obtain the highest speed and great- 
est production. 


uable improvements 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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The Best Pickers. 








In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 





In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE C0., Lowell, Mass. 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N. C. and 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





PICKERS, SLUBBINC, 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, 


INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 


RAILWAY HEADS, 
DRAWINC FRAMES, 
SPINNINC FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS >: 
Biddeford, Maine. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent: A, H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C. 
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IN ARACE,.THE RIGHT KIND 
OF A START FREQUENTLY DE- 
TERMINES THE FINISH. 

30 IN MANUFACTURING COT- 
TON,THE PREPARATORY MACHI 
ERY IS ALL IMPORTANT TO 
THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


ate zh. Pei 
i 


KEN BY PERMISSION = 


“Ri a Pr G 


THE RIGHT START MAY BE HAD BY 
USING THE A.T.ATHERTON PREPARATORY 
MACHINERY. BUILT BY 


THE A.T.ATHERTON ‘MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























H-G-MSKERROW: 
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WRITE FOR © TELEPHONE 
PRICES 729 BOSTON 





Sole American Agents for 
TWEEDALES & SMALLEY , 
Card Room Machinery. 
TAYLOR LANG & CO.LTD. 
Self Acting Mules. 
WILLIAM RYDER 
Flyers. 

C.CAIN, SON, & GREENWOOD, 
Card Clothing of all Kinds. 





SPECIALTIES IN 
MILL SUPPLIES 














~ / 


WORTHINGTON BLDG. 51 STATE ST.. BOSTON MASS. 
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oHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, L2 


Manchester: England, 





Machinery for Preparing, Spinning, Doubling 
Cottons, Cotton Waste, Woolen, Etc. 








Sliver Lap Machines | Combing Machines, 


ti Stop Motion. 
aa ooe a single and double Nip for six or eight 


| heads, to take Laps from 71-2 in. to 101-2 

in. wide. Patent top Motions for stop. 

ping Machine, when delivering too light 

livers, or atter any required length has 
been delivered. 


Ribbon Lap Machines 


i] 
with six Laps behind for preparing Laps || 
for Combing Machines, made to suit any 1 
width of Laps required. 
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(Hetherington and Curtis Patterns 


dias Self Acting Mules pote yee for coarse, medium 


ne yarns. 


Over Three Million Spindles at Work in the U. S. 


SOLE IMPORTER FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, **42e"buvonsuinn sx. Boston, Mass. 


JISSCOTHRAN, SoutherniAgent, Offices 4-C’s Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. !. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Cerset Laces, Banding and all 





BRAIDED FABRICS, 
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YOUR SPOOLING! sz s:0:2" 


The Barber Knotter will do it. Can you afford to be 
without it? 


BARBER & COLMAN, Rooms Iiil-1112, 11 PEMBERTON SQ 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“HURRICANE” DRYERS | 


~ FOR — 
WOOL, COTTON. HAIR YARN, STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


CARBONIZERS, 


Warn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 


Best in Conetivetion. Eewvwest in Price 


. - = Plans, Estimates and Catalogues sent 
Automatie Stock Dryer for Cotton and Wool. upon application. 


Pula DRYING HACHINER CO, tenn cee PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“ALL SHEAVES LOOK ALIKE TO ME.” 


DO THEY ? 


JUST ASK US ABOUT OUR 
Machine-Moulded Sheaves. 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., . Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA; LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO. 
A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 








Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 
Securely attuched and yet easily detached if necessary to remove 
The machine does the whole thing. 
It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 
We also make a machine which 


| > PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Send for particalars to 


\SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO.., 
ST. JOSEPH. MICH. 


NATIONAL MILL SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sit. MACHINERY 


AND 


CUTTERS OF RIBBON, TICKER AND BEAMING PAPER, 


P. 0. Box 1788. PATERSON, N. J. 
ALEXANDER Bros.) WHEN IN WANT OF °Scuc'tocne” 


BEST OAK BELTING.| ves arteries 
PHILADELPHIA. = WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Broadway and Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 








Measurement, 
Print 


* o 99 Measurement 
mist = 
at Trade Mark 


Automatically 
CGm~ = 

J . JH, 7 Every 

| Yard, 


OUR MACHINES PRINT TRADE MARKS 
ON COTTONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS (Single and Double Widths.) 


We lease and license our machines to measure and imprint the measurement upon 
fabrics, fold the same lengthwise and roll into merchantable packages 
all in one operation. 


PAID UP LEASES ISSUED. 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUADY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarrest to fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 


Dictnight Fast Black pee 














BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
boom grades of yarn and to the finest 
silk. 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. Ai:ranged to spool in 
any way the trade requires. 

BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To wind the large bob 
bins used in knitting mills, 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Béaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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2. JUPITER Hy, 
“TRANSMISSION ROPE 


“THE MOST POWERFUL OF THEM ALL.” 


Has every quality essential for economical and satisfactory service, viz. ; 
Strength, Flexibility, Durability, and a coefficient of friction much in 
excess of that of ordinary wire rope and manilla rope combined, 
and it is not affected by climatic conditions. 


— VI S()— 


Durable Wire Ropes for Elevators, Hoisting, 
Stevedoring, Drilling, Haulage, Dredging, 
Towing-Hawsers, Etc. 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE CO. 
278 Congress St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
New England Agents: 
R. I, SUPPLY AND ———— co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
Canadian boar 
W J.MCGUIRE & CO., TORONTO AND MONTREAL. 


[34315103" 


APPROVED BY INSURANCE INTERESTS. 


930,000,000 of preperty now protected by 
this system. 


Customers protected trom any alleged patent 
intringement. 
< PHILADELPHIA, PA. Write before buying. 
EYEVEVYEVEY evaevu 


DIN Coley 


MARK 


Geo-B: -CARPERTER & Co. 
NONE SO GOOD CHIcAgp. ALL SIZES FROM 


[OR THE PRICE ro2 IN DIAMETER 
ya 
NONE BETTER 


é f IN LENGTHS UP T 
dF ess é 
AT ANY PRICE # Hb & 5000FT. INSTOCK 


THANSMISSIONCROPE 
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THE DODGE MFG. GO. ] 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
MISHAW AEA, IND., U.S.A. 


Branches: 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. CEINCINNATIHI, ATLANTA. GA 
LONDON. ENG. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Modern Textile Mill Equipments. 


Embracing 
LATEST IMPROVED 
DEVICES 


Embodying 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


In Power Transmission 
Engineering. 





The * DODGE ” 
7 AMERICAN : 
SYSTEM ROPE 
TRANSMISSION. 





325 H. P. Rope Drive, Gwinnett Cotton Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga 


CAPILLARY SELF-OILING BEARINGS— Oi! Economizers. 

IRON CENTER WOOD RIM TEXTILE PULLEYS—Designed especially 
for Textile Mill Work. 

COUPLINGS— in variety. 

SAFETY IRON CENTER WOOD RIM FLY WHEELS. IRON SPLIT 
AND SOLID PULLEYS, SHAFTING, ETC. 


We have a large eng —~—ey force and will be pleased to asets tyou in =e «le ee of your rec quire 
ments in our line upon receipt of letter stating just what you desire to accomplish. Address nearest 
office. 
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850 
Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or smal] and odd items that 
you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


anucan steet 17) Mill Supplies. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, BR 2e2Sx.. 


Sole “Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and a on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 
The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
anv P, ices. 

Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


BILBORN, LINCOLN c& CO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 




















Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., CHARLOTTE, N, C. 








LOOM DVSTER_» 


An Essential to the , 


Weave Room. th 
THE LOOM DUSTER. 


We Are Headquarters. S. A. Felton & Son Co,, Manchester. N.H. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BROTHERS & CoMPANY, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


For All Classes of Work. 











& PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 

Re OsEP il SYRKES BROS’ Card Clothing for Cotten, 
CRITCHLEYW’S Card Clothi fer Woolen and Wersted. 
GEORGE HODGSON, +» Looms for Weorsteds, etc. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.Co., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 











851 
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MORLEY RING] ecwerios mace.” 
Mill Sewing Machines. 




















OZsaHn Sy 


TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin{orjthick 
Con. 


68 Essex Street, fine stitch or coarse stitch. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON a __Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing: Machinery. 











——— 
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Diy STABLISHED, 1873 
WRTTINS LIEOPIN NINGRIR iG 


I mrewtine Maselikt 








NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CTRTiIS TANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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OUR PATENT FIBRE CYLINDER COMBER BRUSH cmt. 





Is the best Comber 
Brush on the market 
today and you should 
try it. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We make 
other brushes as well. 
Write us about any 
work. Refilling aspeci 
altv. Established in 
1835 

eee 


AUSTIN C. JACOBUS, Verona, Essex Co., N. J. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 
—_—_—_—_——————— AND —_—_— 


Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 





ELMER, Salem Co., N. J. 


EIi.y Ee RSs. Manufacturers and Repairers. 
ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 





For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HATLO,L, 


& 41-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


RAMS. | cee 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


Send your next order for LOOM HARNESS to us 


THE “JEFFERY” HARNESS 


/s the most durable made and will please you. 


Finished with HENRY JEFFERY LOOM HARNESS CO., 


CALMAN’S L.H, ENAMEL. WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Something New In Heddles!! 


A Heddle Made Out of One Piece of Steel. 


No Twist in the Eye. 
Cheaper Than Imported Heddle. 
Patented. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.,1842 Germantown Ave, Phila. 

















EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 


Coal Tar and Asphalt Asphalt 
Metal, Asphalt and 


Roofing and Tar Concrete 
Paving Materials, Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Et ROOFING. PAVING 
Concrete Engine foundations, Floors, Waterproofing, Etc 
ROOMS 40 to 42 


143 FEDERAL ST.. BOSTON. 


EEE 





BLIJAHI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





Bend. Boorn. PAUL LANG, 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrb., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4 Edma Card Clothing Company, 
manssnuinte ot CARD CLOTHING 8 i resssiion 


Stripping Cards and Napping Wire a Specialty. Correspondence Solicited. 
Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, - ¢ CAMDEN, N. J. 


BB. is. THEBEBTsS & CO., 


“<r epooLe:=..7 I] 
HLL 








We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 








LGLAS._ FALL RIVER, 


MADER COP TUBES FOR MULE SPINDLES 
PAPER SHELLS FOR UNIVERSAL AND OTHER WINDERS 


UP-TO-DATE FACILITIES. ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 

















MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


B Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porecupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Deale: 
# in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needl++ 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, (57 Orange St., Providence, R. !. 
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BLOWER AND EXHAUST SYSTEMS. 


FOR HANDLING COTTON, WOOL, RACS, STEAM AND DUST. 
Designs and Estimates furnished free of charge and 
RESULTS GvARANTEED. 
Blowers, Exhaust and Disk Faas, Cyclone Dust Collectors. 
For full particulars address 


THE STERLINC BLOWER & PIPE MFC. CO., 
44 Huyshope Ave., ._ © HARTFORD, CONN. 


Offices in NEw YorK, Boston and NORFOLK, VA. 


—<—~- - <a 





PETER ROGERS ESTABLISHED IN 1832 HENRY E ROGERS 


ew 5 eB og a — Pe. OO 3 Se 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN 


All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, 


Time 


\ 


JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER GOODS 








CARDER’S TOOLS. 
LEWIS’ How do you 


PATENT 


OLAMPS. Store your Oil? 


For economy, durability, safety 
= and convenience, nothing equals 
the Wiley Patent Safety Oi! Cabi 


net. Approved by underwriters. 
Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Baiser. For sale by ail Mill Supply Houses 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety > write 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send or write to 
for circular 


W. H. BROWN, . Y, Oil Cabinet Co., New York City. 


a SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 


For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et« 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 











Send for illustrated catalogue... 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Established 1802 
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We are now 


Hickory Picker Sticks. * 


promptly fill 
orders for these sticks which are tougher and wear longer than any other sticks of 


which we have any knowledge. ‘They are made of second growth North Caro- 


lina hickory which is clear, straight grained and guaranteed not to warp. 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 
Biddeford, Me. 


We also make rawhide and leather loom pickers, loom harnesses and reeds, duck and 
ticking lug straps, tape picker loops, etc. 


CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 


Manufactured and fully guaranteed by the 


HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROUNPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Write for information and prices. 


GC. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








STOCK DRYERS, WOOL WASHERS, WOOL DUSTERS, 
CARBONIZINC PLANTS, BURR PICKERS, ETC. 


ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG, CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Weel Barring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARK UURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR PICKERS. Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brusbes,' 
Atlas Impreved Side Drawing Machinesand Creel. 


ENQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 








DIxows y 
J Pure Flake Graphite, . 


THE PERFECT LUBRICANT. 
Sample and Pamphlet Free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WORLD-WIDE  QIL-SAVING 


ROSS OIL FILTERS are cutting oil bills in half in 28 


different countries on the globe. Six governments have 
adopted them. 





If you use only one barrel of oil a year a 


CROSS OIL FILTER 


will pay for itself. It reclaims waste oil — 
eliminates all dirt and grit— delivers chemi- 
cally pure oil. And the operation can be 
repeated over and over again. 

Can we send one on 30 days’ trial, to be 
returned at our expense if not satisfactory ? 


THE BURT MPG. CO., 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Largest Mfrs. of Oil Filters We also make the 
in the World: BURT EXHAUST HEAD. 


SINCEING MACHINE 


For All Kinds of Elastic Fabrics. 


ie Teo Ne Kay RE 
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Singes both sides 
of web at once. 
Webs can be run 
slack or stretch 
ed, a8 required. 
Revolving brush 
es clean fabric 
before and after 

singeing. 

Impossible to 
burn the web 
while getting 
machine in mo 
> or stopping 


¥ 





A err 


Burners always 
ive a clean, 
lue flame. 

No air compress 
or or blower: 
needed. 

Large produc 
tion and best 
results. 

Also singeing 
machines for 
all kinds and 
widths of goods, 
from yarns to 
lece goods 72 
nch wide. 

Write for prices 


C. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE 


of Business Economy--COST OF PRODUCTION. 


REEN'S ECONOMIZER 


lessens such cost not only to the ex- 
tent of 10 to 20 per cent. on fuel 
bill, but in increased boiler capacity, 
decreased boiler repairs — increased 
heat of feed-water—besides heating of 
mills, factories, etc., without additional 
fuel. Our free descriptive booklet 
“Green's Economizer’ explains our 


methods 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 


MATTEAWAN, - - - NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers in the U. S. A. 








“= 
85 LIBERTY “St 
NEW YORK 

CABLE ADDRESS ~— 
NEW YORK ©] | 

“GLOVE BOXES 
ALL FOREIGN OFFICES 
“BABCOCK" . 


‘WATER TUBE 2°) “BOILERS 


R OUR BOOK ‘STEAM’ 


BOSTON ? 1 fa ATLANTA, GA. 
36 FEDERAL ST ra 2 EQUITABLE bio 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO «REV : Z- -AND MEXICO CITY 
MORTH AMERICAN BLOG. MARQUETTE BLDG. “3 ‘ S if DG. 7 AVENIDA JUAREZ 
SAN FRANCISCO ' = —— HAVANA, CUBA 
32 FIRST GT IMPIRE BLOG =i pr NG% CALLE DE LA HAVANA 





The General Electric Company 


designs and installs 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


35,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 


Among other mills equipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the Genera! 
Electric Company, are: 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 

Pelzer Mills, South Carolina. American W oolen Co., Law rence, Mass. 

Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, Na 

Ludlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass. be American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200. Summer Street 
Philadelphia Office, 509 Arch Street Atlanta Office, Equitable Building 
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VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECKS. 


TRY TEEM: 


MADE BY 


VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECK CO., AUBURN, N.Y. 
COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TKETH. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J, 


WATCHMAN'S CLOCK — LATEST 
IMPROVED, 


Controle night 
} Watchman. 
@ No chance for 
him to sleep. 
Allowance 
— for old 
Deteonee 


T. NANZ & CO., 127 Duane St. N. 











TRUCKS 
and 
BOXES. 


ROVING 
CANS. 





MEDFORD, “ASS. 














FINISHING MACHINES Boge, Plush. with ects of 


Shears for one or both taee ing, Folding, Rolling, 
Meas ee Ma schine ag The ‘two and three roll machines 
make solid roll holding length and finish Baling and Fin 
ishing wae ses. GEO. C. HOWARD, Lansdowne, Dele 
ware Co., Pa. 





(oO REEDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


LEICE REEDS, 
GUIDE REEDS, 


SLASHER COMBS, 
HEDDLE RODS, ETC., ETC. 


NOTE :—Our Portable Key Seater will enable you to cut your Key Seats « 


many size shafting 


during the noon hour, and without removing the shafting from the hangers. 


Patented, July 23, 1895. 


John 
Leisenring 
-Manufacturing 
Co., 


Belmont and Elm 
Avenues, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





ROVING CANS, ETC 859 


LAMINAR FIBRE CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 








BASKETS, 
TRUCKS, 


ROVING CARS. 


CANS, 
BOXES. 





The “ Laminar” Can. The * 20th Century’ Laminar Can. The * sullivan Seamless Manila Fibre Can.” 


Manufacturers of Laminar Fibre Roving Cans and other Textile Mill Receptacles. Also 
proprietors and manufacturers of the ‘‘ Sullivan Seamless Manila Fibre Roving Can.’’ 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS-—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp orshrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
8IZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL- 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXxXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES HILL M’F’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, - e < 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. =2séERE. 








DELAWARE. 
..--HARD FIBRE.... 


Roving Cans, Baskets 
Boxes and 
Mill Trucks 


ALSO, HARD FIBRE IN 
SHEETS, TUBES AND 
RODS FOR ELECTRIC- 
AL INSULATION. 


WE CAN FURNISH 
STEEL BOTTOM and 
TOP ROVING CANS 
if desired. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED, 
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Canvas ano 
Steel Frame 
Mill Baskets 


Are replacing all other kinds 
where hard usage is given and 
where lightmess, strength 
durability and cheapness are 
a consideration. Some of the 
comparative results in big mills 
are remarkable. Send for our 
booklet. We make all styles and 
shapes. 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


Established 1884 " 
Telephone Connnection. T eH iz ALFRED 8S. HATHEWAY\ 


MERCHANTS SAMPLE-CARD CoO. 


Makers of the best 


SAMPLE BOOKS. COLOR CARDS, ETC. 
FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE. 
33 and $4 SULLIVAN STREET, - SEW YORK, N. ¥Y. 








NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


RELIABLE CREDITS. 

HE current issue of the +« Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 
points about every applicant for credit :— 

WHAT IS HE WORTH! 
WHAT IS His CHARACTER! 
HOW DOES HE PAY? 

The ++ Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tel! 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 
sent for inspection, upon request. 

OFFICES: 


New York City—Boston—Philadelphia - Bultimore -Chicago—St, Louis —Cincinnati—Buffalo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse—Pochester—Cleveland—Utica—St. Paul —Kansas City. 





1901 PATTERN 


Patent Linen Winder for Shuttle Bobbins 


With Patent Variable Motion. 


Winds from below and from go" skeins direct to shuttle bobbins. Impossible to wind 
yarn any harder. Runs at high speed, gives large production. Cleaners attached, to rub 
off dross and loose fibres from the yarn. 


We also build the best COP WINDING MACHINE on the market. Write for 


particulars. 
W. W. Altemus @ Son, 
2818 No. 4th Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 








BELTING, ETC 


BELTING: +: 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES 


WILL 


\OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. 


Net injured by exposure to heat, 





steam or moisture. 


BELTINC COMPANY, 


1219 Carpenter St... Philadelphia. 55-57 Markets St., Chicago. 
120 Pearl St., Boston. 4@ Pearl St., Buffalo. 





FIRE HOSE: 


Russer. CorrTon. LINEN. 
RUBBER LINED. 


ou’ AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS f 


TRADE MARK 





ial 
Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- , 
trial establishments and is accepted by « 
the Insurance Companies. 4 


SJ 

BOSTON BELTINC co.,¢ 

Write for our fire hose James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt.& Gen.Mgr. 
. 


Catalogue. Boston, New Yorn. Burraco 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 
95 South St., - Boston, Mass. 
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New Thread Protector for Ring Spinning 


The following advantages are claimed for this protestor. 








1. The speed of the frame will be increased, and also 
the production; on frames without auy protectors or 
plate separators about twenty-five to thirty per centum, 
and on frames with separators about twelve or fifteen per 
centum. 


2. The threshing and consequent imperfection and in- 


feriority of yarn and cloth, occasioned by the use of blade 
separators is entirely obviated. 


%. The traverse of the rail can be increased from one- 
fourth of an inch to one inch, if frame permits, thereby 
enabling the use of longer bobbins. 


4. The life of the traveller is pomouses fully fifty per 
cent on account of a more even tension being imparted 
to the traveller, the same being held in a perpendicular 
position at all points of the traverse, 


5. Frame and rail more perfectly balanced. 

6. Heavier travelers can be used. 

7. The yarn is wound tighter and more uniformly en 
bobbins. 

8. A material saving in time of doffing, as more yarn 
is wound on, and longer bobbins can be used. 


9. Saving of time of the operator on secount of fewer 
ends breaking, thereby increasing the quality of yarn, and 
the operator can attend many more spindles in eon- 
sequence. 

10. Thelife of the ring will be prolonged on account 
of decreased friction. 


11. No accumulation of lint, dust and dirt, which in- 
variably results in the use of blade separators. 
The above results have been obtained in the mills of 8 
Sanford & Sons, Carpet Manufaeturers, Amsterdam, N.Y 
= in whose mills the protectors have been in use on all epin- 
ning frames since October, 1899, and by permission we re- 
fer to said firm for a confirmation of our claims. 


THE RING FRAME THREAD PROTECTOR CO., - Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HakrY LOVE. ALFRED MCNBILL 


Atlas Copper Stamp Works, 


15-25 Whitehall St., New York. 





Chop Designs for Bleached and Unbleached 
Goods always on hand. 


Blocks for Fabric and Hosiery Printing. 


OUR MOTTO: “Practical Werk and Prempt Delivery.” 


TELEPHONE 4524 BROAD. 


INTERNATIONAL CREPE PAPER CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY { Hamilton Ave. Suits ond Dusk Streets, { TELEPHONE, 383 HAMILYON. 


Stamp sakers. 


We furnish Artistic Designs and Stamps for 


DRILLINGS, SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, 


leached and Unbleached Cotton Goods, Calice and all kinds of Printing 
on Carpets, Hosiery. Silke, Satins, Oil Cleth, Wall Paper, Suspenders, 


Mandkerchiefs, Plashes, Etc. 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 





With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - Cohoes, N. Y. 


KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


a@-We make Scales of Every Description. 





ELOUG|GHTON’s 


All Steel Thread Board 


WITH 


Hardened Thread Guides. 


&) 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
PATENT PENDING. 


Read this criticism, the only one ever made on this steel Thread Board. 
“ONE COULD TAKE A HAMMER AND DRIVE THE THREAD GUIDE IN.” 

Just think of it. What cannot one do witha HAMMER. Who comes next 
to take a fall on this Thread Board? [ invite criticisms. Tur Woop THREAD 
BOARD IS DOOMED. 


L. T. HOUGHTON. Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 
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Area specialty with us, 


ts & Ventilators 
FOR MILLS AND DYEHOUSES 


Maximum light; don’t leak, durable, 
easily adjusted. 


a@Send for illustrated Catalogue, showing many different styles, 


Metal Sky ligh 






Saw-Tooth 
Roofs 


are very popularin modern mill con 
struction, and justly so, if equipped 
witn our Metal Skylight for this pur 
pose, We furnish them for mills al! 
over the country. 


CG. DROUVE Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








™ HOOVEN, OWENS 
& RENTSCHLER CO. 


ExXamilton, 





Builders of the 


HAMILTON-CORLISS 


ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of »ny 
size, for all purposes. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bidg 





ECO 


WATCHMAN'S 


Morse Lamp Adjuster. 


is the only automatic adjuster on 
the market that has received writ- 
ten approval ofevery expert that 
it has ever been shown to, and 
which can be attached or detached 
in a minute and operated in 

second’s time. Every Mill, Fac 
tory and Shop should have them. 


Send for Illustrated Price 
List and Trade Discounts. 


The Incandescent Electric 
Light Manipulator Co., 


y 116 Bedford Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 


GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. Jd. 
Manufacturer ot all kinds of 


















Magneto SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS, 46. 
ELECTRIC FOR 
Write for Circular CLOCK, Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty 


620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. MASS Light Forgings. Repairing of all bin? 





; H Tj D t | C jo Magneto System 
The American Watchman’s Time Detector Co.'s “wetvery system 
FOR NIGHT WATCHMEN. 

More than Twelve Thousands in use. Seven years’ guarantee. Electric Time System, 
Master Clock and Secondaries. School m System. Fire Alarm System. Interior Tele- 
phone System. Employes Time Reeorder. The very latest thing in time recorders. We will 
undertake to make any special registering clock required for = porpose. We have the six 
kinds of portable watchman's watches (key clocks , Imhaeuser, Hahn, Buerk and others, at 
ower prices than anybody. Besure to get our prices. 

AMERICAN WATCHMEN’S TIME DETECTOR CO., 234 & 235 Broadway, New York, N Y, 
J.8. MORSE, Treas, Established 1881. Cable address, Jamin worse. Long Distance Telephone. 


Established 1842 


E. HOWARD & CO, WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 10% ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CoO., 


395 to 403 Washington St., Boston. 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Mier’ ‘Make Blac ry 
Conquers Ce ompetition. 


Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works. 


— 

















Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 


RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 





New Patent Automatic Clips, 














RUSDEN MACHINE CO., 


WARREN, Mm. Ir 


-- BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYEING MACHINERY. Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Patent Aniline Black Machinery. 








Water Mangles, Starch Mangl 
Fi inis ishing Machinery oo Calenders, Canroys, Be At 
Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Kolls. 

BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Snafting and Pulleys, Etc. 


Efficient Equit-ment 
Promotes Profits . 
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INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
The Bourse, Philadelphia. Monadnock Bldg., 
123 Liberty St., New York Chicago, 
Oriel Bldg., St. Louis. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$2.00 Per Year, or 


GUILD & LORD, PuBLISHERs, 
| Henry G. Loxrp, Sole Partner. | 
S. S. Dats, Editor, 
Entered at the Boston Post-Office as Second. 
Class Matter 


$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Cunada and Mexico, 


$4.00 per vear icluding the Annual Directory in 
other foreign countries of the Postal Union, postage paid. 


Dyers’ SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extra, 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
TexriLe MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Materia! and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, cte, 
It contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location of cities and towns where there are Textile Estab. 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc, 
A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 
lo TexT1Le WorLD Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free 


CONTENTS. 


Woolen Department 
. ‘ , The Warp Shed—The Matching of 
» ‘ tiogr: ‘al Sket 
a ° ell one aoenes — I72 Colors in Raw Stock—A _ Shuttle 
= 3 7 2 Carrying Two Threads—Finishing 
Reciprocity . Wool and Mixed Fabrics ‘ 
Wages ¢ "g tive - : 
ages at Fall River Knitting Department 
Cotton Manufacture in the South The Knit Gods Situation—O | Spots; 
Wool Market ‘ How Caused and How Removed 
. ‘ White Hosiery — Bur for Knitting 
‘ y » 7 , 
otton Market . ’ Machines—Oxidizing Machine for 


Seasonable Fabrics Hosiery 


W , ; ds 
estes Good Silk Department 
Silk Goods. A Silk Weaving Mill—The Exhibit of 
Yorkshire Cheap Woolen Mixture Fabrics at Rouen . ‘ 
Tweeds B ; : ° ‘ Power Department 
Ring Frame Thread Protector . A Cold Steam Engine—Modern 
An Improved Twister . } soiler Problems —The Lagosse 
Cotton Manufacturing in Canada Boiler . 
Improved Railway Head and Drawing Dy eing Department 


Frame . ‘ a . . $ 
Parification of Scouring Liquor and 
Recovery of the Grease ‘ 

Memoirs of a Veteran Wool Carder 
Treating Ramie Fibre , 
New Machines and Processes , 
The Steam Turbine . : ‘ ‘ . 
‘** Hurricane’’ Yarn Scouring Machine 
Cotton Department 
Imperfections in Weaving—A New 
Toweling—A New Spinning Ring 
A Soar! Catcher for Ring Frames 
Mule and Ring Spinning ‘ 


tecipes—Diazotizing and Develop 
ing Method of Coloring Black Cot 
ton Ho-iery—The Vanzeveren Ma 
chine for Coloring Worsted Top 
Shated Woolen and Worsted Piece 
Dyed Goods—Photographic Designs 
on Print Goods é : . 


Mill News 

Personals . ' ; 
Questions and Answers 
New Publications 
Business Literature 
New Color Cards 
Industria! Notes 
Textile Patents 
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| KOUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 





Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Alizarine Dye Group 


\ Aniline Dye Group / 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


‘Tanners. 


128 DUANE St. - - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 

Boston . - - - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago 207 Michigan Street. 














PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1954. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


8S. Patent Office to enter the firm 


Patents secured in the United ‘States ana all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and uefended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal ae machinery, including boots 
0 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 18938. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





CAVEATS, TRADE- 
PATENT MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
j AND DESIGhS. 


Send your business direct to Washington. 
Savestime. Costsless. Better service 

a1 Years 
Actual Clients turnished Const 

Washington-DBradstreet’s Agency an 


bia National Bank 


E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 
918 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Experience Endorseme 


Patents and Patent Causes. 


D. P. WOLHAUPTER. 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Exvert. 


Mauy years active experience in all branches of 
patent work. Expert in preparation and prosecu- 
tion of technical cases. Highly endorsed by ex- 
officials of U.S. Patent Office and mannfacturers. 
Send for references. Correspondence solicited. 


EQUITABLE BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. €, 





List of Textile Patents. 


Issued October 1. 8, 15, and 22 


Alarm Attachment for Carding Ma- 
chine. 685,596. James L. Eadie and 
Charles N. Boston, Har‘land, Me. 

Apparatus for Bleaching Animal or 
Vegetable Fibre and Fabric made 
thereon. 684,182. Frank J. Briggs. 
Everett, Mass., assignor of one-third 
to Henry A. Locke and George F 
Tarbell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Apparatus for Spinning Cotton, ete. 
684,714. William A. Phillips, London 
England, assignor to the New Cen- 
tury Finance Company, Limited 
Adelphi, England. 

Dye from Cotton-seed and Method of 
making same. 683,786. Thomas New- 
some, Roslindale, assignor by mesne 
assignments to American By-Products 
Company, of New Jersey. 

Flat for Carding-Engines. 
Charles Mills, Newton, Mass., assign- 
or to the Saco and Pettee Machine 
Shops, Newton, Mass., a Corporation 
of Massachusetts. 

Loom for Forming Flexible Conduits 
684,301. Harry G. Osburn, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Osburn Flexible Con- 
duit Company, of New Jersey. 

684,840. Pierre Mer- 

Chaumartin, Lyon, 


684,708. 


Process of Dyeing. 
cier and Mare 
France. 

Spinning and Doubling 
Robert W. Moncrieff, 
nel, England. 

Textile Fabric. William A. 
Hagans, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Woven Fabric. 684,980. Thomas B. Dor- 
nan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warping Machine. 685,234. 

Garlick, Paterson, N. J. 


684,519. 
Pag- 


Frame. 
Newport 


684,369. 


Walter J. 


Draw back on Printed Cottons. 


The Treasury Department has recently 
given instructions in regard to the pay- 
ment of drawback on exported printed 
cotton cloth manufactured from bleached 
cotton cloth imported in the piece. 

These directions provide that the entry 
under which the merchandise is to be 
inspected and laden must show the 
marks and numbers of the shipping cases 
and ithe number of pieces in each case, 
describing the same as they are de- 
scribed in the export invoices, showing 
the number of linear yards and width of 
each piece. To such entry should be 
attached a list identifying the pieces in 
each case separately by the marks and 
numbers of the case in which they are 
imported. This list should also show 
the number of linear yards in each piece, 
its width, and the number of threads per 
inch, and weight per square yard, as im- 
ported. 

A sample of each kind and description 
of the goods comprised in the export 
shipment should be attached to said en- 
try. Each piece of printed cloth should 
be so labeled that it may be readily 
identified with its corresponding descrip- 
tion upon the preliminary entry. 

The drawback entry should show the 
number of linear yards of each piece, 
of the several widths, count, and weights 
per yard, and value of the exported 
cloth, as well as ‘the corresponding par- 
ticulars of the same material in the con- 
dition in which it was imported. 

A sworn statement of the manufactur- 
ers must accompany and form a part of 
the drawback entry showing various 
qualities and descriptions of imported 
bleached cotton cloth used, and should 
further show, in addition to the usual 
averments, that the exported goods were 
manufactured of imported materials, as 
described in such entry. 
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FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARP No. 3. 


[s unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work. 
Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. We build the best 
48 in. and 60 in. cards on the market, with every improvement 
which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 
of workmanship. We also build special widths of cards up to and 
including 120 inches 

We have not the space here to give the complete specifications, 
but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com- 
plete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428-430 Bourse. 
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JOHN MAXWELL. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
Feb. 238, 1814, at 


shire, Scotland. His father came from 


Hawick, Roxburgh 


Thornhill, Dumfrieshire, and began 


the manufacturing of hosiery at Ha 
wick, in 
ously served his apprenticeship. His 


which trade he had previ 
son John learned the business with his 
father, after having attended the par 
ish school at Hawick. 
Many manufacturers whose names 


have been prominent in the United 


States came from this section of 


Scotland; among them may be men 
tioned: Robert Blaikie, George Hogg, 
Walter Aiken and Alexander and An 
gus McKinnon. 

Mr. Maxwell emigrated to the Un 
ited States at the age of 26, and ar 
York in May, 1840. At 

knitting 


rived in New 


this date the industry in 


America had hardly come into exist 


ence. Manufacturing of all kinds 


was depressed by the low tariff policy 


which prevailed, and which was 


maintained by the ascendency of the 
South in the councils of the nation. A 
few hand knitting frames were scat 
throughout the 


tered here and there 


country, but there was no indication 
of the great future in store for this 


branch of manufacturing. General 


Harrison’s election to the Presidency 
in 1840 and his policy of protection to 
American industries gave new life to 
business and the knitting industry 
shared in the prosperity. 

In 18438 Mr. 


hoes. At 


Maxwell went to Co 


that time there was but a 
knitting mill at this 


single one-set 


place. This mill contained a few flat 
frames operated by power, which had 
been invented by Timothy Bailey; the 
Egberts & 


mill was operated by 


Bailey. These are said to be the first 


knitting frames operated by power in 


this country. Upon his arrival in Co- 
hoes Mr, secured the con- 


this 


Maxwell 


tract to make ribbed cuffs for 
mill. 

One of his earliest ventures after 
coming to America was the inventing 
of a Knitting machine attachment for 
making plaid patterns. The idea was 


suggested to him by some English 


hunters who were stopping at the 


same New York hotel. They wanted 


plaid patterns on their knit hunting 


jackets Mr. Maxwell invented a 
sliding presser worked by hand which 
effected the desired result. He re- 
ceived $7.00 a pair for trousers made 
on this frame. There was a fair profit 
on goods at this price at a time when 


pearly everything was imported free 
of duty. 

In 1853 he secured a patent for an 
knitting 
This was the time when cireular ma- 
The 
first circular frames were operated at 
Cohoes by a Mr. Caldwell. They 
of English make and ran horizontally, 
the cloth 


improved power machine. 


chines made their appearance. 
were 
being drawn over a 


The 
superseded the flat 


pulley 


and cut into lengths. circular 


type rapidly 
frames, 

In 1856 Mr. 
sterdam and started the first knitting 
that 


Maxwell went to Am- 


machines of 
Adam W. 


partner in this enter- 


mill in place with 
his own make and patent. 
Kline was his 
prise. Mr. Maxwell sold his goods di- 
rect at this time. On one occasion, 
when business was poor, he with one 
of his employees started on the road 
and sold goods at auction throughout 
the Western part of New York, keep- 
while other mills 


ing his mill busy 


were stopped. On this trip he re- 
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turned home but once, and then only 
for the purpose of taking a degree of 
Masonry. 

Mr. Maxwell is 
of age and is still in active business, 


now over 87 years 


being President and Treasurer of the 
Wilton Hygiene Underwear Knitting 
Co., Philadelphia. 





RECIPROCITY. 
The of 
manufactured goods 
will result in 
industries 


increasing surplus 
in the 
disaster 


rapidly 
domestic 
to our 
mar- 
Our 
own people are supplied in full meas- 
ure products, 
houses filing up with goods, 
Mills, factories, workshops are pour- 
ing out a of useful 
products, far in excess of the require- 


market 


home unless larger 


kets are found for our products. 
and store- 


with home 


are 
steady stream 


ments of our population. 

The pressing question is this: What 
A con- 
tinuance of the present rate of produc- 
tion overproduction, lower 
prices, lower wages and hard times in 


is to be done with the goods? 
means 


the not distant future. The danger is 
real, although apt to be overlooked in 
the midst of present prosperity. It 
threatens nearly every industry and 
It is the problem that 
weighed heavily upon the mind of 
William McKinley. It formed the 
subject of his last public address, the 
It is in 
fact the most pressing question before 
the public today. 

When the business of an individual 
manufacturer gets into a similar con- 
dition, he either shuts down his mill or 
hustles his goods. 
Both for individuals and nations these 


individual. 


day before he was shot down. 


around and sells 
are the ouly alternatives. 

We have, as a nation, already done 
some hustling with 
The 
spectre that haunts the foreign manu- 
facturer. 


commendable re- 


sults. “American invasion” is the 
He sees American goods of 
all kinds displacing his own products. 
The made in this direction 
falls far short, however, of a remedy 
for the overproduction. 


progress 
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As an aid in securing wider markets 
the of 
proposed and has received much sup- 
port in influential quarters. 


abroad, policy reciprocity is 
It cannot 
be denied that at the present time it is 
growing in popularity. In theory it is 
We to 
tariff rates on certain lines of imported 


attractive. are lower our 
goods which do not compete with our 
products. The 
favored are to reciprocate and lower 
their tariff upon 
goods as may not compete with their 
products. 


This is 


home countries thus 


rates such of our 


the 
3oth parties to the agreement are to 
be benefited. 
and everyone is expected to be happy. 


theory of reciprocity 


No one is to be injured, 


It is a theory to which no one can 
take exception. But can the theoreti 
cal advantages be realized in practice? 
Upon that the whole 
question. We can judge of its practi 
cal aspect by the provisions of various 
treaties of reciprocity that have been 


point hinges 


negotiated and are now awaiting the 
action of the Senate. 

One of these treaties was negotiated 
with Britain and 
mutual concessions in our exchange of 
British 


Great provide of 


products with Barbados, 
Turks and Islands, 
Jamaica and Bermuda. Another was 
negotiated with the Argentine Repub- 
lic and a third with France. 

The two provisions in these treaties 
which 


Guiana, Caicos 


interest to textile 
industries, and which probably have 


are of most 


excited most opposition from the in- 
dustries affected, are the two provid- 
ing for a reduction of 20 per cent. on 
the Dingley Tariff on hosiery and knit 
France and a like re- 
duction of the rates on wool imported 
from the Republic. The 
wool growers offer a strenuous oppo- 
sition any reduction of the 
and claiming that in- 
reduction the rates should 
while the 


oppose any 


goods from 
Argentine 
to wool 
duty, are 
stead of a 


be increased; knit goods 
manufacturers reduction 
of the duties on their manufactured 
product for fear of its injurious effect 


on their business. 
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The comments which these treaties 
have brought forth, impress one with 
the probability that reciprocity in 
practice will resemble “tariff reform” 
in practice, in that its popularity is 


greatest among those whose interests 


are not affected by the change in 
duties. 

The present duty on wool is equal to 
The 


this 


about 60 per cent. ad valorum. 


Argentine treaty would reduce 
rate to 48 per cent. on wool imported 
froin the Argentine Republic. 

The 


knit goods varies from 60 per cent. on 


present duty on hosiery and 


cotton goods to 130 per cent. on woolen 


and part woolen goods The French 


treaty will reduce these rates to 48 per 
cent, and 104 per cent, respectively. 
There is an urgent necessity for the 
industries of the United States to se 
cure wider markets, and any proposal 
to further this object should be given 
a fair hearing and in case it promises 
weil, a fair trial. On the other hand 
it should be borne in mind that revis 
ion of tariff rates by treaty is in the 
The old 


Congress after the 


main an untried experiment. 


way of revision by 


issue had been discussed before and 


voted upon by the people had the ad 


vantage that every one was afforded 


a chance to express his views and 


record his vote The people received 


what they voted for. 


By the treaty method, the schedules 


are arranged in secret by commission 


ers, Who are controlied by considera 


tions of expediency. The people af 


‘ 


fected receive the first notification of 
the changes in rates when the treaty 
Ss sent to the Senate to be confirmed 
or rejected. The Senate is the only 
court of appeal. 
It should, however, be the aim of 
every one to give the experiment fair 
treatment. As far as the textile in 
custries are directly concerned the two 
questions are: first, Shall the duty on 
Argentine wool be reduced from 60 per 
Shall 
the duty on French knit goods be re- 


duced 


cent. to 48 per cent.? Second, 
from 60 to 130 per cent. to 48 


and 104 per cent.? 


COTTON MANUFACTURE IN 


THE SOUTH 


The industries of the country stand 
or fall together. No 
ducers, whether in the textile or 


class of pro 
any 
other industry, can afford to pursue a 
dog in the manger policy as regards 


reciprocity. On the other hand none 


should be subjected to a withdrawal 


of a fair degree of protection. 





WAGES AT’ FALL RIVER. 


It is a 
that 


subject for congratulation 
the threatened strike of the Fall 
River cotton mill operatives has been 
iverted, 


owing to the good sense of 


the operatives themselves, who have 


during the last few months been 


placed in a very trying position. It is 
natural for them to assume that when 


mill 


others 


one large voluntarily raises the 


Wages, should do the 


same 
nud they deserve credit for 


reaching a 


conclusion based upol a Caim con 


sideration of facts. 
We have during the past few issues 
devoted considerable 


space to this 


question, and have endeavored to 
state clearly the present conditions of 
‘loth 


readers 


the print business, in order to 


guide our interested in this 


question to a correct decision in re 


gard to the strike. 


These articles from the Textile 
World 
particularly by the press of New Eng- 
land, that the 


which we have brought out have been 


have been copied extensively, 


and we believe facts 


presented in such a way as to exer- 


cise considerable intluence on 


publie 


sentiment, particularly among the 


operatives themselves, 
COTTON MANUFACTURE IN 
SOUTH. 


THE 


In an address before the 


Georgia 


Industrial Association, G. Grunby 


Jordan called attention to conditions 
affecting cotton manufacturing in that 
section, which careful con- 
sideration of all interested in Southern 


industries. Mr. 


merit the 
Jordan, as president 
the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Colum- 
bus, identified 
with manufacturing in the 


¢ 
of 


Ga., is prominently 


cotton 
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South, and his practical experience 
qualifies him to speak for the indus 
try in that section. His remarks. con- 
tain no 


wild dreams of capturing the world’s 


trace of rainbow chasing or 
markets; he calmly considers the pres- 
ent state of things, and is as quick to 
note the dangers which threaten the 
prosperity of the South as to exult in 
the progress which that section has 
made and the prospect of still greatet 
development in the future. 

He first warned the Southern planv- 
er to abandon attempts to restrict the 
production of the raw material, point 
ing out that any prolonged enhance- 
ment of cotton prices would stimulate 
the growth of cotton in other lands, 
and supported this view by referring 
to the rapid growth of cotton raising 
in Asiastic Russia, as well as the fact 
that Indian and Egyptian cotton have 
inyportant factor in the 


He told his hearers that 


become au 
cotton trade. 
preserve the supre- 


the only way to 


macy of the South in cotton growing 
is to keep the prices down by plough 
ing deeper, manuring more scientifi 
cally and handling the staple in less 
wasteful ways. 

South rests 


every class ol 


The prosperity of the 
upon the cotton crop; 
people, farmers, workmen, profession- 
al men, all depend upon the cotton 
crop; the value of Southern railroads 
fluctuates with the size and value of 
the cotton product, and, now that cot- 
ton manufacturing has grown to such 
large Southern 
States, this branch of the cotton busi 


proportions in the 


ness added to that of cotton growing 
is another powerful factor in the pros 
perity of the country. 


Mr. Jordan that there were 


should be effected 


stated 
inany reforms that 
and which such an association as that 
before which he was speaking could 
do much to One of’ them 
was the inequality in freight rates by 
which the rate for transporting cotton 
to Southern 
even higher than for transporting the 
same material to the distant 


Northen mills; not only was this in- 


promote. 


mills was in some cases 


more 
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equality applied to the rates on raw 
material but also on the manufactured 
has decreed the 
manufacturers should deliver to their 


goods which custom 


customers, 

Another difficulty which the South. 
ern manufacturer has to contend with 
is the favoritism by which exporters 
bills 
when purchasing cotton at the smalle1 


of cotton can utilize expense 


shipping stations. Mr. Jordan stated 
that a 


a cotton 


cotton manufacturer entering 


warehouse to purchase his 
supplies, is often confronted with the 
fact of not being able to use the 
freight expense bills, but must pay for 
the cotton one-eighth of a cent more 
than the exporter does. 

The speaker next directed his atten- 
tion to the lesson which adversity had 
taught the cotton spinning mills of the 
South in regard to better methods of 
selling their product. The manner in 
which he reproved many of his fellow 
South for 


takes in the past is well shown by a 


manufacturers in the mis- 


quotation from his address. 


Im the exuberaince of youth some of our 
freshest Georgia textile manufacturers 
have imagined that because one lucky 
year, succeeding several years of profit- 
famine, naturally overtook them, they 
should herald to the world the discovery 
of a bonanza sure for fifty per-cenit. re- 
turns annually. Such ridiculous claims 
for cotton manufacturing do the legiti- 
mate business untold damage It invites 
the inexperienced into ventures which 
can only end at best in disappointment, 
and often in dire disaster. This Associa- 
tion can do no better work than to see 
to it that its members learn to correctly 
estimate the cost of goods, to regularly 
credit ‘“‘wear and tear,’ in making up 
annual statements, and ito be educated to 
that truth that shareholders prefer six 
per cent. dividends regularly, coupled 
with the knowledge that there is a 
growing surplus; to erratic dividends, 
though they may sometimes be large, 
paid out at the expense of needed re- 
pairs or changes in machinery necessary 
to keep abreast of the progressive spirit 
of the times. 

The principle advantage which the 


South possesses in respect to cotton 


manufacturing today is in the abun 
dance of help, easily trained to manu- 
and 
low 


facture medium and low goods 
long hours at 
frankly pointed 
advantage 
and 


said that already the cry comes from 


work 
Jordan 


willing to 
wages. Mr. 


out that even this great 


would not endure indefinitely, 
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the South; “We are short of labor. 
ers.” It comes from the agricultural 
sections, from cotton mills, iron mines, 
lumber districts 
section of the 


fruit orchards, and 
in fact from every 
South where labor is employed. 

The speaker stated that a 
small percentage of the vast numbers 
of immigrants who come to America 
every year find their way to the 
South, and expressed the belief that, 
if the immigration could 
be changed that 
would great advantage to 
the Southern interest. He told the 
Southern manufacturers that one of 
their great faults was their wasteful 
habits, and advised the members of 
the association tc confer freely witb 
one another, have carefully prepared 
papers their and 
discuss the best methods of producing 
cloth from & 


very 


current of 
toward section, it 


result in 


read at meetings 


less waste and more 
bale of cotton. 

Upon the laws 
Mr. Jordan’s remarks rather 


general in character, but we infer that 


question of labor 


were 


he is not in complete sympathy with 
the attempts now being made to reg- 
ulate by law the hours of labor and 


the age of operatives in Southern 
In this view of the case we be- 


wil 


mills. 
lieve he is mistaken, and that it 
be better for the South, as well as for 
that 
section the laws for the restriction of 
cbild labor 
which have 


the whole country, to apply to 


and the hours of labor, 


proved by many years’ 


trial in other sections of the country 
to develop a better class of operatives 
and citizens. We are prone to use the 
money standard in order to estimate 
disadvantage of 


vast 


and 
better 


the advantage 
innovations, but than 
stretches of mills and work shops is 
the presence of healthy, orderly and 
well educated peope. 

The speaker stated that one of the 
claims made for the South were long- 
er legal hours for labor, and charged 
the selfish other 
with the attempt to have a 
law enacted limiting the hours of la- 
Here 


interest of sections 


national 


cor in all the States. again we 


feel obliged to disagree with Mr. Jor 
dan, although we can easily see from 
the point of view of the Southern 
manufacturer this idea may seem 
plausible. 

The movement for the restriction 
of the hours of labor in the South is 
not instigated by any particular sec- 
tion of the country, unless it be by 
the South itself. It is simmy a ten- 
dency which has manifested itself 
wherever large and prosperous man- 
ufacturing industries have been estab- 
lished. While those who are tempo- 
rarily benefited by lomg hours of la 
bor in the way of increased profits of 
manufacturing may oppose the move- 
ment, and possibly delay its progress, 
there is back of it the force of public 
sentiment, which cannot be resisted 
and which will sooner or later make 
itself felt. 

The speaker stated that the advan- 
claimed for the South of being 
field saving 
much of the expense of transportation 
of the raw material to the mill was 
fast disappearing, and cited statistics 
to show that 33 per cent. of the cot- 
ton consumed by North Carolina mills 


tage 


pear the cotton thus 


last year was brought from States in 
the South and West, and that South 
Carolina mills paid freight from other 
States upon 25 per cent. of their cot- 
The rates are by 
no means low, and consequently the 


ton consumption. 


advantage of cheap transportation on 


raw material has to a large extent 
disappeared. 

Then the advantage of cheap power 
possessed by the South claimed the 
speaker's attention, and here again he 
horizon in the 


saw a cloud on the 


sbape of the six-inch oil gushers in 
Texas which promise to furnish power 
to manufacturers cheaper than do the 
Caro 
other sec- 


waterfalls of Georgia and the 
linas or the cheap coal of 
tions of the South. The advantage of 
oil as a fuel is indicated by the esti- 
mate made by good authority that the 
Southern Pacific railroad will save 
$1,800,000 annually in its fuel account 
have been 


when the locomotives 
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changed into oil burners. He summed 
up this phase of the question in the 
following words: 

With ‘the cotton production question 
settled, with the fuel question so largely 
in its favor, and the nearby Mexican 
cheap labor to draw from, we may find 
that Texas, in the next few years, will 
be the great cotton spinning state of the 
South. 

He then took up the question as to 
the class of goods manufactured, and 
declared that the South could not con. 
tinue indefinitely the manufacture ot 
coarse goods, that already the limit 
has been exceeded beyond which the 
consumer will not take the product 
from the manufacturer; the advice 
which he gives the Georgia manufac- 
turers in the following words can be 
applied equally well to all manufac- 
turers of coarse goods whether North 
or South: 

Then it may be worth the while for 
this Association from time to time to 
discuss the question whether or not the 
mills in Georgia should not begin to 
manufacture something higher than the 
cheaper grades of cloth and the coarser 
numbers of yarns. Our destiny, I am 
confident of, and believe that Georgia 
will have to be a large manufacturing 
State; but it is entirely that we 
should begin now to get I ertainiy, a 
medium class of goods a rentually on 
finer numbers. 

To make fine goods instead of 
coarse goods the Southern mills must 


have skilled operatives who have spent 


[46- 


years in the manufacture of fine 
yarn and cloth; recognizing this fact, 


5 


\Ir. Jordan urged wpon the association 
the necessity for educating both the 
hands and the mind. He cited what 
had been done at his own mill in the 
way of encouraging self-improvement 
among the operatives. This excellent 
system, inaugurated by the Eagle and 
Ihenix mills, of which Mr. Jordan is 
president, is already familiar to our 
readers. Speaking of the textile 
schools he said: 

There is a growing need in every mill 
in this state for more proficient native- 
born young men to fill the important 
positions. This Association can be of in 
calculable benefit to the institutions com- 
posing it, to the state, itself and to our 
section, by upholding and encouraging 
the industrial and techmological schools, 
by seeing that our ambitious young men, 
who must soon take the responsible 
places in ‘these mills, are not merely 
scientific but practical men, who, know- 
ing what is required to insure best re- 
suits, can see to it that each depart- 
ment is so operated as to command 
success, 

The address from beginning to end 
was filled with good practical advice 
from a practical man, who, while be- 
ing no pessimist, did not hesitate to 
recognize facts and to point the reme 
dies for the dangers and difficulties 
which already beset the cotton manu 
facturing industry of the South. 


WOOL MARKET. 
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The movement in wool has been in 
fairly large volume during October, 
and this in connection with the moder- 
ate volume of sales indicates that the 


purchases have been chiefly for con- 
sumption. 

Prices during the latter part of the 
month have softened a little owing 
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probably to the fact that manufactur- 
+s were in a position to see their way 
out of the light weight season, having 
their and 
consequently were under no necessity 
Wool at 
the seaboard is in strong hands, and 


covered orders for goods, 


to make further purchases. 


the low offers made by manufacturers 
are not followed by any large volume 
of business. 
The mills have been very busy con- 
suming large quantities of wool, and 
this will probably have its effect in 
strengthening the market position of 
the staple. 

A feature of the goods market is the 
of the 
natural accompaniment of the drop in 


increased use wool, which is 


price. At 60 cents per pound for fine 
medium the 
were forced to use a substitute, but at 
entirely different 


consequence we 


wool, manufacturers 


40 cents it is an 


story, and in hear 


much less of the competition of cotton 


worsted and shoddy goods. 
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the 
on 
No 
and 
there has been more or less complaint 


While the mills have been busy, 
manufactured have been 
orders booked early in the season. 


goods 


new business has developed, 
from purchasers of the goods, on ac- 
count of the delay delivering 


sample pieces. 


in 


The report from abroad indicates a 
in the demand for 
and a slight lowering of quotations for 
the raw material. It is not likely that 
any material advance will take place 
in the market. If 
tempt be made by 
the 
stand ready to use the club of cheap 


slackening wool 


domestic any at- 


should the dealers 


to boom prices, manufacturers 
substitutes to beat down quotations. 

to 
Prices are 
Busi- 
ness is confined ‘to legitimate needs of 
well for 
affairs 


The wool business may be said 


occupy a healthy position. 
neither very low nor very high. 
will be 


manufacture and it 


ali parties if this condition of 


continues, 


COTTON MARKET 
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October has witnessed a recurrence 
of the old game in the cotton market 
by which quotations are boosted 
of 
and later upon 
ports of favorable conditions in 


cotton fields. 


up 


by reports damage to growing 


crops sent down re- 


the 


This see-saw serves the purposes of 
speculators admirably, but it is any- 
thing but beneficial to the interests of 


the textile 


sumers of the goods. 


manufacturers and con- 
The facts 


to be that the conditions are favorable 


seem 


for the new crop. 

The shipment has been large, due, 
probably, to the desire of foreign spin- 
ners to replenish stock. 
This movement has coincident 
with the drop in quotations which took 
place the latter part of October. 


diminished 
been 
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The condition of the goods market 
has undergone no material change 
since our last writing. Quotations 
have been maintained and in 
advanced, as in the 
The print cloth market, 


some 
cases case of 
print cloth. 
owing to exceptional conditions exist- 
ing at Fall River, has ceased to be the 
standard by which the conditions of 
the cotton goods market can be 
judged. While print cloth has sold at 
34 cents at I’all River, it appears that 
Fall River 
bidders are so im- 


this price is confined to 
goods, and the 
pressed with the superior quality of 
the print cloth made in Fall River, 
that decline to make any bid 
whatever, on goods coming from mills 
A fair quotation 
on print cloth at the end of October is 


they 
outside of that city. 


3 cents, despite the higher figure re- 
ferred to. 
The 


suppiy of cotton on October 25, 1901, 


Chronicle reports the visible 
at 2,493,759 bales, as compared with 
1900; 
bales in 


same date in 
3,574,488 


2,671,775 on the 
3,553,344 in 1899; 
1898. 

According to the annual review of 
trade by Mr. 
Liverpool, the world’s consumption of 


the cotton Ellison of 


cotton during each of the last ten 
years was as follows: 


World’s Consumption. Total. 


10,471,000 
10,247,000 
0,554,000 


According to 
portion of the above quantity con 
sumed by mills in the United States 
was in 1891-92, 24% per cent.; 1900-01, 
27% per cent., showing an increase in 
the proportionate quantity of cotton 
consumed of only 3 per cent. in nine 
years. 

The 
number of cotton spindles in opera 
tion throughout the world as 105,420,- 
000, of which 20,870,000, or in round 
figures, 20 per cent., are in the United 
States. 


same authority estimates the 


Seasonable Fabrics. 
COTTON GOODS 


features 


One of the most striking 


of the coming season will be the de- 


velopment of what are generally 
The 


were so 


known as wash dress fabrics. 
productions of last season 
far in advance of anything that had 
that it 
great im 


ever been attempted before 


seemed doubtful if any 
provements could be made for this 
season, but a glance over the lines 
being offered by some of the leading 
manufacturers will convince even the 
that the 
achievements of this season mark the 


most casual observer 
highest point yet reached by domestic 
manufacturers, 

Many lines of desirable fabrics are 
already well sold up. Some staple 
productions are entirely sold for the 
manufacturers 


coming season and 


are not in a position to accept any 
The present tone of 
the market is decidedly firm both for 
present and future delivery, and a 
continuation of existing conditions is 
confidently looked forward to. 

I’ine printed 


further orders. 


sheer fabrics have 
sold exceptionally well and the busi- 
ness on staple and well-known lines 
of ginghams has been almost unprec- 
edented. ‘The situation on ginghams 
is very strong indeed and every indi- 
eation points toward a decided scarc- 
ity of goods of this description before 
at the 
leading 
withdrawn 
from sale on account of the unusually 


the season is over; in fact, 
of the 
been entirely 


present time many 


lines have 
liberal manner in which orders were 
placed not only by the jobbers but 
by the manufacturers as well. 

While many novel and purely origi- 
nal designs may be noted, many of 
the beautiful effects of high priced 
foreign fabrics have been copied and 
reproduced in domestic goods to sell 
at popular prices. 

The Farkhill Mfg. Co. of Fitch- 
burg, .uass., have sustained the well- 
earned reputation of their Toile du 
Noid in the extensive line of new 
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woven effects which they have placed 
1902. 
this 


on the market for spring of 
The 


cloth and the excellence of loom work 


remarkable durability of 
and colorings, are well-known charac 
teristics and need not be dwelt 
We Fig. 1 


good styles. 


upon. 

one of their 
The 

Nord 


placed at 8 cents, less 5 per 


illustrate at 
selling season's 


price on Toile du has been 
cent. for 
28-inch goods. 

In the 
beautiful 


produced 


finer printed fabrics, nume! 


and novel designs have 


ous 


been which are characte 


istic of the high point of excellence 


reached by domestic manufacturers 


One of the most strikingly beautiful 


been brought out 
Wor ks, 


D’Alencon, is illus 


has 


Print 


which 
Arnold 


the name of Point 


fabrics 


by the under 


Figure 2. This is a combi- 


trated in 
nation of heavy open-work stripes of 


even mesh and sheer tissue stripes 


with a wavy irregular over-pattern in 


white. It is a strikingly beautiful de 


sign and has sold very freely at 10% 


cents cent. in 30-ineh 


less 10 per 

width. 
Another 

of the Arnold 


novelty of 


successful 
Works, 


design 


very product on 


Print which is 
noted for and 
beauty of color combinations, is illus 
a fine printed 


Fig. 3. This is 


trated at 
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the line has been an ex- 
at 9% net, 30 
inches wide. The style represented is 
particularly striking. The style illus- 
trated is a beautifully printed white 
and black lace effect stripe on a fine 
cloth of a variety of delicate 
helio- 


dimity and 


cellent seller cents 


dimity 


colorings, blue, pink, lavender, 


trope, ete., and was sold up early in 
the season. 
The and 


pereales as well as on the finer goods 


business done on prints 
has also been extremely satisfactory. 
At Fig. 4 is illustrated 
of the Gibraltar black and white per- 


three styles 


ee 


44/ 


fet 
BLOLE! Pi) BTR 


mmoirecieownon 


Shr petediatiial 
aoe 


Mills, 
bought up at 
Here, 


effects 


made by the Pacific 


which have been freely 


6% cents net, 31 inches wide. 


again, we have the lacey 


which are so prominent in all the 


most popular styles of spring wash 


and which will, undoubt- 


dress goods 


edly, be a feature of the season. 


On white goods, the bulk of the 


early business for 1902 has already 


been placed, and from now on, only 


i steady, moderate business may be 


looked for. The majority of manufac- 


turers and converters have their pro- 


duetion sold up to the limit, and as 


the gray cloth situation is strong, the 


present firm tone of the market will 
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undoubtedly hold throughout the sea 


son, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 
No developments of 


quence hay. 


any 
the 
ket for men’s wear woolens or 
ted the 
weeks. The principal question con- 
sidered being that of getting deliver- 
ies of sample pieces on contracts al- 
ready placed. 


conse- 


been noted in mar- 


wors- 


fabrics during past few 


Complaints of back 


ward deliveries and consequent in- 


convenience are almost universal, 


and the majority of the leading lines 


have been so well sold up that the 


buyer has little redress, since, under 
there is 


the existing circumstances, 


no opportunity for him to cancel his 


; 


re 


' 
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contracis and successfully attempt to 


substitute required elsewhere. 
that the 


should have 


styles 
It is absolutely 
clothing 


necessary 
manufacturer 
an early and prompt delivery of his 
sample pieces in order that he may 
get his sample garments out in good 
season; hence, the tardiness of man- 
the 


considerable 


ufacturers this season is causing 


clothing manufacturer 


inconvenience, and, in a great many 


cases, absolute loss. 

It is quite evident that many agents 
in their anxiety to get business early 
in the season, were led to promise an 


earlier delivery of sample pieces than 
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they can possibly make. An instance 
of this kind was brought to the at- 
tention of the writer a few days ago 
certain large garment man- 
had Au- 
gust for over 600 styles with the defi- 


where a 
ufacturer placed orders in 
nite understanding that sample pieces 


were to be delivered in September, 


but up to the middle of October only 
about 2v0 sample pieces had been de- 
less than 


livered, and he 


substitute 


one-third, 


was then attempting to 


elsewhere, but with little success. 


SILK GOODS. 


The fall season in silks, which was 
au little later than usual, has proven 


very satisfactory, and already 


ray 


some 


: 
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attention is being devoted to new lines 
for spring delivery. Although it was 
at the opening substantially a plain 
season, later brought 
prominence 
and at the present time warp prints, 
Pekins and lace effect stripes are in 
steady demand. 

In plain goods, taffetas and peau de 
soles have been the leaders and were 
garment 
Quite a good business 
nas also been done on 54 inch heavy 
weight black taffetas, which were cut 
up by manufacturers for raglan coats. 

For the Spring season foulards and 


developments 


fancies into considerable 


used very extensively by 


manufacturers. 
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printed satin liberties will occupy a 
prominent place, although very little 
business on this class of goods has 
heen booked up to the present time. 
In the line of pile goods, velvet cords 
have had a phenomenal sale and im- 
porters of this class of goods are sold 
up for several weeks in advance and 
cannot promise deliveries before No- 
vember. 

The wide cords from % to %4 inch 
wide have been the best sellers, and 
the market is practically cleaned up 
this 
mestic manufacturers are turning out 


on grades of description. Do- 
some very creditable goods, ranging in 


price from 50 to 75 cents, the colors 


being almost as bright and clear as 


foreign goods. Prices have been ad- 
vanced from 5 to 10 cents per yard, 
and should the demand continue fur- 
ther undoubtedly be 


made, 


advances will 





Yorkshire Cheap Woolen Mixture 
Tweeds. 


rS-B. H. 


We have in former letters spoken 


about the cheap woolen mixture 
tweeds which many Yorkshire woolen 
manufacturers are producing, and it 
that 


evidence to 


is now we give some concrete 


American manufacturers 


of what is actually being produced, 


together with full weaving particu 
lars, designs and photographs of the 
actual cloths, while if any manufac 
turer interested in the fabrics desires 
to see them, his wish can be gratified 
by calling in at the Boston office of 
the Textile World. 

No greater development has taken 
place in any one department of the 
Yorkshire 


the production of 


woolen industry than in 
mixture 
tweeds for the million; from Leeds to 
Huddersfield thousands of 


being turned out every week. 


cheap 
pieces are 


The first pattern we come to notice 
is one which to our thinking is a mar 
vel of cheapness at 38c., 55 inches, 21 
to 22 ounces; here we have a 
that no one 


fabric 


would be ashamed to 


883 
wear. The firm producing this cloth 
here has had a great run on it, and 
The 


four leaf 


well they might at the price. 
weave used is the ordinary 
twill. This is the weave with which 
75 per cent. of the tweeds are woven. 


The 


bad one to produce in a photograph, 


pattern before us is rather a 


it being of rather a dark mixture 


several shades of which are all 


blended harmoniously together 


Warp: 1 tthread fancy, dark crimson; 
3 grey: 4 brown; 4 grey; 2 brown; 2 grey; 
2 brown; 2 grey; 2 brown; 2 grey; 2 
brown; 2 grey; 2 brown; 2 grey; 2 brown; 
2 grey; 4 brown; 4 grey; 4 brown; total 
48 threads to pattern. Weft same as 
warp. 

The cloth has 29 threads of warp 
and 26 threads of filling per inch fin 


ished. The grey used is a very dark 
steel grey mixture of the cheviot or 


der, the brown being a very dark 
shade made from similar quality ma 
terial. All the 
twisted around 


thread in 


warp yarns have 
black cotton 


make the yarns 


them a 
order to 
weavable, this being largely practised 
in the Huddersfield district. 
tern and 
nature. 


The pat 
cloth is of a very useful 
At No. 2 we have a very good de 
which is 
deed. It 
this 


at present 


sign, very fashionable in 
is of the “herring-bone” o1 
der, design being very populat 


throughout BPngland, not 
only for suitings and trouserings, but 
also for light overcoatings, the pop 
ular taste having got away from the 
plain twist 


venetians which held 


sway for so many years. This cloth 


is made of rather coarse material, 


handles sharp, but nevertheless has 
sold well at 43 cents, 6/4. 

The white threads used in the warp 
should be a greyish white, because if 
pure white threads were used the col 
The 
great object in all designing is to get 
and that blend har- 
moniously, and to prevent any single 


oring would be much too loud. 


colors shades 


shade being too prominent. 
Particulars as follows: 
Warp: 1 fancy blue and whit 
1 grey; 1 white; 1 grey: 2 white: : 
white; 1 grey; 2 white: 2 grey; 
1 grey: 2 white: grey: 3 white 
3 white; 3 grey: 3 white; 3 
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2 grey; 3 white; 2 grey; 1 white; 
2 whitc; 2 grey; 1 white; 1 grey; 2 white. 
Total © threads to pattern Weft 73 
picks dark green mixture; 1 pick blue 
and brown ‘twist. 

The finished about 36 


threads per inch in warp and the same 
number in the filling. 


1 grey; 


cloth has 


The four end twill is again utilized 
for pattern No. 3, the 
wefting being entirely different. 
cloth 


and 
This 


being 60ce. 


warping 


is of better quality, 


per yard, 6/4, weight 19 ounces. It 


has sold very well for the mediuin 
trade. Warping as follows: 

One thread crimson and black 
(black is cotton): 2 white 2 olive; 2 
white; 1 olive 1 erimson and black 
twist; 2 whit 2 olive; 2 white; 2 olive 
white; 2 olive: 2 white: 2 olive: 3 white 
olive: 1 white: 3 dlive: 3 white: 1 olive: 
white: 3 olive: 3 white; 1 olive; 1 white; 
olive: 3 white; 1 olive; 1 white; 3 olive; 
white; 1 olive; 1 white: 3 olive; 2 white: 
olive; 2 white; 2 olive; 2 white; 2 olive: 
white; 1 olive: total 80 threads to pait 
‘rn. Weft same as warp 


twist 


+ bo D9 CO COM 
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This fabric contains about 44 warp 
and 36 filling 
inch. Here again the white is really 
a white and grey 


threads per finished 
mixture similar to 
what is used in the previous pattern, 
and the 


blending of the colors pro- 


duces a very harmonious effect. 
In pattern No. 4 we have quite a 
different effect 


ing more elaborate, and 


still, this pattern be- 


those want- 


ing variety of design can find it here. 
This really speaking is only the four 
end twill rearranged. 

Warp: 2 threads white; 3 grey; 3 
white; 3 grey: 3 white; 1 blue and white 
fancy twist; 2 grey: 3 white; 3 grey; 
white; 2 grey: 3 white: 1 grey; 2 white; 
grey: 2 white; 2 grey: 2 white; 2 grey; 
white; 1 grey: 2 white: 2 grey; 2 white; 
grey Total 56 threads in pattern. 

Weft: 2 picks green; 3 olive; 3 green; 3 
olive; 3 green; 1 blue and brown twist; 
2 olive: 3 green: 3 olive: 3 green; 2 olive; 
then 2 picks green; and 2 picks olive for 
36 picks 
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We could send a dozen different 


shades for each of the above patterns. 


Being spun fairly coarse, say about 


12 skeins, and made of rather low 


stock, 
the fabrics, 


and not being cut very close, 


although lightly wefted 


handle well. 
taken in finishing 


Care should be 


close, otherwise the 


not to cut too 


cloth will present a raw appearance, 


and instead of attracting buyers, will 
repel them. There is as much art il 
finishing this class of goods as in any 
class, and care should be taken both 
in milling and finishing. 


The Ring Frame Thread Protector. 
The protector introduced by the 
Ring Frame Thread 

Amsterdam, N. Y., has 


use in a number of mills for a consid 


Protector Co., 


now been in 


erable length of time and has been 


subjected to a severe test in actual mill 
work, and the manufacturers are now 
able to refer to mills who have used 


this device continuously and found it 


to give excellent satisfaction. 


Our readers are already familiar 


with the construction of the separa 


tor and the principle upon which it 


works. The claims made on its be 


half may be summarized as follows: 
A larger 


yarn; 


production of better quality 


saving of floor space and cost 


of machinery; economy of labor, 


power and repairs. 


The saving of floor space and ma 


chinery is the result of the increased 


length of the traverse and reduced 


gauge of the uniform 


spindies. A 
tension is maintained on the yarn and 


consequently it does not suffer the 


damage resulting from striking forci 


bly against the separators. This en 


faste 


ables the machinery to be run 


with less breakage of ends. Com 


parative tests were made in 


mills with frames having this thread 


protector and others with the ordi 


nary separator. The results of 
tests shown in the following table in 
about 


dicate an increase in speed of 


four 


these 


16 per cent. in favor of the frames 


having the thread protector. 


THREAD 

PROTECTOR. 

REVULU TIONS 

Front 

Roll. 
Mill No. 1 130 112 ; 
Mill No.2 Is] 155. 4700. 
Mill No. 2 130 112 . .6600 
Mill No.4 130 ll2 


SEPARATOR 


REVOLUTIONS 


Front 


Spindle. Roll Spindle 


The saving of the yarn enables 


much longer stock to be successfully 


spun, and the builders state that 


cases have been found where 


mate- 


rial which it was impossible to spin 


otherwise was handled successfully 


with this protector. 


The reduction in the number of 


doffs enables a greater production to 


be obtained. The builders state that 


by actual test in one mill, 50 per cent, 
less travelers were used on the frame 


with the ,protectors than without. 


This saving of travelers is due to the 


reduction of friction on the rings and 


travelers, owing to the travelers be 


ing held in a perpendicular position. 
The foliowing letters are from mills 


where the separator has been in use: 


Atlanta, Ga., August 19, 1901 
Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Gentlemen Replying to 
13th instant, beg to say that so far we 
are thoroughly fell pleased with the 
Thread Protectors now in use in our fac- 
tory. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say 
that we are running our front rollers, on 
No. 10 hosiery yarn, successfully, and 
without the least bit of trouble get 190 
revolutions per minut it least 10 per 
cem. taster 

with any 


use of the 


yours of the 


than we could possibly do 


degree of 


Protector 


success without the 
This proportion of 
increase has been made throughout the 
factory Further we use a very much 
lighter raveler, least ithree numbers. 
In many other respects we consider the 
Protector a very great improvement over 
the separator. 
Yours very ‘truly 


ELIZABETH COTTON MILLS 


Loweli, N. C., August 17th, 1901. 

The Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., 

Amsterdam, N. Y 

nt two frames 

‘otetors, ons 

Cotte and one in he 
Mountain Milis: we have watch 
sults very carefully at both mil 
very much pleased with same, so much 
that I have mailed you an order for full 
equipment for Spencer Mountain Mills, 
ind will soon place order for Lowell Cot- 
ton Milis 


with 
Lowell 
Spencer 
i the re- 
and are 
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I consider that you have by far the 
best thing on the market in the way of 
a separator, or Thread Protector. 

It has many advantages over other 
separators, viz:—Runs higher speed, 
gives an evener ttension on the thread, 
winds tighter bobbins, with two to three 
numbers iighter travelers, consequenily 
Saving travelers, rings, and waste, and 
many other points not mentioned. 

I cheerfully recommend your Protectors 
to my friends. 

Yours truly, 
SPENCER MOUNTAIN MILLS 


The Right to a Trade Name. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to a decision made in the Un 
ited States Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of California, in 
which a perpetual injunction is or 
dered in the case of the use of the 
name Babcock & Wilcox, in connec- 
tion with the sale, or offering for sale 
of steam boilers, or other steam ap 
paratus not manufactured by the 
builders of the well-known Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers. 

It is a matter of congratulation 
that this position has been taken by 
the court. The value of a machine or 
process to the inventor consists in a 
great measure of the name _ wita 
which the public connect the appara- 
tus or process, If liberty were given 
to anyone that desired to appropriate 
the name which the public have 
learned to associate with the inven 
tion, it would be equivalent to annul 
ling to a large extent our patent laws. 

An improvement of a machine or 
process must not only be invented, 
but it nist be applied and introduced 
to the trade, and this often means 
large expenditure of money and many 
years of patient Jabor. During this 
time the public learn to associate the 
process or machine with a certain 
name. It would be the rankest injus 
tice to allow others, who have no 
right whatever to the improvement 
or process itself, to apply the trade 
name to a competing device or proc- 
ess. The decision reported will do 
much towards preventing this abuse. 


—If we were others, how much bet- 
ter we would do than they.—Arnaud. 


An Improved Twister. 


illustration 
shows a new yarn twister, recently 
put on the market by the Howard & 
Lullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 


The accompanying 


This machine resembles closely in 
its construction their improved spin- 
ning frame, description of which was 
recently given, and contains many of 
the improvements embodied in that 
machine, The framing is built from 
low models and of very heavy pattern, 
designed specially to prevent any vi- 
bration, thus ensuring light running, 
preserving the spindles and reducing 
the cost of repairs. All of the ditfer- 
ent parts of the machine are turned, 
milled or planed, and wherever two 
working parts come together they are 
tongued and grooved. All parts being 
exact duplicates are interchangeable. 

The spindle rails are of the heavy 
box pattern specially designed to pre- 
vent any liability of springing or 
twisting. Outriggers for supporting 
the driving pulleys are supplied as 
shown in the illustration, and are us- 
ually placed at the head or gearing 
end of the machine. 

The tin cylinders are made from 
specially heavy blocked tin. Cylinder 
shafts are of steel provided with 
Woodruff patent steel keys. Cylinders 
are thoroughly tested before leaving 
the shop. The cylinder bearings are 
of phosphorus bronze and are all of 
the self-oiling type, thus ensuring 
thorough lubrication. Any of the im- 
proved modern high speed spindles 
can be furnished with this machine. 
IKxnee brakes for the spindles will also 
be supplied when so specified. 

By means of a simple device applied 
to each spring piece or samson, any 
unevenness in the floor is easily over- 
come, thus rendering any carpenter’s 
work unnecessary. The foot of each 
samson is provided with an adjusting 
shoe and jack screw. 

These machines can be built for 
either dry or wet twisting. When for 
wet work the bottom and top rolls are 
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shirted with brass and a brass trough The machines are built with either 


is provided to hold the water. The single line bottom rollers and single 
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A NEW YARN TWISTER 
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yarn is submerged in this trough by 





line top rollers, or with double line 
hottom and single line top rollers, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 


means of a glass rod which can easily 
be raised or lowered. 
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purchaser. Ordinary 


call for the creels for two to four ply, 


arrangements 
but creels can be furnished for any 
ply required. 

For certain work the frames can be 
run at a low enough speed to allow 
the use of a common type of spindle. 
This frame, however, is designed par- 
ticularly for high speed and large pro- 
ductions, every part having been care- 
fully calculated with this end in view. 
The manufacturers’ aim has been to 
strengthen all parts of the machine to 
called for 
regarding 
fur- 


stand the service today. 


Any further’ information 
these machines will be cheerfully 


nished on application to the builders. 
Cotton Manufacturing in Canada. 


The protective tariff system now iu 
operation in the Dominion of Canada 
which was designed to foster Can 
adian manufactures has not produced 
great results 
textile 


years, 


very 


manufacturing during recent 


although the cotton manufa 


turing industry has reached conside' 
able proportions and Canadian manu 
facturers pride themselves on the high 
grade goods which their milis are now 
turning out. 


Raw cotton under the Canadian 


tariff is admitted free of duty while 


there is a high tariff on manufactured 


goods, but, notwithstanding 


cotton 


this fact, Canadian manufacturers 


claim that they have to compete with 
some of the larger mills of the New 
England States, who, when they have 


a large line of goods to close out 


at a price sooner than’ throw 


them on the home market at a cut 
price which would tend to disturb ex 
isting conditions will send them 
across the line at a price which makes 
it possible for the Canadian jobber to 
pay the duty and still undersell the 


home market on similar grades of 
goods: in other words, they claim that 
American manufacturers use the Can 
adian 


for their surplus product. 


market as a dumping ground 


The cotton manufacturing mills are 


controlled by three distinet corpora- 


along the line of 
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tions and these three comprise practi- 


cally all of the cotton miils in the 


country, With the exception perhaps 


of a few small mills of little impor- 
tance scattered here and there. 

The rapid advance in cotton manu- 
United 


with sluggish develop- 


facturing in the State is ina 
sharp contrast 
ment of this industry among our Can- 
adian neighbors. The increased cost 
of laying down the raw material at the 
doors of Canadian mills is more than 
offset by the lower wages prevailing 
in Canada, at least as compared with 
England. 

this 


wages in New 
The 


in the growth of 


explanation of difference 


cotton manufactur- 
sections is 
The 
manufacture 


ing, in the two adjacent 
lack of 


able to 


found in the markets. 
Canadians are 
cotton goods at as low a cost as New 
England 


manufacturers, but they 


cannot sell the goods. The domestic 


market is smail and the protective 
tariff of the United States bars them 
from that rich fieid. A protection that 
protects and a wider market for their 
goods are what the Canadian cotton 
industry needs to give it prosperity. 
The 


England are 


extent to which people in 
Ameri- 


can competition is well illustrated by 


worked up over 
a reference made in an English jour- 
nal to our exports of cotton and man- 
ufactured cotton goods. This journal 
calls attention to the fact that in the 
last 
cotton were fifteen 


fiscal year our exports of raw 
times as large as 
the exports of manufactured cotton 
goods, and that in July, 1901, the cor- 
responding ratio was only 4 to 1. This 
would be a rather startling statement 
if it were not for the fact that in the 
month of July our exports of raw cot- 
ton are at their lowest point, it being 
the month just before the arrival of 
the new crop and after most of the old 
The Ameri- 
time to 


make the ratio between raw and man 


crop has been exported. 
ean manufacturers hope in 


ufactured cotton exported even leas 
than 4 to 1, but it will take 


years to bring about this change. 


many 
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improved Railway Head and Drawing 
Frame. 
The 


show the 


illustrations 
head 
built by the Saco & 
Newton I 
Biddeford, 


used in 


accompanying 


new railway and 


drawing frame 
Pettee Machine 
Mass., 


As originally 


Shops, 
per Fails, and 
connection 


} 


with the old-style top flat cards, the 


IMPROVED RAILWAY HEAD AND DRAWING FRAME 
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process. in case one or more slivers 


should break down at the cards, the 


evening mechanism operated to re 


duce the speed of the front roll, and 


when the slivers were again pieced 


up, operated in the reverse direction, 


roll 


change 


increasing the speed of front 


again to compensate for the 


imount of stock fed into the rolls 


" 1 
Nich 


AN IMPROVED RAILWAY HEAD. 


functions of the railway head were: 

To take up a number of slivers di 
rectly from a 
them to a single 
weight and place the 


can for convenient use on subsequent 


line of cards, draw 


sliver of a given 


product in a 


The card doffers and railway head 
shaft, 
the relative speeds were of necessity 
to enable the railway to 
take up the slivers at the rate given 
off by the doffers. Thus the back 


being driven from the same 


maintained 
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rolls were not available as eveners, card, taking up the slivers from the 
and the evening mechanism had to ecard cans, instead of from the old 
operate through the front roll. card trough or apron. 

Many experienced mill men have Practically all that was necessary 





~~ 
such a high opinion of the railway to adapt the old-style railway head 
head that they employ it in connec- to take the slivers from the cans was 
tion with the modern revolving flat to add a back-stop motion and sliver 
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guides, the same as on a drawing 
frame. 

Although there has 
demand for this re-adapted old 
way head, it has been apparent that 
a machine much better 
requirements 


been a steady 


rail- 


suited to 
could be de- 
Pettee 
Shops have now placed on the mar- 


modern 


signed, and the Saco and 


ket a railway head which is the re- 
sult of 


practical 


much careful study of the 
working of the old ma- 
chines in the modern mills. It is de- 
signed to even up much slighter va- 
riations of sliver 
be handled on the old 


evening 


than could possibly 
macuine, the 
mechanism of which was 
diffi- 
The cone or 


cumbersome, complicated and 
cult to keep in order. 
evener belt practically .- taking the 
whole load of the machine, it was im 
make changes of 


possible to speed 


accurately or delicately enough 
through the front roll to take care of 
a variation of only a few grains in 
the sliver. 

By the application of a back stop 
motion to prevent singles going up at 


; 


back, the back roll at once vecomes 
available as an evener, thus enabling 
the workmen to even the sliver as it 
goes into the back roll, instead of at 
tempting to even it as it 
roll. 


mechanism is placed on the table or 


comes oul 


at the front The new evening 


roller beam and is connected through 


the regular crown and draft gears 
the back roll. 

There is no load on ule evener 

cones except the driving of the back 

rolis, no belt to slip at starting and 


cut the work every time the end is 
pieced wp. 

Among the other features to which 
it is desired to call attention, are th 
following: 

No complicated mechanism beneath 
the roller beam or table to confuse 
unskilled 


trusted to run 


the heip, and help can be 


these machines as 


easily as to operate the same num- 


ber of drawing frames. 
weighted 


The top rolls are separ- 


ately and independently at each end, 


thus avoiding the uneven weighting 
of the rolls incident to the use of the 
multiple lever. 

Front and back motions are 
provided, also full can and roller lap 
stop 


stop 


motions, which are positive in 


their action. 
The whole 


machine is constructed 


to operate at an increased speed, 


giving a production of 25 per cent. 
more than on the old machine, and at 
the same time produces a much more 
even sliver. 

Doubling 8 into 1 a sliver has fre- 
juently been produced 


varying only 


one grain in thirty weighings, two 


yards to each weighing. 
The standard head is made to dou- 
ble 8 into 1 


tied when ordering. It 


unless otherwise speci- 


is so arranged, 


also, that any number of heads, from 


one upwards, can be embodied in one 


continuous frame. Each head being 


provided with tight and loose pulleys, 


stop motions and shipper, remains 


entirely independent of the others in 
operation. 
Hither 


metallic rolls are 


leather-covered patent 
used. 

During the last few years the Saco 
and Pettee Machine Shops have given 
special 


f the 


uttention to the development 


drawing frame, resulting in 


many improvements in design and 


construction, making the frame much 
more convenient to handle, more dur 
able, 


lengths of staple, and to give a larger 


better adapted to the various 
production with less waste. 

The 
frame are to double a number of sliv 


main objects of the drawing 


ers varying individually in weight 


per yard, and draw them into one 


even sliver with the fibres iaid as 
nearly parallel as possible. 

To obtain this result it is necessary 
to handle the comparatively uneven 
deli- 


firmly as 


slivers from the card 


cans as 


cately, yet as positively or 


possible, avoiding undue tension be- 


tween the card can and the back 


drawing roll, and to draw them pro- 
through the 


eressively and evenly 


four lines of rolls, delivering a sliver 
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without kinks or bunches through 
calender 
in cans. 


Stop 


rolis and coil it uniformly 


motions must be provided to 


stop the frame in case a sliver ceases 


cause to go through the 


from any 


volls in a proper manner, also when 


any can is full. 
Each of these important details has 


been the subject of long and costly 


experiments both in the Saco and 


Pettee shops and in many different 


mills using about all the various 
grades of cotton, and Saco and Pettee 
now succeeded 


which the 


Machine Shops have 


in producing a _ frame 
builders believe to be as well adapted 
grades of frame 


to all 
on the market. 


stock as any 
This improved frame 
and 


is shown in our illustration 


among its advantages are the follow 


ing: Improved roller stands; patent 


end gear stand; improved calender 


rolls; patent sectional coiler gear 
covers; improved stop motion spoons; 
calender roll covers and top clearers. 
Purification of Scouring Liquor and 
Recovery of the Grease. 


‘The wool 
grease from scouring liquor and puri- 
fying such liquor that have 
fore been tried have been accompan- 


methods for recovering 


hereto- 


ied with such difficulties as to practi- 


cally prohibit their general use. 


These processes have been based on 


either a chemical or a combined 


chemical and mechanical precipita- 


tion. 
maining in the 


The amount of grease still re- 


liquor after having 
been treated by any of the old proc- 
that the 


waste liquor could not be run into the 


esses has been so large, 
rivers without polluting them. 

A test equipped 
where the 


made in a well 


plant liquor was purified 
by cracking with sulphuric acid gave 
the following results: 

Grease recovered 

Crease lost in waste liquor 

Lost in pressing cakes of grease.. 


Unaccounted for 


According to this test nearly 30% of 
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the total grease escaped to the sewer. 

The purifying of 
liquor 
ford, 
quantity of greasy wool was scoured 
district. As 


better scouring 


became a necessity in Brad- 


England, where an immense 


in a thickly populated 


the old methods were not available, 


made with a sys- 
The 


only objection to this method was the 


experiments were 


tem based upon evaporation. 


expense of evaporating such iarge 


quantities of liquor, so that the solu- 


tion of the problem depended upon 


rapid 
cheap means of evaporation. 


the discovery of some and 
The system of evaporation adopted 


in sugar refineries and other works 
where it is necessary to evaporate on 
a large scale was adopted, and, after 
the waste scouring liquor had been 
condensed by evaporation, the re- 


maining three ingredients, wool fat, 
soapy liquor, and earthy matter, were 
separated by a centrifugal machine, 
such as is used in separating cream 
from milk. 

The system of evaporation adopted 
is known as the “Yaryan,” and its 
general features consist of the use of 
boilers into which the 


liquor to be evaporated is introduced 


successive 


The advantage 
fact 


in the form of spray. 
of this method 
that the weight of the liquor does not 


consists in the 


raise the boiling or evaporating point, 
as is the case when heat is applied to 
the bottom of a deep tub filled with 
the liquid to be evaporated. 

In the first boiler live steam is in- 
troduced around tubes through which 
the waste scouring liquor is passing 
in the form of spray. As this liquor 
passes froin the boiler, the vapor and 
portion are separated 
The unevap- 
into the 


uneva porated 
in a special apparatus. 
orated liquor then 
second boiler in the form of spray as 
The vapor is used in the 
boiler in place of the live 
steam, and, as a vacuum is main- 
tained inside the tubes, the evaporat- 
ing point is lower and the heat of this 
sufficient to continue the 


process of evaporation. 


passes 


before. 


second 


vapor is 
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This process is carried on in suc- 
cessive boilers until the proper degree 
The 


second 


of condensation is reached. 
vacuum is maintained in the 
and succeeding boilers by means of a 
powerful air pump. 

An ordinary steam boiler evaporates 
8% lbs. of water per pound of coal. 
By the “Yaryan System” 16 lbs. of 
will be evaporated with two 
boilers, with three, 30 Ibs. 
with four, and 37 lbs. with five boil- 


water 
23% Ibs. 
ers, for each pound of coal consumed. 
It is this greatly increased efficiency 
which adapts it so well for purifying 
waste scouring liquors. 

thick 
liquor is conducted to the centrifugal 


From the last boiler, the 
separator already mentioned. In this 


centrifugal machine, the sand forms 
a continuous wall next to the rim of 
the basket; the wool fat forms a wall 
on the inner side of the liquor in the 
basket; the centre between the two 
contains the soapy and potash liquor. 
The machine is run until the accumu 
lation ef sand blocks the potash out 
let, when it is stopped and the sand 
removed. 

An analysis of this sand shows the 
presence of but 9% of greasy matter. 
An analysis of the wool fat gives the 
following result: 

Wool fat 
Other 


Upon 


matter 


boiling this product and al 


lowing the liquid to settle, a wool 


fat of 9942 per cent. of purity is ob 


which contained less than 1 
per cent. of fatty acid. Its viscosity 
1.167 at 153° F., and 31/100 at 


212° F., or 11 times and 4 times that 


tained, 
was 


of refined tallow at the same tempera- 
ture. 

The potash liquid taken from the 
centre wall of the liquor in the sepa- 
rator is run into a tank, and at the 
close of each day is run through the 
evaporating machine and concen- 
trated further, after which it is cal- 
cined. The product of the furnace is 
a greyish white ash containing from 
5¢ to 75 per cent. carbonate of soda, 


the quantity varying with the condi- 
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tions of the wool. The hot gases from 


this furnace are carried to tue boiler 


in generating steam. 
from the 
used 
again for scouring succeeding batches 
F 


flues and assist 


The condensed water 


evaporators is recovered and 


of wool. It is free from soap destroy- 


ing ingredients and contains a per- 


centage of ammonia. The first trial 


of this system has been on a very 
large scale and the success attending 
it has been so great that the process 
is now being introduced generally. 
Machines are made for operations on 
a smaller scale. 

There are doubtless many manufac- 
turers in this country who would be 
interested in further investigations of 
The 


by the Wool Products Recov- 


this process. con- 


trolled 
ery Co., 


system is 


Bradford, England, and they 
United States 
Building, 


are represented in the 


by the Yaryan Co., Times 
New York, where further information 
may be secured. 


The per capita value of woolen 


goods imported yearly into Canada is 
more than ten times as large as im 
ports of woolens into the United States. 
These heavy importations are ruining 
Canadian woolen mills. hb ollowing are 
the figures for both countries: 


Woolen Per 
Imports capita 


Popula- 
tion. 


5 185 000 #0 800,000... 31.80 


United State-,.76,000,000 14,220,000 18 7/10 


Our imports of woolen goods at the 


Canadian capita would 
$143,640,000 per year. At 
Wilson 


tariff law our woolen imports reached 


rate per 
amount to 
mark under the 


high water 


but $49,740,000, and yet as a result, 
the industry was prostrate. Yet our 
imports then were but a 
littie 


Canadian 


per capita 


over one-third of the present 


rate. How long could our 
woolen mills stand such an avalanche 
of foreign goods as is now burying 
the industry in Canada? 

—Among honorable men promises 
are debts: 


baits.—A. 


among politicians they are 
Tournier. 
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Memoirs of a Veteran Wool Carder. 


Vi. 


The owner of the Pascoag (R. L.) 
Mills, where I once worked, was very 
sensitive about the fancies throwing 
stock. It seems as though that was 
all he looked for when he came 
around. I pleased him very much in 
this respect and he did not like to see 
me going to the Weybosset Mills, 
where | had accepted a position. After 
I left, be asked me many times to re- 
turn. 

At the Weybosset I set up 12 sets of 
new cards in the new mill and took 
charge of them. When I arrived at 
this mill on the first of June and re- 
ported ready for work, Mr. Waterman, 
the superintendent, told me the roof 
Was not yet on the mill and would not 
be on for a month. He said: 

“Your time, however, will go 
from today just the same as if you 
were at work.” 

There were 12 sets of cards, four 
cylinders to a equipped with 
Platt’s balling machines, Apperly & 
Bram wells’ In just 12 weeks 
from the time we started to set up the 
12 sets all of them were in operation. 
The carder in the old or No. 1 mill, as 
it was called, which contained 25 sets, 
had always been in charge of the pick 
ing room, with another man under 
him as second hand. Two days after 
the first set was started, the superin- 
tendent came to me and said: 

“Sam, that five run warp coming 
from the new cards is not good, it is 
very weak.” 

“Well, it is good for the stock that 
it comes from.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “that stock is 
X X Ohio fleece, the best we can 
buy.” 

“Come over to the feed and look at 
it. It looks like fall California, it is so 
short. There is something wrong 
with it. You make up another lot 
just like it and if I can’t make good 
warp out of X X Ohio, you can settle 
up with me.” 


on 


set, 


feeds. 
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“All right, I will get another batch 
ready for you.” 

After this conversation I went into 
the picking room for the first time and 
asked the second hand how he picked 
that lot of X X Ohio for me (it was 
blue and white mixed, half and half). 

“I went according to orders from 
the boss,” he replied. “I took a sheet 
of blue and then dumped a sheet of 
white on top and so on, blue and 
white, until the whole batch was 
mixed. I then put it through the cone 
duster, Belgian bur picker, and after 
that I put it eight times through the 
mixing pickers.” 

“Well! welll” I exclaimed. “It is 
wonder it looks like fall Califor- 

I am going to have another lot 
made up like the last one and as soon 
as you get the stock, I will show you 
how I want my lots picked.” 

When the wool for the next batch 
reached the picking room, I called the 
twelve men together (this was six 
men more than was needed), and ex; 
plained to them how I wanted my lots 
mixed. I took up all the spare room 
in the picking room and lined the men 
in a row around the batch. 


no 
nia. 


Each one 
had an armful of wool and sprinkled 
each color carefully over the pile as 
it should be done. That saved five or 
six times picking. The men were all 
amazed. 

When I had the batch about half 
mixed in comes Mr. Boss Carder of 
No. 1 mill, wearing his white shirt, 
high standing collar and white vest. 
He came up to me and said: 

“How do.” 

“How do,” I replied. 

“What is all this fuss about over 
this lot?” 

“It is none of your business,” I an- 
swered. “You attend to your own 
room and I'll attend to mine.” 

Well, he went off in a huff and in a 
little while brought the “super” and 
showed him what I was doing. The 
“super” told Mr. Boss Carder from 
No. 1 that I must have my own way 
with my batches. This meant that the 
boss picker had two bosses over him. 
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We finally got the batch mixed, and 


then we ran it through the cone 
duster and bur picker, and afterwards 
twice through the mixing pickers. 
You ought to have seen the difference 
in the two lots. IL got it on the cards 


as soon as possible, and when it 


reached the mules the boss spinner 
had to speed up his carriage and take 
out hole after hole of twist. While it 
was running on the mules I went up 
to the spinning room and said to the 
boss spinner: 

“Joe, how does the new lot go?” 

“Goes right along. It is so strong I 


can hardly get the mules out quick 
enough.” 

Soon after I saw the “super” and 
said: 

“How does the new lot go?” 

“It is the 
ever made in this mill.” 


The boss picker got orders from the 


best and strongest yarn 


“super” to pick and mix all batches 
for both mills just as this one had 
been mixed, and from that time on, 
there was good yarn and strong yarn 
at the Weybosset. 

The object of picking is to obtain 
good blending, open the stock and at 
the same time save the staple. We 
made a good deal of 13 run red yarn 
for second spinning. It ran badly, al- 
though it was made of fine Australian 
I asked the one day to 


get me a special lot, and said, if le 


wool. “super 
would, that I would try and make the 
13 run yarn at first spinning. He had 
a special lot sorted. I ran it through 
the mixing picker twice and tnen got 
it on the mule and spun it as fine as 
they wanted it, 12 run, and it spun 
(This is on record today in the 
Mills 


verify this by asking the present boss, 


well. 
Weybosset and any one can 
Joe Budrow.) This was all done by 
saving the staple in the picking room 

Another trouble with carders is car¢ 
lessness in putting on oil, emulsion, or 
whatever they use. The will 
slap it on from a dipper, o1 
with an old broom in any old way. 
Even in first class mills it is surpris- 


men 
pail, or 
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ing how careless and _ indifferent 
carders are in picking and preparing 
If the stock is not mixed, 


picked, and oiled as it should be, it 


their stock. 


will not go right in the mill. 
Weybosset, I 
had saved a few thousand dollars and 


After three years at 


left here to go into the shoddy busi- 


I bought a garnett, rag pickers, 


hess, 


cards, etc. Things did not go my way 


and after two years I went 


again, with a good deal less mone 


carding 
y 


than when I left off, but with more 
experience in the shoddy business. 
SAM DRIVER 


To be continued. 





Treating Ramie Fibre. 


A resident of Stuttgart, Germany, 
has secured a patent, (728,498,) in the 
U. 8. for a process of preparing ramie. 
He states that the invention relates to 
improvements in the treating of ramic 
fibre in order to render it fit for the 
manufacture of shirts and other arti- 
cles of wearing-apparel. By this 
treating of the fibre it is deprived of 
gummy matter and loses its brittle- 
hess, 

lor this purpose the ramie fibre is 
treated in the vacuum by means of 
soda, (Na.Co,,) 


until all brittle substances are 


Sop, glycerine, and 
pumice 
The amounts of the ingre- 


220 lbs. of 


removed. 
dients are about as follows: 
raumie fibre 22 lbs. of soap, 
(Na.Co,,) 22 Ibs. of 
pumice. 


the dried 
14 lbs. of soda, 
glycerine, and 2% Ibs. of 
mixed with a 


These substances are 


sufficient quantity of water free of 
lime, and the mixture is boiled about 
After that 


libre is dried and then again 


twelve to sixteen hours. 
time the 
through a solu- 


lrawn five-per-cent. 


tion of soap, while any particles of 
wood are remnoved by means of a five. 
per-cent. solution of sulphuric acid. 
The object of the pumice is to loosen 
the fibres by direct friction. By treat- 
ing the ramie fibre this way the fibre 
now free from gummy matter becomes 
very hygroscopic, the shirts made of 


it gaining a high hygienic quality. 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new mach- 
inery, devices, and processes being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest 


to textile manufacturers. 
market. 


It is not a list of patents, but of improvements coming on the 


Interested parties are referred to the manufacturers for further information, These items 
are published without charge and regardless of advertising consideration, the idea being to 
resent to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, etc. of interest to tex- 


ile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Chain for Power Transmission. 
The Morse Chain Co., Trueman- 
boro, N. Y., are putting on the market 
a chain for power transmission, for 
use in rooms where the conditions are 
unfavorable for belts and other meth- 
ods of transmission. 


Process for the Purification of Waste 
Scouring Liquor. > 

The Yaryan Co., Times Bldg., New 
York, are introducing into this country 
a machine and process for purifying 
wool scouring liquor and reclaiming 
the waste product. This process is 
now used in a successful way on a 
large scale in England. A description 
will be found in another part of this 
issue. 

Cop Builder. 

A. E. Heipt, Forst, Germany, has 
invented and is introducing into Euro- 
pean mills a device for cross binding 
yarn on cops. It is claimed that the 
attachment gives a much harder cop, 
which will stand severe handling 
without breakage. 


Loom Picking Motion. 

The Saxony Loom Co., Chemnitz, 
are introducing a loom picking motion, 
which is operating by gears instead of 
cams. 

Snarl Catcher for Spinning Machines. 

Arnold Stossel, Wien, Austria, is 
putting on the market a snarl catcher 
for ring spinning machines. It has 
heen used in English mills for a num- 
ber of years and given good satisfac- 
tion there. The device is illustrated 
and described in another part of this 
issue. 


A Cold Steam Engine. 

This is the name given to an engine 
which has an auxiliary apparatus for 
utilizing the exhaust steam. A com- 
pound type of this engine is now in 
operation at the Technical High School 


of Charlottenburg, Germany. A (de- 
scription will be found in another part 
of the Textile World. 


An Improved Heilmann Comber. 
Asa Lees & Co., Oldham, England, 


are putting on the market an improved 
comber built on the Heilmann systen. 


Steaming Machine. 

The Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., have made several 
changes in their steaming machine. 
The principal features of the new ma- 
chine are an increase in the diameter 
of the cylinders and brushes and an 
improvement in the clutches. 


Hopper for Northrop Loom. 
The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., 
have brought out an improved hopper 
for the Northrop loom, which is said 
to be a great improvement over the 
one heretofore in use. 
New Fabric for Toweling. 
Harry W. Smith, Worcester, Mass.. 
has invented and patented a new fab- 
ric, made with a leno weave, for 
towels. It is described in another 
part of this issue. 


A New Heddle. 

The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 1842 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are ptifting on the market a heddle 
made from one piece of steel, with no 
twist in the eye. Patents have been 
nllowed for this heddle, which is said 
to be cheaper than the imported 
article. 


Improved Knitting Needle. 

Ernest Reckert, Chemnitz, Germany, 
is putting upon the market an im- 
proved latch needle for knitting ma- 
chines. 

The improvement consists in fasten- 
ing the rivet by an electrical process. 
It is claimed that the new needle is 
much more durable and that the rivet 
does not easily become loose. 
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The Steam Turbine. 


Improvements in the methods of 
using steam for power have since the 
Watt 


changes in the mechanical appliances 


time of been confined to 
for utilizing steam power by expan- 
The 
well 


sion behind a piston. wasteful- 


ness of this method is known, 
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of a spherical vessel mounted upon 


trunnions through which 


admitted to finally 


steam was 


issue from open- 
ings tangential to the sphere. 
Many later, in 1629, the 


Italian, Giovanni Branca, brought out 


centuries 


the impact turbine, employing a jet 


f steam to impinge upon vanes or 














FIG. 1, 


but all efforts to upon it 
have heretofore been unavailing. 
Of all the brought 
ward as substitutes for the 
engine, the steam has 
the most promising. In principle 
and even in type it is not new, being 
in fact the first heat 
in the history of steam engineering, 
as far back as 120 B. C., when Hero 
of Alexandria described an apparatus 
for utilizing heat energy. This ap- 
paratus, a reaction turbine, consisted 


improve 
machines for- 
piston 


turbine been 


motor recorded 


THE DE LAVAL STEAM fURBINE. 


blades of a wheéel. This latter, fa- 
miliar to us in the hydraulic motors 
of the Pelton type, gen- 
eral principle the characteristic feat- 
ures embodied in the present day De 
Laval steam turbine. 

Thus we see as early as 


exhibits in 


1629 the 
introduction of the reaction and im- 
pact turbine, although of 
form and not capable of practical ap- 
plication; all attempts at 
along these lines have, until a 
paratively short time ago, proven un- 


imperfect 


perfection 
com- 
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successful; this was probably owing, 
however, to the interest aroused in 
the success of 1705, 
and later by Watt and his followers, 
in perfecting the 
gine. 

In 1883 De Laval made a successful 
steam turbine, using it in direct con- 
nection with the shaft of the well- 
known cream separator, manufactured 
in this country by The De Laval Sep- 
first 


Newcomen in 


reciprocating en- 


arator Company. This, his 
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of the steam and the conversion of 
its entire static energy into kinetic; 
and to overcome the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a wheel accurately enough 
balanced to revolve about its centre 
of gravity at a velocity sometimes as 
high as 1350 ft. per second, without 
causing a side pressure destructive to 
plain bearings and a rigid shaft, he 
produced a flexible shaft which was 
also patented. 


With the advent of the diverging 














FIG. 2. 


steam turbine, in design and con- 
struction a reaction wheel, was, how- 
ever, soon replaced by one of the 
Branca type, and of the results at- 
tained Prof. Thurston says, “The re- 
sult was an astonishing efficiency in 
many cases of good design; and the 
Branca form, particularly, exhibited 
such satisfactory qualities as con- 
structed by De Laval for this use as 
to make it a permanent and standard 
addition to our list of prime movers.” 
However satisfactory 
sults were, the steam turbine was yet 
very limited in its application and 
comparatively wasteful of steam, and 
to successfully compete with the re- 
ciprocating steam engine, it was nec- 
essary to introduce means for the 
complete expansion of the steam. 
By use of the diverging nozzle, 
which he patented, De Laval secured 
a complete and adiabatic expansion 


as these re- 
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nozzle and the flexible shaft, the De 
Laval turbine has steadily progressed, 
thousands of machines in sizes from 
3 to 300 H. P. having been built up to 
the present time. 

The general construction of the De 
Laval steam turbine will be clearly 
understood from the halftone, Fig. 1, 
showing the different parts. The 
construction of the turbine, it will be 
presents no extraordinary de- 
parture from everyday engineering 
practice. However, the workmanship 
and material used, owing to the high 
speed employed, must be of the very 
highest quality. 

The turbine wheel is mounted upon 
a slender, flexible shaft, and in such 
position relative to the wheel case as 
to revolve entirely free, liberal space 
being allowed on each side. The 
wheel case and the wheel case cover 
are so shaped as to form “safety 


seen, 
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bearings” around the hub of the 
wheel for the purpose of catching 
and checking its speed in case of an 
accident to the shaft 

The after 
the governor valve, enters the steam 
distributed to 


steam, passing through 


chamber, where it is 
the various nozzles. These, according 
to the size of machine, range in num 
ber from 1 to 12. They are generally 
fitted with shutting off 
which one or more nozzles can be cut 
out when the turbine is not loaded to 
its full capacity. This allows steam 
of boiler 
ways used, and adds to the economy 
on light loads. 

After passing through the 


valves, by 


pressure to be almost al- 


nozzles, 
the steam is now completely expand- 
through the 
buckets, its kinetic is trans- 
ferred to the turbine wheel. After 
performing its work the steam passes 
into a chamber, and out through the 
exhaust opening. 

The velocity of the turbine wheel 
and shaft, in most cases too great for 
practical utilization, is considerably 
reduced by a spiral gear 
usually made 10 to 1.. Owing to the 
high speed of the engine the governor 


ed, and in blowing 


energy 


means of 


is very effective. 

Among the claims made for the De 
its high efficiency 
It is stated that 
turbine run- 


Laval turbine is 
with variable loads. 
in the De Laval steam 
ning non-condensing, the consumption 
of steam per horse-power is less at 
full load than any other condensing 
steam engine. effi- 
ciency is better than any compound 
condensing Unlike the 
steam engine, however, the efficiency 


Condensing, the 
engine. 


is nearly the same throughout its en- 
tire working range. 

Fig. 2 is a perspective 
300 H. P. De Laval turbine. 
these turbines are in successful oper- 
ation. It is being built in Sweden, 
France, Pmgland and Germany, as 
well as in the United ‘States. The 
American works are in operation and 
in readiness to fill orders promptly. 
Further information can be obtained 


view of a 
Many of 
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by addressing the general othce of the 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 74 
Cortlandt St., New York. 





**Hurricane’’ Yarn Scouring Machine. 


It is quite an advantage in scour- 
ing yarn to be able to vary the dura- 
tion of the process of scouring to suit 
the yarn under 
including the 
considerable time to 


treatment. Some 
grays, 


cleanse 


yarns, require 

them 
thoroughly, while other yarns can be 
scoured with ease in a very few min- 
utes. 

In the “Hurricane” Yarn 
Machine, illustrated, the time 
can be regulated at the will of the 
After the yarn has been 
tied into an endless chain by means 
of tie bands, it is immersed in the 
scouring liquor and carried up be- 
tween the squeeze rolls, then down 
into the scouring liquor again, and so 
on alternately, until the operation of 
scouring is completed. But one hand- 
ling is thus required during the proc- 
ess. 


Scouring 


here 


operator. 


The scouring being completed, the 
yarn is next passed to a second bowl 
and frequently to a third one, where 
the yarn is thoroughly rinsed. A set 
of three bowls makes a most accepta- 
ble arrangement and satisfies the re- 
quirements of most dyers. 

These machines are built with iron 
bowls and, in the one illustrated, the 
two compartments are independent of 
one another. It is possible, therefore, 
to scour a separate chain of yarn in 
each side of the bowl: or one-half of 
the bowl can be -used in scouring and 
the other half for rinsing. 

The builders also make single-bowl 
scouring machines, in which the ca- 
pacity is just one-half of the double- 
bowl machines, as but one chain of 
yarn is scoured at a time. 

Means are 
the rubber rings about as they be- 
come worn and the wearing parts of 
the machine are designed so that they 
ean be adjusted from time to time. 
majority of the dye houses 


provided for changing 


The 
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usually require the upper roll only to 


be covered with rubber rings, but the 


lower roll can also be covered, if de- 


sired. Extra large valves of special 


design are used for draining, the 


bowls and the machines are built ta 


the most substantial manner as re 
quired for this heavy work. 
filled by the 


probably the 


The orders now being 


builders best 


that 


are proof 


these machines are being appre 
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that it is the 


retain the number in the gray to des- 


out the fact custom to 
ignate the finished yarn, although the 
actual number has been changed by 
the increase in 

A firm that 


protested 


weight. 
had 


against the 


imported these 


goods Assess 
ment of duty in accordance with the 
number in the gray and on the weight 
the bath 
finished should 


finished, claiming that num- 


ber and weight when 
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“HURRICANE” DOUBLE.-BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINE. 


ciated by the practical dyer. Any 
furnished 
Machin 


ery Company, 6721 Germantown Ave., 


other information will be 


by the Philadelphia’ Drying 
Philadelphia, concerning this scouring 
“Hurri 


especially 


machine or their well known 


cane” dryers, which are 
built for drying and carbonizing yarn, 
wool, cotton stock, 


rags, etc. 


Imported Glazed Cotton Yarn. 


The process of dyeing, glazing and 
finishing cotton yarn results in an in- 
thick- 


recent decision 


crease both of the weight and 


ness of the thread. A 
Of 335: 


Board of Appraisers brings 


be taken for this 
The 


the collector’s decision overruling the 


purpose, 


courts have recently attirmed 


protest of the importers. 


The more helpless we are to rem 
. ‘ . 
edv an evil, the mere sincerely do we 


appreciate its weight.—d’ Houdetot. 


We have 
mouth. Nature thus teaches that it is 
better to listen than to talk.—Sterne. 


two ears and but on 


Everyone must either walk or rur. 


He that stops is lost.—J. Simon. 


—To dare thifk but half is to live 


but half.—Voltaire. 
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Imperfections in Weaving. 


ARTICLE III. 


ARTHUR DYSON. 


Many of my friends in the weave 
room will agree with me when I say 
that one of the most troublesome im- 
perfections to be contended with on 
goods as sateens and Bedford 
cords is “kinky filling.” At the same 
time I fancy that many of the men in 


such 


would be 
“kinky” 


cloth was a thing of the past; they are 


charge of the “mule rooms” 


only too glad to hear that 


hardly ever free from either a_ visit 
from the overseer of weaving or a re- 
port from bim complaining of the con 
dition of the yarn, and its tendency to 
form “loops” on the surface of the 
cloth, 

Sometimes the fault lies in the 
“mule room,” and if such is the case, 
it is almost useless to try to weave 
perfect cloth, and the only remedy for 
the weaver to adopt is to get some 


new “filling’ and use the other on 


coods which do not 
to “kink.” 


I do not intend to enter into an elab- 


have a tendency 


orate explanation of the causes of 
these kinks, but at the same time I 
think that, 
weaving knew what was the cause of 


ihese “kinks” in the yarn, they would 


if more of the overseers of 


be in a better position to argue the 
matter with the overseer of the mule 
room. If the kinks come on the bot- 
tom of the “‘cop” the trowble generally 


that 
afraid to get his 


lies in the fact the spinner has 


been yarn tight 


cnough, owing to its tendency to snap 


when the cop is forming. Another 


cause is setting the “fallers” up too 


high. Another matter which is im 


portant, is the question of the car 
riage and spindles being in line. 
which 


ne cause of kinks in yarn 


cannot be blamed to the’ spinning 


room, is uneven roping. Twist will 


always run to the finest place, and 
therefore, if the roping is uneven, the 
twist will get into the fine places, 


form kinks and be wound upon the 
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cop in that manner. Single roping 
will also cause the same trouble. 
Figs. 6 and 7 are illustrations of an 
imperfection, which 
demns the cloth and is one of the most 
obstinate evils that the weaver has to 
deal with. These imperfections, com- 
monly called “misspicks” or “mis- 
matched patterns,” are caused in two 
ways: either through some defect in 
the mechanism of the “Dobby Head,” 
or through the carelessness of the 
weaver in starting up the loom, when 
through the failure of the weft, the 
loom has been stopped by the weft- 


completely con- 


fork, and at the same time has not as- 
eertained the position of the pattern 
chain. 

Fig. 6 gives us a fair idea of the ef- 
fect on the cloth of the first-named 
cause, and Fig. 7 is an illustration of 
the defect arising from the last-named 
cause. 

In the case of “misspicks” caused by 
the dobby, there are several causes 
which tend to produce them, such as: 
“pegs” missing from the pattern 
chain; the levers or latches failing to 
hook on properly when the knife is 
in position to receive them; and the 
binding of the latches so as to cause 
them to remain on the knife when 
otherwise they should remain clear of 
it. 

About the best remedy which can be 
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applied for the trouble arising from 
the pattern-chain, is to use the 
chain-bars which are furnished with 
a wire running lengthwise through 
each, and the iron pegs used in the 
chain having a groove cut in them, 
thereby allowing the person building 
the chain to “lock” them by means of 
the wire, thus insuring their perma- 
nent retention in the bar until the 
wire is again removed. Otherwise. 
there is no certainty of the chain be- 
ing perfect, for, after a few days, the 
pegs are apt to work loose and drop 
upon the floor, the weaver will care- 


lessly sweep them up with the dirt 
which accumulates around the loom. 
For misspicks arising from the fail- 
ure of the “latches” to catch onto the 
knife in their proper order there is 
only one remedy to be applied. It is 
the inspection, at least once a day, of 
the different looms in the room; when 
ever one is found that is making iniss- 
picks is should be fixed properly, and 
fixer should take the proper methods. 
Hiow often we find that the loom 
fixers do not know the least thing con- 
cerning patterns and patterm making, 
and when called upon by the weaver 
to attend to some defect of the pat- 
tern, will simply take a hammer or 
wrench, and deliver blows upon the 
delicate parts of the dobby which 
might more fittingly be applied to a 
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blacksmith’s anvil: It would pay all 
overseers if they insisted on their help 
(loom fixers) having a latch-bender, 
see Fig. 9, with which they could 
raise or lower the latches as re- 
quired. 


These “benders” can be made at the 
will. They are made out of 3/4 inch 
square steel, and are turned down at 
right angles on one end, and a slot put 
in the turned-down end, which ena- 
bles the fixer to insert the end of the 
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latch and thus bend it to either side. 
At the other end another slot is placed 
in the steel, which is used to bend the 
latch up or down. Of course the 
proper setting of the time of the head, 
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and also the position of the knives 
when at their extreme throw, have a 
great deal to do with the proper work- 
ing of the dobby. 

There is much which might be said 
on the question of preventing the 


misspicks caused by the weaver, and 
shown at Figs. 7 and 8 Fig. 7 
shows a misspick caused by the 
filing having been broken, as weaver 
has failed to reset the chain ¢ylinder 
and the pattern does not follow its 
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regular order. If a loom has a good 
brake, and it is im good condition, 
there should be very little difficulty 
from this trouble; at the same time 
the overseer should keep an eye on the 
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weavers who are engaged on work re- 
quiring a continuous pattern and im- 
press upon them the importance of 
matching the patterns. 

At Fig. 8 we find that the 
should with 


one 


spots, 
alternate each 


broken up in 


which 
other, are place, 
and in another place two spots follow 
each other in succession on the same 
part of the cloth, thus making : 
This has re- 
having a 


“ery 
serious imperfection. 
sulted from the 
“pickout” and neglecting to see that 
the part of the pattern just woven cor- 
responds with the pattern chain which 
has just passed under the levers. This 
avoided by any- 
thing done to the loom. 

There is a possibility that the miss- 
picks shown at Fig. 7, will be greatly 
owing to the rapidly in- 
creasing use of the “Northrop” loom, 
with its filing changing mechanism 
and the feeler connected with it, which 
changes the filling bobbin automati- 
cally before the filling is entirely used 
up. thus reducing the possibility of 
such a misspick to the causes of the 
filling which is 


weaver 


irouble cannot be 


lessened, 


breaking, guarded 
against by using better stock and the 
best carding and spinning machinery. 
These “feelers” can be operated either 
by electricity or mechanical methods, 
and are a great improvement on the 
self-feeding loom. 


To be continued.) 





A New Toweling. 


A very clever invention in toweling 
known as the “Rubdry,” 
fected 
Smith, 
Mills, Mass., has 
placed on the market 
month, 


recently per- 
Harry W. 
Wachusetts 


and patented by 
president of the 
Worcester, been 


within the last 


The peculiar effect embodied in this 
fabric is produced by using a heavy 


Egyptian novelty cotton filling in a 


The nubs are thus held 
from pulling back and forth and the 


leno weave. 


leno being a netting weave, gives the 
necessary pull desirable in towel ef- 


fects. 
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In making these goods a Crompton 
cam loom is used instead of a dobby, 
as in the majority of leno weaves. 

The 
for filling and is handled by means of 


borders consist of cable cord 
the box motion. 
This combination. gives a toweling 
perfect in construction and unlike any 
fabric for this purpose which has ever 
been produced. 
The patents cover this 


England and the Continent. 


country, 





A New Spinning Ring. 


A device has recently been patent 
ed, which, it is claimed, will 
the friction of the traveler upon its 
ring, equalize the tension of the yarn, 
and lay it upon the bobbin with 
greater speed without breaking. 

A traveler-ring is connected with a 


reduce 


yielding support or holder in such 
manner that a gyratory motion is im- 
parted to the former, which insures 


the desired tension of the yarn upon 
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the traveler during the _ different 
stages of winding. 

In the 
A represents 
the 
tionary ring, B, 
an outer ring, C, 
metrically 
ring, C, being pivoted to a stationary 
frame, D, at points, ¢ d, diametrically 
opposite each other, the vertical plane 


accompanying illustrations, 
the 
upper 
which 


traveler, free to 


traverse rail of the sta 
is pivoted to 
at points, a b, dia- 
other, said 


opposite each 


passing through the points, a b, being 
at right substantially at 
right angles to the vertical plane pass 
The re- 


angles or 


ing through the points, ¢ d. 


sult of thus pivoting the rings, B C, 
is that each one is permitted to tip or 
rock on its pivot to one side and the 
other, and rises and falls by the pull 
or tension of the yarn on the traveler 
the the traveler 

the the 
ring, B, and its speed being increased 
the yarn. The 
the traveler is 
similar to that illustrated by the gy- 
roscope, The inclination of the ring, 
C, is limited by stops, e e, projecting 
inwardly the bottom of the 
frame, D, or by other simple 
device. 


while forming cop, 


rotating around top rail of 


without breakage of 


motion imparted to 


from 
any 
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A Snarl Catcher for Ring Frames. 


Much waste and imperfect yarn re- 


sults from broken threads on ring 


frames catching on to and breaking 


the adjoining ends, which in turn 


may break down others. It is not un 
common for one broken end to break 
five or six more in this way. 

To overcome this difficulty the de- 
the 


invented. 


vice shown in accompanying 
We un- 


in successful 


drawing has been 


derstand that it is now 
use in English mills and is being in- 
Continent. It 


troduced on the con- 


- el ae 


sists of the notched metal strip, A, 
which is fastened by a hinge joint at 
P to a piece that is screwed into the 
lappet, E. 

Sufficient 
between this piece, A, 
the spindle, so that the yarn will not 
to it 


of spinning; 


left 
and the line of 


space, D, should be 


catch on in the ordinary course 


one inch for warp and 


inch for filling 


be sufficient 


seven-eighths of an 
found to 
The piece, B, is ad- 


yarn has been 
for this purpose. 
justed to the right or left of the spin 
dle, according as warp or filling is to 
be spun. 


When the thread begins to snarl it 
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flies out and catches into the notched 
teeth in A, which prevents the end 
from interfering with the adjoining 
thread. If the lappet, E, is thrown 
back when doffing or putting on bob- 
bins, the piece, A, 
hinge, B, and falls down by its own 
weight against the lappet, and does 
not interfere with the operator's 
lands. 

It is a simple device, can be manu- 
factured at a low cost. 


swings on the 


Mule and Ring Frame Spinning. 


CHARLES GEGAUFF, Mill Engineer. 


Translated from L’Industrie Textile for the 
Textile World. 


lt is an accepted fact today that the 
ring frame is well adapted for spin- 
ning coarse and medium numbers; on 
these counts the tendency is; conse- 
quently, toward substituting the ring 
frame for the mule. It is also a well 
recognized fact im this country 
(France) that the ring frame is not 
yet able to handle fine counts as well 
as the mule, either for warp or for 
filling spun on cops. 

The superiority of mule on fine 
counts is due partially to the smaller 
per spindle on the 
frame, arising from the shower speed 
of the ring frame spindle as compared 
with that of the mule. High speed 
cannot be employed on the ring frame, 


production ring 


because an excessive speed results in 
a frequent breakage of the yarn, and 
a bad quality of the product. The in- 
creased speed of the mule spindle 
compensates for the time lost while 
the mule carriage is goimg in and com- 
ing out. 

Another disadvantage of the ring 
frame is the inability to draw the yarn 
while twisting. Of two threads hav- 
ing the same twist, the better and 
more regular yarn will be that one in 
which a small amount of twist was 
being introduced into the yarn while 
it was being drafted or drawn. This 
simultaneous twisting and drafting is 
what occurs in mule spinning. 
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It is often claimed that the reason 
why the ring frame is not adapted for 
spinning tilling is because of the im- 
possibility of making the yarn soft 
enough. Those who have made care- 
ful experiments on this point, how- 
ever, know very well that on the ring 
frame the yarn can by the use of light 
travelers and a moderate speed be 
made as soft as desired, in fact, softer 
than is required even for filling. 

The inferiority of the ring frame for 
spinning fine filling on cops is due to 
the small size of the cop or point of 
the bobbin as compared with the size 
of the base of the cone or outside of 
the yarn on the cop. 

As a matter of fact soft fine filling 
yarn can be spun perfectly on the ring 
frame, the bobbins ‘having an exterior 
diameter of % inch, by using bobbins 
with a diameter of at least % inch at 
the swallest point and of at least % 
inch at the largest point or base 
where the yarn is first wound. If, 
smail tube like those on 
the mule (say % inch in diam.), is 
used on the ring frame, the breakage 
of the ends will be so frequent as to 
prevent the operation of the machine, 
either for filling or even warp. This 
then is the true reason why the ring 
frame has not, up to the present time, 
been generally adopted for spinning 
fine counts of filling. 

Many attempts have been made to 
overcome this difficulty of spinning on 
small tubes on the ring frame. One 
method for producing a compact bob- 
bin that would not separate in weav. 
ing consisted in dropping the ring rail 
rapidly so as to cross the yarn on the 
bobbin, after which it would rise 
slowly winding the yarn in regular 
The objection to this was that 
a great many threads broke during the 
descent, as the yarn was at this time 
subjected to an increased tension. To 
avoid, this difficulty another mechan. 
ism caused the ring rail to rise rapidly, 
while it moved downward slowly; this 
prevented the breakage of the yarn. 
It resulted, however, in the formation 
of a very soft bobbin, which easily 


however, a 


layers. 
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split in the loom; if the point of the 
bobbin once became broken it was im- 
possible to straighten it out 
and the whole bobbin had to be 
thrown into the waste. Another 
method consisted in applying a differ- 
ential 
of the frame, by which the speed was 


again, 


motion to the driving cylinder 


reduced when the ring rail commenced 
to descend, consequently, the crossing 
could be effected without such a rapid 
movement of the rail; this, 
did not remedy the difficulty. 

It is a well known fact that more or 
weaving mule 


however, 


less waste is made in 
spun filling on cops, owing to the fact 
that it is inypossible to weave up the 
last portion of the yarn remaining on 
the cop, while yarn spun on bobbins on 
ring frames can be woven up to the 
last pick. This advantage in favor of 
the ring frame is estimated at 3 per 
‘ent. in the waste made. 

A widely 
erroneous idea has found lodgment in 
manufac- 


spread, but nevertheless 
the minds of spinners and 
turers as to the irregularity of the 
twist given to the yarn. by the ring 
frame. It is claimed that the ring 
frame twists the yarn harder at the 
outside than at the point next to the 
bobbin. The claim is made that in 
order to obtain a uniform twist it is 
necessary that the ring should revolve 
at a uniform speed; it is the speed of 
the spindle which remains unchanged, 
while the ring falls one revolution be- 
hind each time that the yarn is wound 
around the bobbin. Since the time re- 
quired to wind the yarn once arouna 
the bobbin varies with the diameter, 
being shortest at the point and longest 
at the base of the cone, it follows that 
the twist is introduced at a variable 
Consequently, it is said the 
must 


rate. 
twist in the 
vary in like proportion. 

This conclusion would be correct if 
it were not for an additional twist 
given to the yarn when it is unwound 
from the end of the bobbin, as is the 
coming through the 


yarn necessarily 


ease of filling 
shuttle, and which the line of reason. 
ing that we have cited entirely 
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ignores. Each turn of the yarn around 
the bobbin contains a latent turn of 
twist which materializes when the 
yarn is unwound from the end of the 
bobbin. 

can be 


This fact readily demon- 


strated by winding a narrow strip of 
paper several turns around a bobbin 
or the finger and then drawing it off 
then be 


/ 


lengthwise; the paper will 











FIG. 1. Fla. 2. 
found to contain as many turns of 
twist as there were turns around the 
lig. I.) The direction of 
this twist will be the same as if it had 
been effected by slanting and revolv- 
ing the bobbin as is done on the mule. 
Consequently the unwinding of the 
thread from the bobbin adds one turn 
of twist to the yarn for each turn of 
the yarn unwound from the bobbin. 

This is exactly the reverse of the in- 
equality of twist caused by the trav- 


tube, (see 
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eler falling behind the bobbin during 
the process of spinning on the ring 
frame and which results in the yarn 
having one turn less of twist for each 
turn of the yarn around the bobbin. 
Thus by unwinding yarn spun on a 
ring frame from the end of the bob- 
bin, twist is added which makes the 
total turns of twist in the yarn exact- 
ly equal to the number of revolutions 
made by the spindle in the process of 
spinning and corrects the inequality 
of twist caused by the traveler fall- 
ing behind the spindle. 

If, however, the yarn is unwound by 
pulling the yarn off at right angles to 
the bobbin, causing the bobbin to re- 
volve, the inequality of twist due to 
the variable speed of the traveler will 
remain in the yarn. 

The case is different with yarn spun 
on the mule. Here the twist is uni- 
form when wound on the bobbin, and, 
if the yarn is unwound from the end 
of the bobbin, a turn of twist will be 
added for each turn of yarn unwound 
from the bobbin; as the turns vary 
with the size of the cop, ‘it necessarily 
follows that an irregular twist is thus 
given to the yarn. If, however, mule 
yarn is unwound at right angles to the 
bobbin or cop, no twist will be added 
and, consequently, the twist will re- 
main uniform. 

The irregularity of twist, due to the 
variation in size of bobbin on which 
the yarn ts wound by the ring frame, 
may be calculated, as follows: 

C=—circumference of bobbin at the 
point of cone. 

C,—circumference of bobbin at the 
base of cone. 

Turns per inch at the point—1 in. 

C. 

Turns per inch at the base=1 in. + 

© 


‘ 
Difference in turns per inch between 


1+C)—(1+C). 
The bobbin made on the ring frame 


point and base=(-— 
has about the following dimensions. 
C—1% inches, circ. at point. 
C,—2% inches, cire. at base; hence, 
Difference in twist of ring frame 
yarn between point and base = (1- 
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1.25)—(1+2.75)==.486 turns per inch. 
The bobbin made on the mule has 
about the following dimensions: 
C=—5s inch, cire. at point. 
U,=2% inches, cire. at base; hence, 
Difference in twist of mule yarn be- 


. 


5)—U+ 


. 


tween point and base=(1+.62 
2.75)—=1.24 turns per inch. 

This difference of 14% turns per inch 
between the yarn at point and base in 
mule spun yarn will exist when the 
yarn is unwound from the end of the 
bobbin, as in the case when filling 
passes from a shuttle. 

it is frequently asserted that the 
fine counts spun on the ring frame are 
inferior to mule spun yarn because of 
the irregularity in the twist. This we 
have shown to be erroneous; the twist 
of ring frame yarn is regular, while 
that of mule yarn is irregular when 
unwound from the end of the bobbin. 

The real reason why the ring frame 
is not adapted for fine yarn can be 
summed up in the following words, 
“The ring frame does not draw the 
yarn while twisting it. On the mule 
the yarn is drawn about 10 per cent. 
finer when the carriage moves out and 
while the yarn is being twisted. 

It is a curious, not to say remarka- 
ble fact that the draft of the yarn on 
the nvule when the carriage is coming 
out is exerted most upon the coarser 
parts of the yarn, where it is most 
reeded. The twist passes to the finer 
places in the yarn leaving the coarser 
parts soft, (see Fig. 2.) The longitudinal 
tension on the yarn then draws the 
coarser and softer places finer and as 
these thick parts of the thread are re- 
duced in size, the twist enters and ar- 
rests the process of drafting, which is 
then transferred instantaneously to 
some other and coarser parts of the 
yarn. 

By this process of combined twisting 
and drafting, during which the draft 
instantaneously selects the 
of the thread, a very smooth 
uniform thread is produced, and it is 
to this that mule spun yarn owes a 
larger share of its superiority over 


coarser 
parts 


ring spun yarn. 
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The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this Copnstmens. We 


pay for articles accepted. 
pressed. We make ail necessary revisions 
of experience in writin 


and pueweraghe and sketches are desirable, 
go considerat 


The Warp Shed. 


The 
angle formed by the separation of the 


shed may be defined as the 


warp threads 


of the shuttle. 


to permit the passage 


The mechanical methods of forming 


the shed may be divided into two 


The acceptance depends entirely upon the value o 


the ideas ex. 


and urge practical men to contribute, regardless 
for publication. illustrations add much to the value of an article, 

All communications are confidential, and under 
on is writer’s name published or made known withcut his permission, 


line, A C, while the other portion is 
deflected in the form of a _ broken 
A B C; the dotted line, h, 
resents the height of the shed. 
The little 
ployed, kinds of 


line, rep- 


single shed is but em- 


chiefly in certain 


jacquard weaving, where the shed is 


formed from 2 to 2% inches high. 











Bi 


classes: single and double. The sin 


gle shed is formed by raising or low 


ering a portion of the warp, while the 


remaining portion is at rest. Fig. 1 


represents a single shed formed by 


and Fig. 2, one 


lowering the 


raising, formed by 


warp. In each case a 


portion of the warp is held in the 


3 represents the shed produced. 
The less the warp is raised above the 
level, A C, the less will be the ten 
sion on the yarn. 

The 


consisted in the use of a single har- 


primitive method of weaving 


ness or shaft carrying each alternate 


thread or one-half of the warp. This 





| 
) 
) 
| 
/ 
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shaft formed the shed by alternately 
rising above or dropping below tbe 
level of the other threads, which re- 
mained at rest. 

Fig. 4 represents a longitudinal sec- 
tion of a cloth woven with one har- 
ness; the lines represent the warp, 
and the points, the filling. This illus- 
tration shows the irregularity of the 
fabric caused by operating but one 
half of the warp threads. Owing to 


the unequal tension two warp beams 
are needed for this method of weay- 
ing. 

The double shed is formed by a 
combination of the two methods of 
producing the single shed. One part 
of the warp rises and the other de- 
scends; it is evident that for a shed 
of the same height it will be neces- 
sary to deflect the warp threads but 
one-half as much as with the single 
shed. Fig. 5 shows the position of 
the warp yarn in a double shed. 

In the operation of weaving there 
are three different kinds of sheds: 1. 
Closed Shed; 2. Mixed Shed; 3. Open 
Shed. 


These expressions, in common with 
many others, are used in a double 
sense. This is due to the fact that in 
the transformation of the weaving 
industry from hand to machine work, 
many expressions which originated in 
the hand industry were retained in 
machine work. The original terms, 
open shed and closed shed, related 
originally to the shed when the reed 
pressed the filling in position; this 


a 


meaning has not only been retained, 
but also applied to the action of the 
harness. 

We will first consider the action of 
the reed and then that of the har- 
ness. The terms open and closed 
shed used in connection with the ac 
tion of the reed are of general signi- 
fication, that is, they are used in both 
hand and power weaving, while the 
same terms applied to the action of 
the harness are employed only in 
power weaving. 

1. Closed Shed: Cloth is made 
with a closed shed when the follow- 
ing shed has already been formed 
when the reed is driving the filling 
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thread into Fig. 6 shows 
the action of the reed, R, and filling 
pick B; the shed A for the succeeding 
pick is already The filling 
pick, having reached its proper posi- 
tion, both by the 
thread and the reed at the same time; 
it is thus 
which contributes much to the solid- 
ity of the fabric. 

Fig. 7 is a transversal section along 
the line of the last pick in a fabric 
with the closed shed at the 
moment when the reed is pressing 
this pick into The 
threads are represented by a, a’, etc. 


position. 


formed. 


is pressed warp 


subjected to a _ torsion, 


woven 


position. warp 


and b, b', ete. As the harness has al- 
ready changed position in order to 
form the next shed, the filling thread 
will be deflected both up and down, 
The closed shed 


° 


as shown at Fig. 7. 
thus has a tendency to stretch the 
filling thread in the interior of the 
fabric. This tendency is not regular 
and, consequently, at the intersection 
of the warp and filling threads minute 
irregularities are formed which gives 
the fabric a dull, irregular appear- 
ance when woven. 

2. Mixed Shed: The shed is termed 
mixed when the harnesses are all on 
the same level when the reed presses 
the filling thread position. In 
this shed the filling thread assumes a 
straighter position than with the 
closed shed. This method is suitable 
for most fabrics, although it does not 
texture as the closed 


into 


form as firm.a 
shed. 

3. Open Shed: In this 
weaving the filling pick is placed in 
position by the before any 
change has taken place in the shed, 
see Fig. 8. The various filling threads 
are thus kept in a straight line and, 
parallel 


method of 


reed 


consequently, are nearer 
than is the case with the other sheds. 

Fig. 9 is a of the fabric 
woven with an showing 
the position of the warp threads and 
filling pick, as the latter is brought 
into position by the reed. A B is the 
filling pick a, a’, ete. and b, b*, repre- 
sents the warp threads. Practically 


section 


open shed 


the same results are. arrived at by 
both the open and mixed sheds. In 
the open shed the filling thread is not 
subjected to that which it 
undergoes in the other sheds; conse- 
quently the filling pick 
straighter position, the 
are less rounded. 


torsion 


occupies a 
intersections 


From what has already been said, 
it will be readily that 
each form of shed has its advantages 


understood 
for particular fabrics. Fig. 14 repre- 
sents a fabric in which the portion. 
A, has been with either an 
open or mixed shed and the portion, 
B, with a closed shed. 


woven 


These draw 
ings will give an idea of the effects 
produced by these different methods 
of weaving. We may sum up the 
matter by saying that with the open 
shed the warp deflects the filling and 
with the closed shed the 
flects the warp. 

Most silk fabrics are woven with 
either an open or mixed shed, while 
in other fabrics a closed shed is used 
to a greater extent. The open shed 
has a tendency to make the 
prominent, while the shed 
tends to make the filling more appar- 
ent. The closed shed has also a tend- 
ency to cause the goods to shrink in 
width after weaving, while the fab- 


filling de 


warp 


closed 


ric woven with the open shed retains 
the woven width better. The takeup 
of the filling is naturally greater with 
the closed shed than with the open 
shed. 

The closed shed should not be used 
indiscriminately for all fabrics; it is 
necessary to modify the shed accord- 
ing to the nature of the fabric; thus a 
fabric with a cotton weave and wool 
filling should be woven with a closed 
shed in order to give the cloth more 
the appearance of all wool. Fabrics 
made with silk organzine warp and 
wool filling should be woven with an 
open shed in order to make them re- 
semble pure silk goods. 

A partially closed shed is still used 
for manufactured goods where it is 
desired to have the filling and warp 
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show alike, and as in pure linen 


cr _ 
goods, 


SHEDS IN RELATION TO HARNESSES. 


From the point of view of the ac- 
tion of the harness, looms are called 
Fast run- 
with an 


either open or closed shed. 
ning 
open shed, while slow running looms 


looms are operated 

generally have closed sheds. 
of the har- 
nesses are brought to the same level 
after insertion of the filling. 
The begins to 
form at the level of a drawn 
from the whiproll to the breast beam; 
that is to say, if a harness lowered at 


For a closed shed all 


each 
thus 
line 


succeeding shed 


one pick is to be raised at the next 
one, it is first brought to the centre 
and then elevated, the 
ment being in reality a double one. 
In other words the action of the har- 
nesses in power looms with a closed 


level move- 


shed is similar to that in hand looms; 


the harnesses are brought to a com- 
mon 
shuttle. 


whether 


level after the passage of the 
action takes place 
the succeeding shed is the 


This 
same or not; thus, if one harness is 
raised for several consecutive picks, 
thrown to the 


it is nevertheless 


centre level at each pick. The warp 
threads thus assume the three differ- 
10, 11, 


shown at 


ent positions shown at Figs. 
12; the 
Fig. 13. 


At the moment 


complete shed is 
the reed drives the 
filling into the fabric, they occupy a 
position shown at Fig. 11 and, conse- 
quently, to lower or raise a harness 
it is only necessary to move it a dis- 
tance equal to one-half of the height 
of the shed. 

In weaving with an open shed the 
action of the harness is entirely dif 
ferent. Any harness that may have 
been raised can be lowered with one 
while a 
lowered 


movement, harness that has 


been also requires but one 
This method 
formation of the 
shed, as the harnesses remain station- 
ary when they are up or down during 
several picks. 


movement in rising. 


saves time in the 


consecutive Weaving 
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with an open shed thus has the ad- 
vantage of lessening the friction of 
the warp threads on each other; con- 
sequently it is well suited for weay- 
ing tender yarn. 

Paradoxical as this may appear, it 
possible, first to 
weave with a closed shed on looms 
operated with a closed shed, second 
to weave with an open shed on looms 


is nevertheless 





i 


operated with a closed shed, third to 
with a shed on 
operated with an open shed, fourth to 
weave 


weave closed looms 


with an shed on looms 
operated with an open shed. 


These 


open 


apparently contradictory 
statements can be reconciled by the 
double meaning of the word closed 
and open, as applied to the shed of 
the warp.—L Industrie Textile 

It often happens that ignorance 
inspires boldness and that knowledge 
is the cause of timidity.—De la Hous- 
saye. 
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The Matching of Colors on Raw Stock. 


The close matching of colors to a 
sample is of the greatest importance 
in textile manufacturing. Variations 
in shade often result in large quanti- 
ties of goods being returned. In or 
der to match colors closely, it is not 
only necessary for a dyer to possess 
the required skill, but he must have 
of finding out quickly what 


the shade of the material is during 


means 


the processes of dyeing. The color of 


only means of doing this is to run a 
small portion of the stock through a 
card to equalize the imperfections and 
variations in the shade. Unless a card 
is always work, the 
dyer is misled and variations are dis- 


ready for this 


material has ad- 
vanced too far to apply a remedy. 

A few 
breaker card for this work of 


covered when the 


mills have a regular sized 
samp- 
ling, but the use of a large card in- 
volves the 


making of considerable 


waste, 











A COLOR SAMPLING CARD FOR RAW STOCK. 


cloth or yarn under treatment is eas 
ily determined by removing a small 
sample of the yarn and cloth from the 
tub and drying it. 

This, however, does not answer in 
the case of raw stock. There are in 
most cases variations in the color of 
raw material. These variations with 
which every dyer is familiar are 
equalized in the subsequent processes 
of picking and carding. It is not too 
much to say that one-half of the va 
riations in the shade of the raw ma 
terial from the sample by which the 
goods were sold, is due to the dyer 
being misled by the swatches, which 
he takes from the material in the raw 
state. 

For this reason a convenient means 
of obtainiing samples showing the 
real shade of raw stock will prove of 


great benefit to manufacturers. The 


The Torrance 
Be we 


small breaker card, shown in the ac 


Mfg. Co., Harrison, 
are putting upon the market a 
companying illustration, for carding 
The 
diameter 


samples of colors on raw stock. 
cylinder is 15% inches in 
and the other parts are of proportion- 
ate size. It occupies a space of 4 feet 
in length by 2% feet in width, and is 
a complete card in every way, all the 
bearings being adjustable. We believe 
it will prove very popular with man- 
ufacturers and dyers for matching 
colors in raw stuffs, and result in the 
prevention of many claims for “off 
shades.” 
Further information in regard to 
from the 


Har- 


this card can be obtained 
builders, the Torrance Mfg. Co., 
rison, N. J. 


Our troubles arise from our self- 


ishness.—Edmond Thiandiere. 
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A Shuttle Carrying Two Threads. 


This shuttle has been invented in 
France for weaving two picks at one 
time. Certain goods require two 
threads in a shade, and shuttles car- 
rying two bobbins have been used for 
a long time in hand weaving, but 
numerous difficulties prevented their 
being utilized for power looms. Shut- 
tles were made with two bobbins in 
tandem, but this made the shuttle too 
long; the shuttle box of the loom had 
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Vari- 


ous effects can be produced without 


creased from 80 to 100 per cent. 


difficulty, such even as pick and pick. 
The changing the old 
style looms to adapt them for this new 


expense of 


shuttle is said to be not over ten dol- 
The however, is not 
adapted for all fabrics and the advan 


lars. device 
tage of this shuttle is greatest when 
The 
somewhat larger, as the two bobbins 


making fulled goods. waste is 


do not run out at the same time, but 






































to be changed, and besides this, the 
two threads did not lie parallel, nor 
They became 
twisted, giving the cloth a very un- 
when one 


have the same tension. 


desirable appearance; 
thread broke, the stop motion did not 
stop the loom. 

The following are the principal fea- 
tures of the new shuttle: It is made 
in the form of a trapezoid, in order 
to utilize fully the space in the shed. 
The two bobbins are side by side so 
that the shuttle is no longer than the 
ordinary one. One thread comes out 
at the corner of the shuttle, and the 
other at the diagonally opposite cor- 
This prevents them from becom- 
The stop motion consists 


ner. 
ing twisted. 
of two forks of unequal lengths, so 
that each fork rests on but one of the 
threads. The speed of the loom is not 
reduced, while the production is in 


with skilful handling, great advan- 
tages may result from its use. 

Fig. 1 is a view looking down on 
the shuttle. Fig. 2 is a cross section, 
C and C’ representing the two bob- 
bins. Figs. 3 and 4 are different 
views of the stop motion forks, which 
do not differ from the ordinary de- 
vice, except in the width of the hinge, 
which is made wider to receive two 
forks instead of one. 

—According to the annual state- 
ments of twenty-one incorporated 
worsted and woolen mills in Austria 
and Germany, their business opera- 
tions in 1990 resulted in losses, aggre- 
sxating $12,000,000, due principally to 
the decline in the value of wool. The 
stockholders are wondering who it 
was that gained this amount, which 
they lost. 
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Wool and Mixed Fabrics. 


Finishing 


BY N. REISER. 
Translated from the German for the Textile 
World. 
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After burling and sewing, the 
goods are examined by the overseer 
to make sure that the work has been 
properly done. The further manipu- 
lation of the goods depends upon the 
particular finished. 
Zanellas 
for example, go direct to the 
fab- 


ured, others 


fabric to be 


and similar light worsted 


goods, 
crabbing machine, while other 
rics 
fulled, ete. 


If the goods are to be scoured, they 


may need to be sc 


should be weighed in order to deter 
mine the necessary quantity of soap 
and scouring material to be used. In 
kind of oil 
important 


this connection the used 


on the stock is an factor 


in the problem. The operative who 
weighs the goods should see that the 
dry, further, 
kind of goods he has to do with. Do 


pieces are and what 
they contain a small or a large per- 
dirt? Was 
yarn used in their manufacture? 


new or old 
Was 
the wool oiled with a good quality of 


centage of 


oil that is easily saponified? Is it a 
worsted or carded wool fabric? Does 
it contain shoddy, or has it an all 
wool face to which has been added a 
cheap backing? 

The 


terials is influenced by so many dif 


action of the scouring ma 
ferent factors that each kind of goods 
make the 
varied demands upon such materials 
It often that the 


been scoured better in one case than 


will occasionally most 


happens wool has 
The oil used on the stock 
The 
of the water or of the scouring rooin 


in another. 


may have varied. temperature 


may It frequently happens 
that than the 


other. In such a case more material 


vary. 


one fabric is thicker 
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must be used, because the scouring 


liquor does not penetrate the thicker 
Less scouring ma 


fabric so easily. 


terial is needed in a warm room or 


where tepid water is used than in a 
colder room or with colder water. 
The 
piece shouid be carefully entered in a 
This book 


give the date when the piece 


particulars regarding each 


book by the  scourer. 


should 


Was received, the piece number, 


style, weight, length and width be 


fore scouring, the kind and quantity 
of soap, soda and fuller’s earth used, 
and width after 


the length scouring 


and any defects which may have 


been observed. 
SCOURING MATERIALS. 


those sub 
with 


used to remove oil, 


Scouring materials are 


stances which combine water 


and are grease, 
size, dirt and surplus dye from the 
woven goods. The most common ma 
terials are soap, soda, ammonia, pot 
ash and fuller’s earth. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion of the chemical constitu- 
tion of scouring materials. It is our 
place rather to treat of their 
The principal scouring materials are 


Seldom, if 


use. 
soap and soda. ever, can 
the fuller answer the question as to 
which for scouring 
that 
with the same soap entirely different 


soap is the best 


the goods. It often’ happens 
results are obtained. 
that the 
manufacture of 
well 


It is very im 


portant wool used in the 
the goods should be 
This, 


with 


scoured, however, is far 


more important wool dyed 


goods, as colors applied to imper 
fectly scoured goods will not be fast 
With piece dyed goods the condition 
of the raw material is not so import 
ant. 

It is, however, very important that 
a good quailty of oil should be used 
The best 


wool is red oil, 


on the stock material for 


oiling and we will 
here consider the question as to how 
red oil should be 
make it 


wool. 


manufactured to 
suitable for the oiling of 


It should be as free as possible 
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from mineral oil and consequently 


quite thin. Such an oil is furnished 
by many manufacturers today under 
a guarantee of 97 to 98 per cent. of 
saponifiable material. Such an oil is 
excellent for oiling wool, and can be 
scoured from the goods without diffi- 
culty and with the use of very little 
soap. 

There are brands of red oil on the 
market which contain as much as 10 
per cent., or even more, of mineral in- 
gredients. This is not the result of 
adulteration, but is caused by a care- 
method of manufacture. It is 
Aitticult to 
this mineral oil by a mere inspection 
It works 


less 
discover the presence of 
or smeiling of the red oil. 
fully as well in the spinning process 
does. The difficulty 
attempt is 


as the pure oil 


arises when an made to 
seour the goods. 
Red oil is 


rosin by 


sometimes adulterated 
with 
This substance costs only about one- 


fifth as much as red oil, and can be 


unscrupulous dealers. 


sold at least % cent per pound less 
than the 
this 
and 


pure oil. 


Many spinners 


because it is 


well in the 


buy mixture 


cheaper works as 


process of spinning. If a dealer in 
this adulterated oil is asked the ques 
tion, “How is it possible for you to 
sell an oil for less than the manufac- 
himself?’ the answer will be, 
handle 


well 


turer 
“It is 
quantities.” It is 


large 
that 


lower 


such 
known 
bought at 


because I 


such goods can be 
prices when large quantities are pur 
chased, but it is also a well-estab- 
lished fact that such advantage does 
not amount to more than \% of a cent 
per lb. There is also a slight differ 
ence in the freight rates in favor of 
large shipments. All of this, how- 


ever, does not amount to enough to 
enable the dealer to sell red oil for 
from % to % cent per pound less than 
the price quoted by the manufac 
turer. 
Red oil 


in 90 to 91 per cent. of alcohol should 


dissolved at a gentle heat 


form a clear liquor, and, if a warm 


alkali solution consisting of one part 
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of soda and 10 parts of water to each 
two parts of red oil is added, a clear 
soap should form, otherwise there is 
rosin, mineral oil or other adulterants 
present, 
Another test 
for a 


which ‘has been used 
long time by the writer is as 
follows: The red oil is mixed with an 
equal then 


shaken. form 


quantity of and 
This 
into clear drops, and there should be 


spirits 
mixture should 


no sediment at the bottom or scum at 
Then a light quantity of am 
monia_ is and the mixture 
shaken. If the oil is 
formed. 


the top. 
added, 
pure, a clear 
soap is 

Woe to the fuller who has to handle 
goods made from raw 


with inferior material. In most 


material oiled 
such 
eases it is 


impossible to thoroughly 


clean the goods. Frequently the cause 
of the trouble is sought for in the qual 
ity of the soap. If the soap has a dis 
agreeable odor, it is sometimes as 
that 


has been found, and the soap is im 


sumed the cause of the trouble 


mediately returned to the manufac- 
turer. 

It often happens when the goods 
are made from the same lot of yarn 
that some of the pieces will be clean 
and others come out dirty. This is 
frequently fact that the 
clean lighter or 
loosely woven than the others, conse- 
quently the scouring liquor’ pene- 
trated the fabrics better, and 
the unsaponifiable material in the 
When 


difficulties arise, means and 


due to the 


pieces were more 


loose 


goods wis removed. such 
methods 
to bring the 
The 


means consists in running the goods 


must at once be found 


goods out uniform, simplest 
longer in a strong solution of fuller’s 


earth, and afterwards rinsing well. 
Imperfectly scoured goods cannot be 
well colored, The finisher is held re- 
sponsible for the goods being unclean, 
while the dyer is held responsible for 
the poor color, whereas, if the spin 
ner should always use the _ best 
quality of red_ oil, and 


goods would be seldom found. 


dirty shady 


(To be continued.) 
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The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 
pay for articles accepted. The acceptance depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex- 


pressed, 
of experience in writing for publication. 
and photographs and sketches are desirable, 
no considerat 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


Not much life has been in evidence 


in the knit goods market until the 


last few 
tions became more favorable and con- 


days, when weather condi- 


siderable activity was manifested in 
popular priced heavy weight garments 
The market 
is in an excellent condition generally 
bright for a 


for immediate delivery. 


and the 
good season’s business. 

Original 
goods were more than usually light, 
as a result of which many manufac- 
turers curtailed their production with 
the result that there is no indication 
market, 


prospects are 


order on heavy weight 


whatever of an overloaded 
and better prices will be realized all 
around, 

In fact, there is a strong possibility 
that with the advent of cold weather 
will be a shortage of heavy 
Agents have expressed 


there 
weight goods. 
themselves as being in a position to 
sell more heavy weight wool goods at 
about $6.00 to $7.50 per dozen, if they 
could get them for quick delivery, but 
on account of the curtailment referred 
to above, prompt delivery was not to 
be had. 

On spring lines of men’s underwear 
course has 


the largest business of 


been done on balbriggans, the prices 


in many cases not being entirely sat- 
isfactory to the manufacturer. A de- 
cided tendency toward the purchasing 


of higher grade goods was a very 


pleasing feature of the season's busi 


ness and many lines of mercerized 


underwear were sold up to good ad 


vantage. 

A large business has also been done 
ou ladies’ summer weight ribbed gar- 
ments, and in some cases competition 
keen. Ladies’ 8-Ib. 


was noticeably 


We make ull necessary revisions, and urge practical men to contribute, regardless 
illustrations add much to the value of an article, 
All communications are confidential, and under 
on is writer’s name published or made known without his permission, 


ribbed vests, which sold at the open- 


ing at $2.00, worked 
down to $1.85, and in a few instances 
orders were booked at $1.80, but it is 


hard 


were gradually 


to see how a manufacturer can 


turn out an honest 8-lb. garment at 
this price. 

An instance was brought to the at- 
tention of the writer a few days ago 
where a Southern manufacturer took 
sample which weigheé 
full eight pounds, but upon examina- 


tion of a case of the goods some doz- 


orders on a 


ens were found to run even as low as 
seven pounds to the dozen; in fact, 
the entire case was irregular through- 


- out. 


In the tiner grades of ladies’ vests 
there is a noticeable tendency in the 
direction of elaborate lace trimming, 
and these higher grade.goods are be- 
ing bought much more freely than in 
former seasons. 


to the 


This is largely due 
popularity of the 
thin, gauzy and epen-work shirt waist 


prevailing 


materials of the past season, the con- 
tinued popularity of which is un- 
doubtedly assured for the season of 
1902. 

The 
the privilege of 


writer was recently accorded 


looking through the 


import line of fine Swiss, cotton and 


lisle vests of a leading importer, 


through whose courtesy we are per 
mitted to illustrate some of the best 
3 and 4. 


noted that 


styles in Figs. 1, 2, 
it will be these 


lace trimmed, but 


some of 
styles are not only 


have also a dainty lace yoke of the 


finest material and workmanship. 


This class of goods has been copied to 


a certain extent by domestic manu- 


facturers, but in no case have such 


elaborate trimmings been attempted, 


although it will not be long before do- 


mestic manufacturers will produce 
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styles which will compare with any of 
the goods that are 

today. 
Manufacturers of 


being imported 


heavy weight 
goods are already looking forward to 
the fall season of 1902, and 
underwear sample lines are in course 


fleeced 


of preparation, although it is not an- 
ticipated that any lines will be placed 
on sale third 
week in November at the earliest; the 


before the second or 
later the better for all concerned, both 
manufacturers and buyers. 

According to information which has 
our attention, it 


come to is probable 


that the opening prices of fleeces will 


Fig. |. FIG. 2. 


be slightly lower than opening prices 
1901, but 
will be no 


of the season of what the 


outcome one can safely 


likely that 
it will be another case of cutting and 


predict. It is more than 


slashing, for, as far as we can learn, 
no definite schedule of prices has been 
agreed upon as yet by manufacturers. 

The market still 
remains unchanged. No activity has 


domestic hosiery 
been noticed with reference to staple 
lines, although a fairly healthy tone 
prevails and the demand still contin- 
lace effects in 
hosiery, both seamless and fashioned 
goods. 


ues strong for ladies’ 
The manufacturers of ladies’ 
fashioned lace hosiery, of whom there 
are only a few in this country, have 
practically their entire production al- 
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ready placed and are now figuring on 
new styles for season of 1903. 

Prices on the Chemnitz hosiery mar 
ket rule strong and no reductions are 
looked for. Notwithstanding the fact 
that new machines have 
been set up to meet the demand, man 


many lace 
ufacturers of lace hosiery are sold up 
four to six months in advance 
Lace embroidered goods, 


from 
particularly 
the vertical stripe lace effects with 
alternating embroidered patterns, will 
also be 


good and solid colored plain 


embroidered goods will be in strong 
demand. Orders for staple goods are 


not quite up to the average, but the 


ey Mae ear 
i. Po | 


; 


FIG, 3. FIG, 4. 


manufacturers have suf- 


booked to 


majority of 


ficient orders their 


keep 
plants running and no price reductions 


are looked for. 


The high valuation of flax in Bu 


ropean markets has called the atten 
tion of agriculturists in the Argentine 
Republic to this product, and prepara- 
much 
area cultivated in 
The Argentine flax production 
year was double that of 1899, 
the exports during the present 


tions are being made to sow a 
larger 
1900. 

of last 


than was 


year 
having been 350,000 tons as compared 
with 175,000 tons shipped abroad dur- 
ing the same period in 1900. 
ports for 1902 are estimated 
less than 500,000 tons. 


The ex- 
at not 
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Oil Spots: How Caused and How Re- 
moved, 


This is a question asked some time 


ago in the Textile World. The ques- 
tion should be first asked: How do 
they get there? This is of the 
importance. Some manufacturers use 
very low grades of lubricating oils on 
their frames; this 
used, unless it is known for a certainty 
that they there 


most 


should never be 


are stainless; are 


many inferior lubricants on the mar 
ket, and many people can be coaxed 
them from some 


to purchase olly- 


tongued lad; it is not long, however, 
before they discover that a great mis- 
take has been made; unless the cutter 
is very careful to keep the spotted 
that 


seamed they can be cared for and the 


goods separate so after being 
spots removed before they are put in 
the regular work, the whole lot, if 
mixed, may have to go for seconds. 
One may ask how oil spots get on 
the cloth the 


some knitters are careless, and where 


from frames. Listen, 


a couple of drops of oil would do, 
they'll put on triple the quantity re 
quired; for some time after the frame 
is started the oil will sprinkle, leaving 
spots here and there; oil dropping 
from the centre of the frame, from the 
working of the 


takeups, will 


trouble; for, where one of these drops 


cause 


falls, it will penetrate from two to six 
or more thicknesses of cloth on the 
roll. 

The that 
the drip pans on the frames are kept 
clean, and the takeup shaft 
daily, instead of once a week. I have 
known many knitters who did not look 
at the drip pans until they were full 
and running over. A short time ago I 
was called to a five set mill, 
they were making 24-gauge ladies’ and 
gent’s summer wear; they were puz 


overseer should see to it 


wiped 


where 


zled to find out where large oil spots 
were coming from, although they had 
When I called 
readily 
trouble was; the frames had no takeup 
oil drips on them. 


made a diligent search. 


I discovered very where the 


They had recently 
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changed the from 
coarse, colored goods to 24 gauge 
white. The knitter had been 
there for four years previous could 
not account for the until I 
showed him the cause. I had small, 
tin drip pans made and attached to the 
frames which prevented the large 


Let me say they were not our 


product cheap, 


who 


spots 


spots. 
American frames. 

There are other departments beside 
the knitting room where dirty, greasy 
The sewing ma- 
chines with no shields or guards over 
make oil 


oil spots are caused. 
the driving belt are apt to 
The best of stainless oil should 
the has 
been newly oiled, it should be run over 


spots. 
be used; and when machine 
a piece of waste cloth for a few sec- 
regular 
This rule should be in force in 
Great care should be taken 
in the selection of oil, and the pur- 


onds, before running on the 
work. 


all milis. 


chase should not be left to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 
manufacturers, 


From the many oil 
you 
understand 
want the oil for; 
with what 
has proved to be the best for the pur- 


select one whom 


can trust, and have him 


clearly what you 


trust him to furnish you 
pose. 

oils. 
Oils may be divided into three classes: 
The lard 
oil, as it is called, consists of five or 
six different qualities, and some manu- 


There is a wide difference in 


lard, olive and mixed oils. 


facturers find it moreeconomical to use 
are convinced that the 
advantages easily offset any increase 
The ordinary lard 
oil is usually made from the refuse of 
animals, and in the process of manu- 


olive oil, and 


in the initial cost. 


facture, requires an excessve amount 
The 
is that the average lard 
oil is almost as difficult to get out of 
the goods, as the and 
nearly always more or less 
left in the fabric. ‘This may 
not be observed to a great extent until 
the material comes to the dyer, if the 


goods are to be colored. 


of acid for clarifying purposes. 
consequence 
mineral oils, 
there is 


grease 


When they reach the dyer, he is apt 
to find something which acts as a re- 
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sist to the color, and in his best efforts 
he will be face to face with conditions 
which defy his getting even colors; in 
many cases the manufacturer, or su- 
perintendent, is at a loss to know the 
This is a trouble which is met 
often. <A 

the goods, 


cause. 
with 


grease 


very precipitate of 


is in which makes 
perfect dyeing i.uupossible. 

Mineral oil is often adulterated with 
degras. Both of these ingredients are 
exceedingly difficult to get out of the 
goods, except by an excessive amount 
of working. For the 
difficult to expel and the 
oil may be regarded as a_ fix- 
ture. If the manufacturers would use 
a good grade of olive oil, they would 
find ere long they were employing ie 
cheapest and most economical ma- 
terial, and many of the numerous oil 
and grease stains would disappear. 

There are various kinds of grease 
stains; some are removable by the use 
of soap; others resist this agent; the 
latter are generally the 
stains. Two or more methods may be 
applied for their removal. One method 
is to rub the grease spot well with 
olive oil or preferably oleic acid of a 
good quality; allow this to soak well 
into the stain, then remove by a treat- 

Another 
under the 


degras is 
mineral 


ment with the best soap. 
plan is to cloth 
stain, damp this well with a 
dipped in until the 


stain is well soaked, then absorb with 


place a 
sponge 
benzine grease 
a clean piece of white blotting paper 
by passing a hot smoothing iron over 
If not 
This process will remove 


the paper. successful at first 
try again. 
any fresh oil stain or leave it in such 
a condition as to admit of easy re- 
moval with soap. 

Ole stains are more difficult to re- 
fresh ones, but a 
will 
them also; some use a soda lye, but 


move than few ap- 


plications generally remove 
this is rather risky, and might lead to 
If dealing with 
iron stains, treat the spot with acetic 
acid or lemon juice and salt, then wash 
well with hot soap. 

The washerman 


injury of the goods. 


should have on 
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hand at all times for grease spots a 
bottle with and 
sponge, and should rub the spots well 


alcohol salt, also a 
before entering them into the washer. 
This is something I used of late, and 
it works like magic. Nothing better 
that I ever tried. Borax dissolved in 
soft water and applied with a sponge, 
cloth, will remove fresh 


spots on woolen goods; some 


or woolen 
grease 
use turpentine to remove paint spots; 
both benzine and chloroform are ex- 
cellent, and will not injure the goods. 
OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 





White Hosiery. 


The fad for white hosiery has been 
one of the most notable features of 
the fashion of the summer. From 
very small beginnings, in fact from 
what was at first only a vague sug- 
gestion, the white-stocking fad has 
assumed a most important propor- 
tion. 

It is remarkable with what celerity 
white hosiery has become ingratiated 
with the public. At first only a whis- 
pered fancy, it has in the past few 
weeks gained such a hold on popular 
fancy that in order to be strictly in 

with the latest 
even women and children are wearing 
white hosiery. 

This fad for white stockings caught 
unawares, and 
great scarcity 
market. The large 
well as the 


accordance mode, 


most of the dealers 
there 
throughout the 
retail 
small specialty shops, particularly the 
haberdashers, 
for white 
manufacturers 


has been a 


city houses, as 


have been clamoring 
and 


unable to 


hosiery and jobbers 


have been 
keep up with the demand. 
craze, the 
first 
genuine revival of white 
short-lived fad, a 
There 
indications which 
that the idea 
one for next summer. 


In view of the present 


question arises, are we in the 
stages of a 
hosiery, or is it a 
passing fancy. are, however, 
lead one to 
good 
The very fact 
of the scarcity in all lines has whetted 
the appetite for the novelty. More 


than this, it is a pretty fancy as well 


certain 


believe will be a 
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as a decided departure from the black 
and colored effects in that 
have so long exclusively prevailed. 


hosiery 


Ideas for producing novelty effects 
in hosiery have been so sadly over- 
worked in seeking for something 
really new the white stocking was a 
happy thought. It is extreme without 
being bizarre, clean looking and gives 
to the wearer a look 
dress not to be obtained by 
colored novelty. It is directly in line 
with the revival of many other quaint 
old fashions, 


of elegance in 
any 


It is not so many years 
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Bur for Knitting Machines. 


An improved knitting machine bur 
has recently this 
country and is described as follows: 


been patented in 

This invention is an improvement in 
knitting machine burs, particularly 
such as are employed on machines for 
and “back- 
which burs have blocks 
adapted in “pattern-work” to press in 


knitting “pattern fabrics” 


ing fabrics,’ 


the barbs of such needles as engage 
therewith, so that the stitches will be 
cast from the engaging needles, or in 





FIG. 


ago that white and unbleached stock- 
ings exclusively Until 
the secrets of the dye pot were per- 
fectly mastered, colored hosiery was 
a failure. But of recent years the art 
in stainless dye thas attained perfec- 


were worn. 


tion. 

However much claim to preferment 
color and 
have, it is 


solid nevelty-dyed hosiery 


may safe to book white 


hosiery for another summer, and par- 
ticularly so in the lace weaves. It is 
of course to be classed among novel- 
ties entirely, but as such it will un- 
doubtedly have a good share of favor. 
—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 





The metric system is today com 


pulsory in twenty countries, 


than 300,000,000 


repre 
senting more inhabi 


tants, Germany. Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Greece, Italy. 
Netherlands, Roumania, 


Norway, Switzer 


Portugal, 
Servia, Sweden, 
land, Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. 
which the 
Balzac. 


Fame is a house in 


kitchen is invisible. 


“hbacking-work” the blocks are adapt- 
ed to spring back out of the line such 
of the needles as they are arranged to 
engage with in order to allow the 
backing-yarn to be laced between the 
needles. 

The invention is applicable to vari- 
ous known constructions of burs; and 
it consists in the improved construc- 
tion of the blocks and blades: the ac- 
companying drawings illustrate a buy 
and blades and blocks constructed in 
with this invention. 


accordance Fig. 


1 is a view of the bur. Fig. 2 is a 


transverse vertical central section 
through the bur on an enlarged scale, 
with all but two of the blades and at- 
tached blocks removed. 


The bur illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 


is in general construction similar to 
what is known as the “Kavanaugh” 


type of bur, having circular body A, 
provided with inclined slots a in its 
periphery, which are adapted to re- 
ceive and retain blades B, which, as 
shown, have hooks b on one end that 
project over one end of the body ard 
engage an annular recess a‘ in such 
end of the body and are confined there- 
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to by a cap-plate C, which is secured 
by the nut d, screwed onto the thread- 
ed end of the bushing or hub D of the 
bur, said hub passing axially through 
the body as shown in Fig. 2. As thus 
far described the parts are all old and 
well known. 

Heretofore the burs have been pfpro- 
vided with blocks arranged between 
the blades at desired intervals, accord- 
ing to the character of work to be per- 
formed, said blocks being adapted to 
press in the barbs of certain of the 
needles or to spring back out of line 
certain of the needles to enable the de- 
sired operations to be performed. 

The blocks have heretofore been at- 
tached to the bur in various ways--for 
example, they have been made intec- 
gral with the body of the bur. They 
have also been made separate from 
the blades and detachably fastened to 
the body of the bur. Others have 
been formed separately and riveted to 
the blades. 

Again, the blades have been formed 
with abutments or projections to take 
the place of the blocks, and in one in- 
stance, the blocks have been detach- 
ably connected to the blades. ‘These 
different constructions have all had va- 
rious advantages and disadvantages, 
and all of them in which the blocks 
have been formed separately from the 
blades, but connected thereto, have 
been expensive to manufacture and 
more or less unsatisfactory in opera- 
tion. 

This invention 
to the construction of the blocks and 
attachment thereof to the blades in a 
very simple, economical and efficient 
manner, and 
any bur having peripheral blades used 
in manufacturing pattern or backing 
fabrics, the invention not being limited 
to any particular contour of the blades 
nor to any particular arrangement or 
mode of attachment of the blades to 
the body of the bur. 

Each blade B to which a block is to 
be attached is formed with an opening 
which may be of any desired contour, 
and is preferably located at about the 


relates particularly 


is applicable to almost 
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centre of the exposed portion of the 
blade, and also preferably of large 4i- 
ameter, approximately that of the 
block at its widest point, so that the 
openings may be readily punched in 
the blades, thereby avoiding the ex- 
pense of drilling. 

The blocks BE are preferably of a 
size and form to fit closely against the 
periphery of the body (when the open- 
ing is circular), fill the space between 
any two adjoining blades, and project 
sufficiently outward between the 
blades to effectually block the pas 
sage of a needle and without interfer- 
ing with the gear action of the outer 
edges of the blades themselves. 

As shown, the working edge of the 
blade bas a smooth or gradual curve, 
so as to engage and deflect the needle 
without shock and jar. This edge is 
preferably grooved, to keep and guide 
the head or beard of the needle cen- 
trally between the adjoining blades 
and prevent wabbling of the needle 
therebetween. 

On that face of the block which is 
intended to fit against the retaining 
blade, B, is a projection, E, which con- 
forms in contour to the opening, b, in 
the blade and projects from the block 
a distance preferably equal to the 
thickness of the blade to which the 
block is to be connected, so that when 
the block is attached to such blade the 
projection, E, of the block exactly fills 
the opening, b, in the blade, so that 
the latter on the side opposite the 
block presents a practically unbroken 
surface which will not interfere with 
the needles nor hold waste tlyings. 

This projection, E, is an integral 
part of the block, EB, and as they are 
made in one piece the projection may 
be formed either by cutting away ad- 
jacent portions of the surface of the 
block or by stamping the block and 
projection from a suitable blauk. 

As shown, the projection is formed 
at about the centre and widest por- 
tion of the block and preferably of 
large diameter, so as to enable the 
opening in the blade to be punched 
and so as to give greater bearing sur- 
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face to the opening. The projection is 
substantial and unbreakable and he- 
ing integral with the block can be 
hardened therewith. 





Oxidizing Machine for Hosiery. 


The accompanying illustrations 
show the new hosiery oxidizing ma- 
chine, patented and sold by Alexander 
N. Dubois, 2170 Sedgeley Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who is well known 
to the trade on account of his numer- 
ous patented processes and machines 
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cured, however, is that of exposing 
the goods to the atmosphere at all 
points, north, south, east and west, in 
the oxidizing room or inclosing struec- 
ture in which the apparatus is ar- 
ranged. The inventor, who is an ex- 
perienced dyer, states that he has ob- 
served it to be an invariable fact that 
the atmospheric conditions of the ox- 
idizing rooms of dyehouses vary ac- 
cording to the direction of pressure of 
the outer atmosphere, the atmosphere 
at the side of the room facing in the 
direction from which the wind is 








FIG. 1. 


for the improvement of fast black 
dyeing of cotton, hosiery yarn and 
horse hair. 


It will be seen that when rotary 
motion is imparted to the frame, A, 
the cylinders, G, will be moved 
around the annular trackway and in 
thus moving will also rotate on their 
axis so as to expose all surfaces of 
the goods to the action of the atmos- 
phere. 

By this means a large amount of 
goods may be handled quickly and in 
a very small space. 

The most important advantage se- 


blowing being in every case in which 
he has made observation much more 
moist than at any other part, and dry- 
est at the opposite side. 

He adds that where the goods are 
placed within cylinders rotating in 
fixed bearings those placed within the 
cylinder at the moist side oxidize very 
slowly, while those at the opposite 
side dry too quickly and become ten- 
der and frequently have to be sold as 
second-grade goods; this results in 
loss of time in the one case and dam- 
age to the goods in the other. 

This new machine, as can be seen 
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by Figs. 1 and 2, is different in its mo- 
tion, as it has a combination of two 
movements at the same time, one ver- 
while 
moving upon a double trackway at all 


tical and the other horizontal, 
the points of the compass. 

In the ordinary stationary oxidizing 
drum the goods revolve always in the 
same way at two points of the com- 
pass, and in a very narrow space lim- 
ited to the diameter of the drum, 
whereas this new machine carries the 
goods around and exposes them to all 
the points of the compass. 
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ditions which he was powerless to 


remedy, owing to the imperfect appa- 


ratus for handling the goods during 


oxidizing. It is claimed that with this 


machine the formation of nascent hy 


drochloric acid. is reduced to a mini 


num even when inferior dyes are 


used, 

It is of frequent occurrence that the 
goods on one side of the stationary 
drum will be green while on the othe 
a very light 
After long observation and ex 


side they are white or 
green. 


perience, Mr. Dubois reached the con 











Fig. 2. 


It follows‘naturally that all parts of 
the goods are exposed equally to dry 
and damp atmosphere, The hot air 
is mixed uniformly, causing the goods 
and all at the 
and oxidize 


to dry evenly same 


time, fully one-fourth to 


one-third quicker than with the sta 
This 


steam, and wear and tear of 


tionary drum. means a saving 


in time, 
at least 25 to 33 per cent. The most 


important claim for this machine is 


the doing away with the chance of 
tendering the goods by the production 
ditt 


culty so common with the methods us- 


of nascent-hydrochloric acid, a 


ually employed. 
Nearly 


ence with tender goods caused by cop 


every dyer has had experi 


clusion that the only way of overcom- 


ing this difficulty was to rotate the 
machine in the way already described. 
The new machine can be built in any 
size desired. A simple device, shown 
in Fig. 2, is provided for altering the 
speed to suit different conditions. Old 
stationary drums can be equipped with 
this new rotary device. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from A. N. 
Dubois, 2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


that 
after 
contact 


eallus 
forms around the mind of man 


Misanthropy is a 


fi more or less prolonged 


with seciety.—Anon. 
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A Silk Weaving Mill. 


The accompanying plans and illus 
trations are those of a silk weaving 
plant recently erected in Germany, 
and contain many points of interest to 
our readers. The plant is designe! 
for 154 looms and 14 preparing ma 


chines. The interior is lighted with 
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each. The yarn after being wound in 
this room is carried to the four warp- 
ing machines, n, in the weaving room, 
B, where the warps are dressed and 
beamed, and then taken to the looms 

The looms, as shown in the plan, are 
located in a shed, 153 feet long and 
106 feet wide. The outside wall is 20 


inches thick and the hollow iron posts 
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360 incandescent lamps and three are 
liguts are used for exterior illumina- 
tion, 

As the 
building is rectangular in form. From 


plan, Fig. 3, shows, the 
the main entrance, A, the passage 
way, a, leads to the main weaving 
room, B. On the left side of this pass 
ageway is the office b, store and re- 
ceiving room, c, and wardrobe, D. The 
latter also forms a passageway from 
the main weaving room out of doors. 
At the right of the passageway, a, is 
the shipping room, E, and yarn stor 
age room, F. Room h is occupied by 


four winding machines of 80 spindles 
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supporting the roof are 9 inches in 
diameter, the iron being % inch thick 
These supports are separated by a dis 
tance of 19 feet in one direction anil 
18 feet in the other direction. As 
shown by Tig. 12, these posts have 
brackets 10 feet from the floor sup- 
beams running 
At suitable 


porting the iron 
lengthwise of the room. 
plhices are fastened cross beams for 
supporting the jacquard frame work. 

The posts extend above the brackets 
and support an fron roof, the con 
struction of which is shown so clearly 
in Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11 that no further de- 


scription need be given. A portion of 
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the 154 looms are at present hand 
looms, but these will probably be ¢'s- 
placed gradually by power looms, The 
first three rows of looms shown in 
Fig. 3 are for the jacquards. 

The looms in each alternate room 
have a reed space of 30 inches; the 
looms in the intervening rows have a 
The space at 
the end of the room next to the main 
entrance is reserved for the preparing 


reed space of 34 inches. 


machinery. At the corner of the room 
four m adjoining the 
four warpers n, six filling winders of 


are winders, 


Fig 5 } EY: ky 
ig >. |} es a 
+! ‘ . ie 4 1 
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rent generator for the production of 
100 kilowatts which is sufficient for 
200 looms. This generator has a sta- 
tionary armature and revolving mag- 
net. The magnet has 12 steel poles 
and the exciter is connected to the ex- 
tension of the generator shaft. This 
generator is driven by a compound en- 
gine, as shown in tle plan, and the 
magnet serves as a balance wheel. 
The three horse power triple phase 
motor with spur gear, Fig. 13, is used 
for driving the looms, and the small 
raw hide gear is keyed to the motor 


b 
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32 spindles each are located on the 
other side of the warpers and near 
the main entrance; the remaining 
space is used for drawing in, etc. 

The small ell at the other end of the 
weave room is used for an inspector's 
perch and work bench. The weave 
room is 13 feet in height and the 
hollow pillars are used as ventilators. 
At the right of entrance a, is a room 
for warming the lunches of the oper- 
ators. Adjoining room h are closets 
for both sexes. 

The repair shop, G, is equipped 
with a lathe, g’, planer, g’*, drill, g’, 
polishing machine, g‘, and bandsaw, 
g* 


Electricity is used for driving all of 
the machinery. The power house, O, 
is equipped with an alternating cur- 





shaft and connected direct with the 
driving gear of the looms. The latter 
has a speed of 180 to 200 rev. per min- 
ute. The loom motor is run at a con- 
stant speed and variations are made 
by changing these gears. 

As shown at Fig. 14, the motor is 
supported partly by the spur gear 
shaft and partly by two spiral 
springs. These springs relieve the 
motor from the unavoidable jar of the 
loom. 

The 


stopping or starting of the 


_loom is effected by a switch fastened 


to the loom, where it is operated auto- 
matically so that the loom is stopped 
when a thread breaks. 

The wires are located underground 
in cement conduits. The advantages 
of electric power for silk weaving 
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power 
proved quality of goods. 


the 
transmission 


consist in 
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is free except where the jacquard ap- 
paratus is located. 
As no heavy shafting for the trans- 





FIG. 12. 


run reducing the 


breakage of the yarn and imperfec- 


very smoothly 


tions in the goods. 
A view of the weave loom, Fig. 12. 


mission of power is required, the roof 
walls and supporting pillars can be 
lighter 


made and 


cheaper. 


consequently 











FIG. 13. 
shows the simple manner in which 
the power is transmitted to the looms. 
The light is not obstructed by numer- 
ous belts, and the space next the roof 








FIG. 14. 
Fig. 1 shows the front elevation of 


this mill. Fig. 2 is a sectional view 
of the power house and weave room, 
showing both jacquard and harness 
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The chimney is 


looms. sectional view 


the 
shown at EK, 


Fig. 4 is a 
I 


boiler ‘house, D. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 5 is a see- 


of 
location 


winding 
the 
Fig. 6 is an ele 


view the 
the 


and adjoining closet. 


tional room, 


showing of winders 
vation of the weaving shed; Fig. 7 is 
The di 
millimeters. 


a sectional view of the same. 


mensions are given in 


Uiland’s Technische Rundschau. 


The Exhibit of Fabrics at Rouen. 


The U. 8. consul at Rouen has made 


an interesting report upon this Expo- 
sition, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

The silk 


into France from Italy at 


industry was introduced 
the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, when 
Italian 

at 

the 
introduced on an extended scale, and 


1750 Italy, and 


esta b- 
In the 
industry was 


discontented weavers 


lished themselves Lyons. 


sixteenth century 
in France surpassed 
has since kept the position of leader. 

Today, however, the success of the 
United 
all the finer lines of goods points to a 
this 


States and other countries in 


for in 
that 


States 


crisis 
All 
United 

the 


probable industry 
to make 
in other 
that 
the last three years have operated to 
of raw silk 
and that have 
in forty years to increase 


France. has 


the 


gone 
foremost 
respects same causes for 
its 

that 
enabled it 


place consumption 


above of France, 
the production of its own supply from 
15 per cent. to 85 per cent.—will, 
all probability, enable it some day 
sell silk 
and ribbons 


embroideries, 
Berlin, 


piece goods, 


in Paris, and 
London. 

The destined 
to gain the supremacy over France in 
the silk industry, as France obtained 
it over Italy in the eighteenth century. 
At that time, it was simply the tri- 
umph of newer and brighter ideas, of 
of 
and of greater activity and more dar- 


United States seems 


more perfect means intercourse, 


ing diversity. 
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When the 


made 


reeling of the Orient is 


to conform to American looms 
and its raw silk is exported direct, in 
of to 
finished, re-exported, 
that the 


advantages 


stead via France, there be re 


rebranded, and 


it can be doubted 


United 


hardly 


States will have 
to counter-balance those possessed by 
and manual 


taste, 


France—cheap patient 


labor, artistic and industrial 


skill. 
So far, the 


United States 


silk 


been 


to the 
French 


raw going 


the 
American's 


has 


man’s gain and the loss 
This extra cost of reshipment and th- 
of 
routes only defers 
silk 


manufacturers 


increase freight rates by longer 
the of 


manufacturing. 


day our 


supremacy in 
French are already 
Some have re 
to the United 
States, to take advantage of our bet 
the 
Chamber demands, 
fruitlessly, importation of raw 
material; French journals call atten 
tion to the fact that although the 
United States did not in ac 
climatizing the of 
until near the close the civil war, 
for 


realizing the danger. 


moved their plants 


ter industrial conditions; Lyons 


of Commerce 


free 


succeed 
manufacture silk 
of 
it is now pressing France first 
place. 

Qne of the most significant proofs 
of this fear is the interest that French 
industrial to 
arouse, not only in the silk industry, 
but in all 
tention was paid to such exhibits at 
On the Ist of 
November next, there will be opened 
at Nims an exposition of 
and industrial 


there is 


societies are trying 


other fabrics. Special atr- 


the Paris exposition. 


decorative 
at 
this 
the 
or calico, trade, an expo 
arts for the decoration of 
Evidently the purpose of 
this exposition by the Rouennaise is 


while 
held 
centre 


art, present 


being in 
the 
“indienne,” 
of 


fabrics. 


city 


(Rouen), of French 


sition 
not to make a grand display, compli- 


mentary 
textile 


to the superiority of their 
but to stimulate an 
activity which will keep pace with 


foreign competition. 


fabrics, 
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A Cold Steam Engine. 


In the ordinary type of steam en- 
gine there is a large loss of heat in 
the exhaust steam, whether the ex- 
haust be carried to the open air or 
condensed. 

An engine is now in operation at 
the Charlottenburg, Ger., Technical 
High School, which utilizes this heat 
to convert liquid sulphurous acid into 
vapor; this vapor is then used in an 
auxiliary engine for the production of 
power in the ordinary manner. 


From the low-pressure cylinder, N, 
the exhaust steam passes into the sur- 
face condenser, called in the diagram 
the “vaporizer.” In this vaporizer, or 
condenser, the cooling medium used, 
instead of water, is liquid sulphurous 
acid (H,.SO,), which has a boiling 
point so low that it is immediately 
decomposed by the heat of the ex- 
haust steam, whereby the sulphur 
dioxide gas (SO.) is liberated, which 
passes into the cylinder of the auxi! 
iary engine, S, where its work is done 
as in an ordinary steam engine. 































































































PLAN OF A “COLD STEAM” ENGINE. 


H—High Pressure cylinder. 


The name, “cold steam engine,” !s 
derived from this acid vapor, which 
has a temperature much below that 
of steam from water. This engine 
was described by Commercial Intelli- 
gence over a year ago. Bxperience 
with the first machine demonstrated 
certain defects, which the builders 
have sought to remedy in the engine 
now at Charlottenburg. 

Our illustration shows the manner 
in which the working parts are ar- 
ranged. H and N represent the high 
and low pressure cylinders of an or- 
dinary compound steam engine. 


R—Receiver. 
8—Cold steam cylinder. 


N—Low pressure cylinder. 
P—Pump. 

After passing through this cylinder, 
ithe sulphurous vapor enters the sur- 
face condenser, around the tubes of 
which cold water flows as in an ordi- 
nary steam plant. Here the sulphur- 
ous vapor is condensed to liquid and 
is forced by the pump, P, back into 
the vaporizer, where it begins its cycle 
again, the same SO, being used over 
and over again indefinitely. 

There are therefore, in fact, two 
condensers, the first serving, as it 
were, as a boiler or steam generator 
for the auxiliary engine; this boiler. 
instead of being fired by coal, obtains 
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all its heat from the exhaust of an or- 
dinary steam engine, and, instead of 
converting water into steam, evapor- 
ates a liquid which ‘thas a far lower 
boiling point. 

The engine at Charlottenburg has a 
cold-vapor cylinder of 10%-inch bore 
and 19%-in stroke, which is attached 
to a 150-horse power triple-expansion 
Gorlitz engine of high efficiency, 
which is regularly employed at the 
school for electric lighting and ex- 
perimental purposes. The engine is 
of an improved modern type, the high 
and intermediate pressure cylinders 
being placed tandem and horizontal, 
while the low-pressure cylinder is ver- 
tical, and all three act upon the same 
crank and driving shaft. 

The coid-vapor cylinder is made of 
cast iron covered, not with a heating 
jacket, but with a simple sheet-iron 
casing packed with felt. It is propor- 
tioned for a maximum working pres- 
sure of 215 pounds per square inch. 

The vaporizer and condenser are of 
iron, cylindrical in form, and about 
10 feet in length. They are set in a 
steel frame, one above the other. 
Both contain a system of tubes very 
carefully made and fitted, so as to 
prevent the leakage of water or diox- 
ide. 

The vaporizer, which fulfils the 
function of a cold-steam boiler, is of 
345g inches internal diameter, and has 
about 753 square feet of heating sur- 
face, by which the exhaust steam of 
the engine acts upon the liquid diox- 
ide and converts it into vapor. It 
then passes through the cold vapor 
cylinder and returns to the condenser, 
which has an internal diameter of 41 
inches, and about 720 square feet of 
cooling surface. 

Valves are set im both pipe systems, 
so that sections can be cut out for 
examination and repair without with- 
drawal of the dioxide. The feed 
pump is worked by an eccentric on 
the main shaft, and requires only 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. of the de- 
veloped power of the engine. 

Such an arrangement of the differ- 
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ent parts is of course merely arbi- 
trary, and was adopted to secure the 
utmost economy of space, but the 
condenser and vaporizer may be 
placed in any desired position con- 
venient to the engine and best adapted 
to local conditions. 

Thus constituted and arranged, the 
waste-heat engine at Charlottenburg 
has been run almost continually since 
the end of September, 1900, without 
accident or any serious difficulty. 
During the hours when the storage 
batteries are being charged, it has 
been run up to a speed of 168 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The load has been a direct-connected 
continuous-current dynamo, with a 
rated output, at 150 revolutions, of 
400 amperes and 240 volts, which, as 
the official report states, was some- 
times over-loaded as high as 40 per 
cent, as a means of testing the in- 
creased capacity obtained by the ad- 
dition of the waste-heat cylinder. 

The result, in respect to both steam 
consumption and electrical output, has 
been measured by the highly perfect- 
ed instruments and methods in use at 
the school. As a net result, the waste- 
heat engine delivered an additional 
energy equal to 34.2 per cent. of that 
of the triple-expansion steam engine. 

Its economy is measured by the fact 
that, when working, it enabled the 
steam consumption to be reduced 
from 11.2 pounds to 8.36 pounds per 
indicated horse-power ‘hour, a very 
successful result when the smallness 
of the unit is considered. The same 
proportionate saving in large engines 
of 2000 to 3000 horse-power would 
constitute a highly important econ- 
omy in these days of costly fuel. 

As sulphur dioxide gas is deletert- 
ous to the lungs, it was necessary to 
make all joints and packing—particu- 
larly that of the valve and piston rods 
—so perfect that however great the 
pressure, none of the dioxide gas or 
liquid should escape. 

In the presence of air or water, the 
néutral dioxide rapidly oxidizes into 
sulphuric acid (H.SO,), which attacks 
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iron and other metals. It is therefore 
necessary that the whole apparatus 
shall be air and water tight, and this, 
to resist an internal pressure of 150 
pounds per square inch, requires good 
materials, first-class workmanship, 
and intelligent supervision when in 
operation. 

The surface condenser, which is re- 
quired to transmit great quantities of 
heat energy with a minimum loss of 
temperature, also required some 
special adaptation to the treatment of 
sulphur dioxide vapor. 





Modern Boiler Problems. 





A paper read before the meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Niagara Falls, by Col. E. D. Meier. 





(Continued from October.) 

The man who designs must be held 
responsible for the results. Hence, 
when special furnaces, automatic 
stokers, or artificial draft are requir- 
ed, a further division of responsibility 
must follow, both to avoid mistakes 
and injustice, for in the physical as 
in the spiritual world every one of us 
is accountable for his own deeds, and 
requirements of contracts in defiance 
of this natural law are more apt to 
lead to lawsuits than to correct de- 
sign and satisfactory plants. Arbi- 
trary specifications as to quantity of 
heating surface or grate area may 
lead to deficiency for one or surplus- 
age for another. 

A wise old saw is to always insist 
on the largest possible heating sur- 
face. Yet there are many examples 
of increased steaming capacity result- 
ing from removal of an entire verti- 
cal row of tubes in a horizontal tu- 
bular boiler, the increased circulation 
more than making up for the surplus 
heating surface which clogged it be- 
fore. And the experiment on the IIli- 
nois Central R. R. of some 15 years 
ago proved that a combustion cham- 
ber obtained by sacrificing ten times 
its own heating surface in the short- 
ered tubes resulted in increased ca- 
pacity and economy. And who is not 
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familiar with the futile attempts at 
correcting too great tube area in fire 
tbe boilers by means of retarders 
placed in the tubes because the gases 
“short circuited’ to the flue, refusing 
to recognize as heating surface much 
so called in incorrect design. Similar 
effects have been noted in water tube 
boilers. 

In the old days we used to hear 
much talk of “effective” heating sur- 
face, and there were empyrical guess- 
es stated as facts by “authorities” as 
to the relative effectiveness of verti- 
cal, horizontal, upper and lower seg- 
ments of heating surface. Nowadays 
we recognize as engineering facts 
only such data as rest on actual ex- 
periments and observations and on a 
large number of these. 

In this way we have learned that 
circulation both of the water and the 
gases increased the effectiveness of 
heating surface, and is hence as im- 
portant a consideration as the quan- 
tity of the latter. 

Every builder of water tube boilers 
recognizes this circulation as a neces- 
sity and provides for it in details of 
design. The relation of areas for cir- 
culation to amount and location of 
heating surface and to grate area and 
draft must be found by every builder 
for his own type before he can confi- 
dently design his boiler to meet given 
requirements. 

To impvuse the ratios found by one 
on any and all others by specification 
is not engineering but ill considered 
tyranny. The greater the difference 
between the temperatures of water 
and gases, the more rapid the trans- 
fer of heat and hence the greater the 
effectiveness of heating surface. 
When this difference drops to less 
than 200 degrees Fahrenheit the value 
of additional heating surface in the 
boiler becomes nil and the economizer 
finds its proper place tol become use- 
less in turn when this difference 
again sinks below 200 degrees. 

A well designed furnace with 
enough, not too much or too little air, 
a firebrick combustion chamber in 
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which air and gases can mingle at 
high temperatures favoring complete 
combustion before cooling both by 
contact with heating surface become 
then necessities, 

This conclusion may be plainly 
stated thus. We must provide grate 
and draft enough to burn a sufficient 
quantity of the coal which is to be 
used. If we do this the flue areas and 
heating surface need not differ mate- 
rially from our previous best stand- 
ards. 

Therefore, to state that for a poorer 
coal you must have a larger boiler 
argues a confused view of the prob- 
lem. ‘There are hundreds of tests 
available to guide us in estimating 
the quantity of coal necessary to pro- 
duce the required amount of steam. 
From them we learn also how much 
we can burn per square foot grate. 

After full consideration the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Bngineers 
recommended as a basis for a fair 
rating of boilers, their capacity at 
good economy without forcing fires 
with the best coal ordinarily sold in 
the local market, and with a margin of 
one-third over this rating when forc- 
ing fires, with draft at least one-half 
inch water column. 

When slack coal, screenings, run of 
mine, pea, buckwheat and rice coal 
are the fuels selected, a boiler rated 
as above would fall far below this 
rating in actual service, and the er- 
roneous statement above referred to 
is heard. 

We find that with best bituminous 
coal we can count on 10% U. E. per 
pound; with anthracite egg on 9%; 
with pea coal on 84%; with buckwheat 
7%; with rice coal 7; all for good coal 
of these kinds running less than 20 
per cent. ash. 

We know that in practice we burn, 
per square foot grate, 24 pounds of good 
bituminous coals, 20 of anthracite erg, 
18% of pea and 16% of buckwheat 
and 15 of rice coals. For these latter 
we must count on at least seven- 
tenths inch draft and may not go 
much over one inch for fear of blow- 
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ing much unburnt coal off with the 
ashes. Putting these quantities to- 
xether, and retaining for the nonce 
the unfortunate designation of H. P., 
we find that we can count per square 
foot grate on 7.1 H. P. for best bitu- 
minous; 5.8 for egg; 4.4 for pea; 3.6 
for buckwheat; and 3 H. P. per square 
foot grate for rice coal. Hence it you 
have a 300 H. P. boiler every day yiv- 
ing its rating on bituminous coal and 
you change to buckwheat coal, you 
must not exact more than half rating 
unless you double your grate area. 
But the boiler remains as before a 300 
H. P. boiler. 

As there is a practical limit to the 
length of grate which a fireman can 
manage, it finally becomes a question 
of width of furnace. And in placing 
the proper amount of heating surface 
over it, we come to a low, broad boil- 
er for the low grade anthracites and 
a high narrow boiler for the high 
grade bituminous coals. 

Remember that anthracite coal was 
barred from locomotives by this con- 
sideration until the invention of the 
Wooton fire box made a wide grate 
possible. 

To change then from bituminous 
coal to buckwheat or rice coal in- 
volves much more than a mere con- 
sideration of relative prices per ton. 
It becomes a question of kind and 
length of grate bars, width of furnace 
and amount of draft, and means. 
therefore, a permanent change in the 
boiler plant. 

Much ingenuity and experiment J:as 
been devoted to the development of 
automatic stokers for these low grade 
anthracite coals and as lengths of 
grate two or three feet more than for 
handfiring ‘have been’ successfully 
handled and combustion up to 22 
pounds accomplished, they present 
the possibility for permanent adop- 
tion of the cheaper fuels without in- 
crease or complete change in the 
boiler plant. 

Closely allied to questions of design 
are the materials and methods of con- 
struction. These have been steadily 
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improved and made fit to meet the 
most exacting modern demands. 

Boiler iron is a thing of the past. 
Tensile strengths of 48-50000 pounds in 
charcoal iron have risen in best homo- 
geneous steel to from 60-65000 pounds 
with ductilities even greater than 
those formerly attained. With such 
plate and small drums almost any 
pressure can be met. 

Since 1889 the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association has been 
active in the work of improvement of 
boiler materials, keeping ia close tonch 
with the steel makers. Judiciously 
demanding no more than good prac- 
tice could furnish but igsisting on 
actual physical and chemical tests in 
place of relying on mere brands, no 
matter how celebrated, they foand 
that the steel makers, in their natural 
anxiety to fill these moderate speci- 
fications generally exceeded them. 

From the start cast iron was con- 
demned as an unfit metal for any 
part of a boiler subject to tensile 
stress. And good flange steel has 
taken the place of all parts formerly 
made of cast-metal, the only excuse 
for the use of which was the ease and 


cheapness with which it could be 
formed into more or less intricate 
shapes without skilled labor. But 


with hydraulic presses and drop forg- 
ing even this excuse falls, and the bet- 
ter material should be insisted upon. 

During eight years committees of 
this Association were busy in collect- 
ing facts regarding the best practice 
in manufacture and workmanship of 
the leading boiler works of the United 
States and Canada; included as part 
of this work was the testing to de- 
struction of seven drums or shells built 
by as many different firms. A com- 
mittee was appointed at the Philadel- 
phia meeting in 1897 to formulate the 
best modern American boiler practice 
in a set of rules. 

Copies of these rules can be obtain- 
ed of the Secretary of the Association. 
They furnish a safe basis for specify- 
ing the best construction for a con- 
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templated plant, since they ensure 
the use of modern American mate- 
rials, tools and methods, developed un- 
der existing conditions of high pres- 
sures and high furnace temperatures. 

The exigencies of modern stcarm 
practice demand concentration of the 
power producing plant in min‘mum 
space. 

The grate area being limited in 
length by practical conditions, we 
must utilize every inch of width. With 
low grade fuels this width becomes 
the measure of the power which can 
be produced. Heating surface must 
be disposed with reference to this 
width. For this the watertube boiler 
is most adaptable. Internally fired or 
underfired shell boilers have not this 
flexibility of arrangement. 

For high pressures, the best, vost 
tenacious and most ductile materials 
must be used. There are defined in 
A. B. M. A. specifications which cover 
also the best practice as to construc- 
tive details. 

Small and mainly cylindrical parts 
with all pressures internal best with- 
stand the high tension of steam now 
demanded. Large shells present 
greater structural difficulties and col- 
lapsing stresses must be avoided. 
This again militates against fire tube 
boilers where external pressure sub- 
jects the tubes to deformation and 
eollapse and where larger units re- 
quire great diameter of parts, while 
the water tube boiler meets all these 
requirements. 

Greatest economy requires high fur- 
nace temperatures attainable only 
where the cooling of the gases by the 
heating surfaces can be deferred till 
the combustion is completed. This 
excludes internally fire and under- 
fired shell boilers and gives prefer- 
ence to the water tube type. 

Rapid steaming requires large and 
effective liberating surface presented 
in almost ideal conditions by the un- 
obstructed and rapidly moving water 
level of the sub-horizontal water tube 
boiler; vertical boilers of any type are 
precluded by this consideration. 
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The Lagosse Boiler. 


This boiler was designed in France 
with the view of combining the ad- 
vantages of both the open and the 
tubular boilers, while avoiding the 
objections to which each of these 
types is subject. It is composed of a 
cylindrical boiler and two other 
smaller boilers located below the first 
one, to which they are connected by 
two sets of struight tubes of the same 


length. Our illustration shows a type 
of this boiler built for marine work; 
the essential principles, however, are 
the same as those of the boilers used 
in industrial establishments. The 
lower part of the upper boiler is made 
with two flat sheets in the form of a 
letter VY. Each of these sides is par- 
allel with the corresponding flat side 
of the lower boiler. The tubes thus 
form an inverted letter V. The length 
of the tubes depends upon the size of 
the upper boiler. They are divided 
into two sections, front and rear, and 
separated by a bridge wall. 

An improvement, lately made, con- 
sists in the application of partitions 
in the upper boiler to increase the cir- 
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culation of the water. The steam 
generated in the tubes next to the fire 
rises to the upper boiler, and the 
water carried along with this steam 
is guided by these partitions to the 
rear tubes, through which it is car- 
ried to the lower boiler, thus causing 
a constant circulation and increasing 
the economy of the generator. The 
heated gases from the fire enter be- 
tween the front tubes at the wpper 
part and passing down are conducted 
to the rear set of tubes, through 
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which they pass upwards to the 
chimney. It is claimed that this 
boiler generates steam at a very low 
expenditure of fuel, and is easily 
cleaned and kept in repair. One of 
these double boilers, having 1474 sq. 
feet of heating surface, was recently 
installed at Nancy. The contract re- 
quired that 5940 Ibs. of water be 
evaporated per hour. La Revue Tech- 
nique gives the results of the tests as 
follows: 

Water evaporated per hour, 
Ibs. 

Water evaporated per hour, per sq. 
foot of heating surface, 4.85 Ibs. 

Water evaporated per pound of 
coal, 9.88 Ibs. 
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Dye Recipes for November. 





The following recipes yoo in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
ap 


the TSXTILB WoxLp. The 


lement contains 


e colored samples, dyed 


aceo to 
recipes given. The selection o —— is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this de 


e dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
@ pamphiet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4, 


rtment. We 


pay for articles accepted. The acceptance depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex- 


pressed. 
of experience in writin 
and photographs and 

no considera 


Recipe No. 161. 
Black on Woolen Cloth. 


Naphtole Black 2 B on 100 Ibs. of 
woolen cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Naphtole Black 2 B. 


(Farbenfabriken of E:berfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the pieces and bring to a 
boil coloring at boiling temperature 
for one hour. 

This color produces a bright blue 
black shade. It is soluble, penetrates 
well and dyes level and its fastness to 
alkali, acid, rubbing and perspiration 
is good. Its principal features are 
its excellent fastness to water and 


for publication, 





light. It has but moderate fast- 
ness to milling. 
Recipe No. 162. 
Blue on Worsted Yara. 
Criterion Blue on 100 Ibs. worsted 


yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Criterion Blue. 


(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Pur- 
chase St., Boston.) 


3 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 170° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at a boil for one hour, 
exhausting the bath if possible. 

Criterion Blue produces a pleasing 
shade of blue possessing good fast- 
ness. 





We make all necessary revisions, and u 
filustrat ons add much to the value of an article, 
etches are desirable. All communications are confidential, and under 
nm is writer’s name published or made known without his permission. 


e practical men to contribute, regardless 


Recipe No. 163. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
X L Blue on 100 Ibs. of worsted yarn 
after-treated with chrome. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. X L Blue. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 


5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boil for one hour, 
exhausing the bath if possible. 

Wash, and after-treat for twenty 
minutes in a boiling bath containing 

3 Ibs. Potassium Di Chromate. 

X L Blue, especially when after- 
treated with chrome, gives shades ex- 
tremely fast to light, scouring, and 
milling. 





Recipe No. 164. 
Bluish Red on Wersted Yarn. 
Guinea Bordeaux B on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Guinea Bordeaux B. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St.. New York.) 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at a boiling tempera- 
ture for one hour. 

zuinea Bordeaux B produces a 
bright shade of bluish red with good 
fastness. 





Recipe No. 165. 


Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Brilliant Wool Blue B extra on 100 


Ibs. of cloth. 
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Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Brilliant WoolBlue B extra 


(Farbenfabriken of E:berfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter the .yarn and bring to a boil, 
dyeing at boiling temperature. 
Brilliant Wool Blue’ B extra is dis- 
tinguished for its very clear - and 
bright shade. This product is poss- 
essed of excellent dyeing properties 
as regards level coloring. It is remark- 
able for fastness to rubbing. 


Recipe No. 166. 
Red on Cotton Yara. 
Benzo Purpurin 4 B Ex on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Benzo Purpurin 4 B Ex. 


(Victor Koech! & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


50 lbs. Sodium Chloride. 
% lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour. 

Benzo Purpurin 4 B Ex differs from 
the ordinary product in being much 
stronger, without a corresponding in- 
crease in cost. 


Recipe No. 167. 
Bright Biue on Cotton Vara. 
Direct Fast Blue 3 G on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Direct Fast Blue 3 G. 


(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 180° F., and work 
while raising to the boil, continuing 
the boiling for one hour. 

Direct Fast Blue 3 G gives very 
bright and fast shades of blue, which 
possess great purity of shade and giv- 
ing a green tone which for some pur- 
poses is preferable to reddish tones. 
Its fastness is excellent and it can be 
rendered fast to washing by an after- 
treatment with copper sulphate. It is 
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a good self color, and can be used for 
compound shades, and is well adapted 
for hosiery dyeing. 


Recipe No, 168. 


Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Bengal Deep Black D on 100 Ibs. of 


cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Bengal Deep Black D. 


@Gykes & Street, 8 Water S&t., 
New York.) 
40 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boiling temperature 
for one hour. 

Rinse and diazotize in a cold bath 
made up with 

3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 
12 Ibs. Hydrochloric 
Tw.) 

Work 15 minutes, rinse and enter 
immediately in a cold developing bath 
made up with 

1 Ib. Beta Naphthol. 
dissolved in 
1 lb. Caustic 
Tw. 

Work 15 minutes, then wash thor- 
oughly and dry. 

Bengal Deep Black D when dyed 
and developed in this way produces 
an excellent and fast shade of black, 
and when used in a standing kettle 
the percentage may be greatly re- 
duced. 


Acid (32° 


Soda Solution 76° 


Recipe No. 169. 
Deep Vielet on Cotton Varn. 
Methylene Violet 3 R A on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn, 
First mordant the yarn with tannin 


as follows: Enter in a bath contain- 
ing 4 to 6 pounds of tannin or an 
equivalent of light sumac extract, 
turn for twenty minutes at this tem- 
perature, and then sink for twelve 
hours. Lift, wring without washing, 
and work for 20 minutes in a cold 
bath containing 

2 Ibs. Antimony Salt. 

Wash thoroughly and dye in a bath 

containing 

2 Ibs. Methylene Violet 3 R A. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 
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5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter the yarn cold, work cold %- 
hour, and bring to a boil during % of 
an hour, and then dye at a boil %- 
hour longer. 

Methylene Violet 3 R A_ possesses 
good fastness to washing, light, and 
soap. 


Recipe No. 170. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Luzon Black on 100 lbs. of worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Luzon Black. 


(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Pur- 
chase St., Boston.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


15 lbs. Glaubers Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil’ and dye at this temperature one 
hour, exhausting the bath if possible. 
It is well to add the acid in several 
portions rather than all at one time. 

Luzon Black gives a full shade of 
black possessing good fastness to all 
the common color-destroying agencies. 





Recipe No. 171. 
Cardinal Red on Cotton Varn. 
Buffalo Cardinal 7 B on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Buffalo Cardinal 7 B. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & llanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


30 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Buffalo Cardinal 7 B possesses all 
the characteristics of the direct cot- 
ton colors, gives a particularly bright 
and bloomy shade, and can be used in 
light percentages for a pink. 





Recipe No. 172. 
Blue on Cotten Vara. 
Immedial Sky Blue on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath as follows: 
For Starting Kettle:— 
40 lbs. Immedial Sky Blue. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Ltd., 
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6% oz. Sodium Sulphide per 10 
gallons of liquor. 

4% oz. Soda Ash per 10 gallons 
of liquor. 

3 oz. Turkey Red Oil per 10 gal- 
lons of liquor. 

5 lbs. Common Salt per 10 gal- 
lons of liquor. 

For Standing Bath:— 
10 lbs. Immedial Sky Blue. 
4% lbs. Sodium Sulphide per 100 

lbs. goods. 

1 lb. Soda Ash per 100 lbs. goods. 
% lb. Turkey Red Oil per 100 lbs. 


goods. 
12 lbs. Common Salt per 100 Ibs. 
goods. 


Dye at about 85° F. for % to % of 
an hour, according to depth of shade 
required squeeze off one stickful at a 
time, wring quickly and as evenly as 
possible, and rinse after 
posure to the air, first 
warm. 

An after treatment for twenty min- 
utes in a bath at 175° F., made up as 
follows, greatly increases the fastness 
to light and washing: 

1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
1% lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Immedial Sky Blue produces when 
dyed as above, an excellent blue, pos- 
sessing great fastness to light and 
washing. 


44-hour ex- 


cold then 





Recipe No. 173. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Sky Blue on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath as follows: 
For Starting Kettle:— 
20 Ibs. Immedial Sky Blue. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co 
182 Front St., New York.) 


5% oz. Sodium Sulphide per 10 
gallons of liquor. 

414% oz. Soda Ash per 10 gallons 
of liquor. 

2% oz. Turkey Red Oil per 10 
gallons of liquor. 

21% lbs. Common Salt per 10 gal- 
lons of liquor. 

For Standing Bath:— 


Ltd., 
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5 lbs. Immedial Sky Blue. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


3% lbs. Sodium Sulphide per 100 
Ibs. of goods. 

1 lb. Soda Ash per 100 Ibs. of 
goods. 

% lb. Turkey Red Oil 
Ibs. of goods. 

7 lbs. Common Salt per 100 Ibs. 
of goods. 

Dye at about 85° F. for % to % of 
an hour, according to depth of shade 
required; squeeze off one stickful at a 
time, wring quickly and as evenly as 
possible, and rinse after %-hour’s 
hanging in the air. First cold and 
then once warm. 

An after treatment for twenty min- 
utes in a bath at 175° F. made up as 
follows, greatly increases the fastness 
to light and washing: 

1% Ibs. Bichromate of Potash. 
1% lbs. Copper Sulphate. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Immedial Sky Blue produces, when 
dyed as above, an excellent blue, pos- 
sessing great fastness to light and 
washing. 


per 100 


Recipe No. 174. 
Garnet en Coitoan Yarn. 


Buffalo Garnet R on 100 Ibs. 

yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Buffalo Garnet R. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil, and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Buffalo Garnet R possesses all the 
characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors, and is very serviceable 
in the production of dark colors, giv- 
ing cardinal to maroon shades. 


cotton 


Recipe No. 175. 
Light Blue on Cotton Yara. 
Phenidine Blue No. 5076 on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
% lb. Phenidine Blue No. 5076. 
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(Sykes & Street, 
New York.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Phenidine Blue No. 5076 is exceed- 
ingly useful in the dyeing of knitted 
fabrics. 


8 Water St., 


Recipe No. 176. 
Black om Worsted Yarn. 
Alpha Black D on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Alpha Black D. 


(United Indigo and Chem. Co., 
176 Federal St., Boston.) 


5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


10 Ibs. Glaubers Salt. 

Enter yarn at 160° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour, exhausting the bath if pos- 
sible. 

Alpha Black D produces a full and 
fast shade of black, which stands an 
after chroming and also considerable 
scouring and washing without bleed- 
ing into the white. 

It is particularly useful in dyeing 
woolen hosiery, piece goods, and hos- 
lery yarn. 





Diazotizing and Developing Method of 
Coloring Black Cotton Hosiery. 


Among the methods used for dye- 
ing hosiery a permanent black, none 
is more popular than the so-called 
diazotizing and developing method. 

This process gives at a low cost a 
good, full black, fast to acids and ab- 
solutely non poisonous; it also has in 
its favor the fact that it never ten- 
ders the goods, and with such facility 
can this process be carried out that 
it is now preferred by many to the 
aniline oxidation methods. 

The dyeing of blacks by this proc- 
ess can be carried on without an 
elaborate and costly apparatus. The 
entire equipment for a small plant 
need consist of but three tubs 8 by 3 
by 3 feet, and one good hydro-ex- 
tractor. Where a large quantity of 
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goods is handled, the dyeing is best 
done in a machine of the Delahunty 
or the Klauder-Weldon type, and by 
so doing the cost of labor will be re- 
duced. 

The method usually followed is as 
follows; the goods are wet out or 
scoured from one to two hours. They 
are then extracted and entered into a 
boiling bath, and worked hour; 
this is called the “bottoming bath,” 
and for each 100 lbs. goods there is 
added to the dyebath 5% dyestuff, 
10% salt. This forms what is known 


one 
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cold bath, to which has been added 
for each 100 Ibs. goods 1% Phenylene- 
diamine and 1% previously dissolved 
Soda Ash. The goods are then 
washed, extracted and sent to board- 
ing room to be finished. 

While this process is easy to mani- 
pulate, care must be taken to get the 
best results. If the stockings are 
dyed in boxes they must be poled 
well and the heels and toes drawn 
out, otherwise uneven and _ spotted 


stockings will result. 


In a dye-house where machines are 
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FIG. 1, 
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No. 5. Boiling Out Tub. No. 6. Dye Tub. No. 7. Diazotizing and Developing Tub. 


No. 8. Extractor. 


as a standing kettle, and is to be kept 
for future use. 

The goods are dyed a good dark blue 
in this bath; the dyer should keep a 
stocking out of this bottoming bath as 
a standard to match to, as it is essen- 
tial in order to get the best results 
that the color of the goods in the bot- 
tom must be alike if the finished 
goods are to come out the same shade. 

The stockings after being boiled in 
the dye bath one hour are raised, and 
the liquor allowed to drain back into 
dye-bath. They are then diazotized. 
This part of the process is carried out 
as follows: the goods are worked from 
20 to 30 minutes in a cold bath, to 
which has been added for each 100 
Ibs. stockings 3% Nitrite Soda and 
10% Muriatic Acid. They are then 
washed, raised and developed in a 


used, the goods are boiled out or 
scoured in the usual manner, and 
then extracted and dyed or bottomed 
in the dyeing machine at a boil for 
one hour, after which the dye is al- 
lowed to drain off into dye storage 
tank and the stockings then diazo- 
tized, washed, developed and again 
washed, making the process continu- 
ous, thus doing away with all need- 
less labor. 

The dyer using machines should be 
careful not to run his dyeing machine 
at too great a speed, or to prolong the 
dyeing operation for too great a 
length of time. In either case the 
goods are apt to roll or knot and 
cause uneven dyeing, especially on 
long lengths of ladies’ fine hosiery. 

If tubs are used for this purpose, 
they are best made from good 3” 
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stock, and provided with a false bot- 
tom. The tub used for diazotizing 
and developing should have a good, 
large outlet, so that it can drain 
quickly, also a good sized water pipe, 
so that it can be filled quickly. 
things may seem trifling matters to 
mention, but the delays caused by not 
having steam and water pipes of 
sufficient capacity add greatly to the 
cost of labor and also 
duction. 


These 


decrease pro- 
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goods sent to dye house in “case lots” 
so that he may dye each case by it- 
self and get each case the same shade. 
While separate dyeings are generally 
good matches, there is sometimes a 
variation that causes trouble and ex- 
tra work sorting in finishing room. 
We show two plans for the dye 
house. One is for a small plant, and 
calls for three boxes 8 by 3 by 3 
feet and 
Fig. 1. 


one hydro-extractor, see 


The other plan, Fig. 2, is for 
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FIG,2. No.1. Dyeing Machine. 


No.2. Extractor. 


No.8. Boiling Tub. 


No. 4. Dye Storage Tank. 


The extractor used should be of the 
largest size and of self-balancing type 
so that it will adjust itself quickly to 
the load. The cost of a large sized 
extractor will be more, but its greater 
capacity will soon pay for the extra 
cost. 

The pump used should be of the 
centrifugal type, because it is easy to 
operate and does not get out of order. 
The connections between dye storage 
tank and the pump should be made 
up so that they can be easily and 
quickly disconnected, if it 
necessary to do so. 

The boiling keir should be of suffi- 
cient capacity to boil a batch as large 
as the machine can dye and there 
should always be one lot boiling out 
while another lot is being dyed. 

The dyer should try and get his 


becomes 


a dye house of greater capacity and 
calls for one boiling out keir, a dyeing 
machine, a dye storage tank, a cen- 
trifugal pump and a _ hydro-extractor. 
In this plan the dye storage tank and 
pump are placed underneath the dye 
house floor; in dye houses where there 
is not room to do this, the dye storage 
tank can be placed overhead and the 
dye pumped up into tank, and when 
needed allowed to run back into dye- 
ing machine. 
ROGER WILLIAMS. 


Photographic Designs on Print Goods. 


An interesting process of reproduc- 
ing photographic designs on print 
goods is exhibited at the Rouen Ex- 
position. The process was originally 
obtained in Germany by a German 
manufacturer, and has since been 
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combined with various French proc- 
esses. The pattern is photographed 
in the ordinary manner, and from the 
negative so obtained a positive is 
made. This is applied to the printing 
roller, which has been previously 


coated with bi-chromate of gelatine, 
which is made insoluble by the light. 
Upon removing positive from the 
» the light, the 


roller after exposure 
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the comb or gill box. It has been in 
use on the continent of Europe for 
fifteen years and possesses many ad- 
vantages, among which is its extreme 
simplicity. 

The liquor is forced through the 
stock at a very low pressure, as 
worsted top, as it comes from the 
comb, is in a fairly soft condition and 
easily absorbs liquids. The ball is 
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gelatine, which is not insoluble, is 
dissolved by washing in water; this 
leaves the copper bare. The residue 
is carbonized by heating in a gas 
flame and then the copper is engraved 
by chemical oxidization in the ordi- 
nary manner. After removing the 
insoluble gelatine by polishing, the 
roller is ready for printing. 





The Vanzeveren Machine for Coloring 
Worsted Top. 





The accompanying illustration 
shows the Vanzeveren machine for 
coloring worsted top as it comes from 


MACHINE. 


tied with a string, as shown, and is 
then placed in a receptacle of suit- 
able size provided with two false bot- 
toms, one of which is removable. 
Each receptacle is suspended on two 
bearings, shown in the’ illustration, 
which permit the cylinder 
turned upside down. 

Above the machine is placed a 
trough, into which the liquor is 
pumped, and from which it is dis- 
charged through a pipe falling onto 
the upper part of the cylinder con- 
taining the stock. The dyeing liquid 
then passes through the material into 
the tub below, from which it is 


being 
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pumped back into the upper trough, 
and the circulation thus maintained 
until the dyeing process is completed. 

L’Industrie Textile, in a recent 
issue, shows eight shades colored on 
worsted top in this machine. The 
writer in this journal adds that per- 
sonal acquaintance with the opera- 
tion of this Vanzeveren machine for 
a number of years enables him to 
testify positively in regard to its 
merit. He states he has seen woolen 
yarn on bobbins colored black in a 
very uniform manner, the penetration 
of the dye being complete. 





Shaded Woolen and Worsted Piece 
Dyed Goods. 

Irregularities and unevenness in 
dyed fabrics is of more or less fre- 
quent occurrence, there being hardly a 
dyer but who occasionally has his at- 
tention drawn to a set of pieces that 
are coming up spotted or streaky, or 
which show unmistakable evidence of 
some sin of omission or commission 
that is directly responsible for the de- 
fect. There are periods during which 
the fates seem to be against the dyer, 
and his output of shaded goods is 
much above the normal. Let us ex- 
amine the usual course of woolen ma- 
terial in its travels through a mill, 
ard see if there is not some other de- 
partment that might bear close exam- 
ination. 

Unless every trace of the yolk and 
smut is removed from the wool, dif- 
ficulties may be met with during the 
subsequent mechanical operations. 
The greatest trouble is met, however, 
when the yarns in the gray are deliv- 
ered to the yarn scourer, or after they 
have been woven into gray cloth, and 
are to be made ready for mordanting 
or dyeing. 

Before any piece of goods is to be 
mordanted preparatory to being dyed 
with adjective, or is dyed with acid 
colors, it is necessary that it be com- 
pletely freed from oils or soap, and 
the thoroughness of this scouring or 
cleansing process cannot be too often 
or emphatically insisted upon. 
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Oils, such as are generally made use 
of in the picker house, are usually ap- 
plied to the raw stock in a warm or 
heated condition, and if they are not, 
they become very much warmed in 
passing through the various machines, 
and in this heated condition they be- 
come quite limpid or fluid, and are 
thus very readily absorbed by the 
wool fibres, that is, they soak into the 
fibre substance, and do not, as is usu- 
ally supposed, coat the fibre surface 
as a lubricant; consequently, in order 
to enable the wool fibre to take up the 
mordant or dyestuff, it is absolutely 
necessary that every trace of this oil 
be removed. 

Scouring should be done at as low a 
temperature, and with the least 
amount of soap and alkali possible. 
If too aigh a temperature be employed, 
the fulling operation will be antici- 
pated. As a rule, the problem that 
confronts the scourer is not how 
much soap and alkali will the goods 
stand, but “how long can they be 
treated in a scour bath?’ 

We here suppose that the goods are 
to be dyed with either alizarines or 
logwood or both. In any case they 
inust be previously mordanted with 
bichromate of potash and argols. If 
there remain any traces of soap in 
the goods, the acid mordanting bath 
will at once decompose it with the lib- 
eration of a fatty acid, which deposits 
upon the goods, and cannot be re- 
moved by any subsequent treatment. 
Of course, wherever this deposit 
lodges, it acts as a resist to the mor- 
dant, and a lesser amount of chromium 
is fixed at that point; consequently, 
the goods when emerging from the 
dyebath show lighter at that point 
than elsewhere. This _ irregularity 
does not appear in spots, but rather in 
shady blotches frequently extending 
over wide areas, and not conuned to 
any one part of the piece. This defect 
can be always guarded against by 
properly washing the goods after 
scouring, with warm water. 

“BETA NAPHTHOL.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Cotton. 


New Mliils. 

—*Alabama, Huntsville. The buildings 
for the Eastern Manufacturing Co. have 
been completed. The engine and boilers 
are being placed. Machinery is expected 
shortly and will be immediately in- 
stalled, 


—*Connecticut, Conantville. The mill 
property at this place, formerly operated 
by the Natchaug Silk Company, has 
been purchased by Mr. M. Pollack (of 
New York). Mr. Pollock has been oper- 
ating a small thread mill at Willimantic, 
but on account of increase of plant, will 
remove to new location, as soon as neces- 
sary repairs, etc., are made. 


—*Georgia, Augusta. Clarke & Co. ex- 
pect to have their new mill, upon which 
work is under way, in operation during 
December. This plant, which is replac- 
ing one destroyed by fire, will have 
equipment of about 3500 spindles, with all 
the latest improved machinery. 


—*Georgia, Eastman. The Bastman 
Cotton Mills advise us that they will 
start up about December, with 3000 spin- 
dles and 100 looms. The additional ma- 
chinery, which they contemplate install- 
ing in 1902, will consist of 7000 spindies 
and 260 looms. 


—*Georgia, Middleton. 
are being made to start work on con- 
struction of buildings for the Bannock- 
burn Mills, in which Geo. C. Grogan (El- 
berton, Ga.) is interested. 


—*Georgia, Social Circle. Work has 
been about completed on the buildings 
for the Social Circle Cotton Mills. Ma- 
chinery, expected to arrive in about two 
weeks, will be set up with all possible 
speed. Plant will have an equipment of 
5000 spindles and 160 dobby looms, for 
making fancy cottons and Bedford cords. 


Arrangements 


—~*Massachusetts, Westboro. The new 
tape mill established here by Wright & 
Mason, as the Westboro Weaving Co., 
expects to be in operation November Ist. 
About 20 looms, with other necessary 
machinery will be operated. 


—*Mississippi, Yazoo City. The Yazoo 
City Cotton Mills contemplate having 
the mills in operation about the middle 
ef November. The machinery, which 
consists of 5120 spindles and 288 twister 
spindles, is being placed in position. For 
the present only yarns will be made. 


—*Mississippi, Yazoo City. The ma- 
chinery is arriving and will soon be set 
in position in the Yazoo City Cotton 
Mills, which are being pushed to comple- 
tion. This mill will make 40s and 50s, 
two and three ply warp yarn. The en- 
tire machinery equipment is being fur- 
nished by the Howard & Bullough Amer- 
ican Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


—*North Carolina, Cameron. The 
Cameron Cot'ton Mill Co., capitalized at 
$50,000, with J. W. Scott, president and W. 


G. Robertson, treasurer and general man- 
ager, proposes having the plant ready to 
start operations early in November, pos- 
sibly the Ist. Mill will have 2000 ring 
spindles, 


—*North Carolina, Cooleemee Falls. 
The Cooleemee Cotton Mills have com- 
pleted installation of 1200 looms in the 
plant, which has been running with 
about half its full complement. High 
grade brown sheetings and drills for ex- 
port and domestic use are made. 


—*North Carolina, Oxford. The ma- 
chinery is being installed in the Oxford 
Cotton Mills. The engine and boilers are 
somewhat delayed on account of the re- 
cent steel workers’ strike. 


—*North Carolina, 
Elizabeth Mills are nearly completed, 
machinery being placed in position. It 
is thought that the plant will be in full 
operation about November 15th. They 
will start with 5000 spindles, making 
yarn. 


Charlotte. The 


—Rhode Island, Providence. The Amer- 
ican Shoe Lace Company will soon start 
operations in the Armington Simms 
Bui:ding. Machinery is being installed. 


—South Carolina, Newberry. Contract 
has been awarded for erection of the 
new 10,000 spindle mill for the Mollohon 
Mfg. Co., and work will proceed at once 
on construction. 


—South Carolina, Williamston. The 
main building of the Williamston Cotton 
Mill Co.’s plant has been completed and 
work will start at once on installing 
5000 spindles and 150 looms, half of the 
mill's capacity. It is thought that the 
plant will be ready to start operations 
in about 60 days. 


—*Tennessee, Jackson. Nearly all the 
machinery in the Jackson Fibre Com- 
pany’s mill is in operation. 


—Texas, Beaumont. A. D. Childress, 
secretary of the Beaumont Oil Exchange 
and Board of Trade, is interested in 
prospect for establishing a cotton mill 
here. The present plan is to obtain sub- 
scriptions to ithe amount of $100,000. Are 
inviting correspondence with a practical 
cotton mill manager, who can invest 
some money in the enterprise, to identify 
him in the active management of the 
plant. 


—*Texas, Cuero. The Cuero Cotton 
Mill] advises us that they will receive 
bids up to the 18th of November for the 
complete equipment of machinery, tools, 
ete., for their mill, on basis of 5000 spin- 
dles and 160 looms. Specifications may be 
had on application. Mill reserves all 
rights. 


—*Virginia, Fries. The mill and power 
plant of the Washington Cotton Mills to 
be put in operation here, is being devel- 
oped. This is the plant of which Col. F. 
H. Fries is president and which will have 
40,000 spindles and 1100 looms running 
when completed. 
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—*Texas, Hillsboro. The Hillsboro Cot- 
ton Mill, which has purchased the ma- 
chinery for the plant, expect to begin 
operations in a few months. Plans are 
being made for adding a knitting depart- 
ment as soon as possible. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Alabama, Eufaula. New pickers are 
being installed in the Eufaula Cotton 
Mills, which are also having the old ones 
repaired by the Kitson Machine Com- 
pany. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. The Dallas 
Manufacturing Company expects to soon 
complete the extensive improvements and 
enlargements begun some months ago. 


—*Alabama, Huntsville. A meeting will 
be held November 6th, by the directors of 
the Lowe Manufacturing Company, to 
consider increasing the capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000. It is thought that 
the increase will be made for the purpose 
of extending the mill. At the same time, 
the increase of the capital stock of the 
Eastern Mfg. Co., from $50,000 to $100,000, 
will be considered. The weaving and dye 
plant of the latter concern is now under 
way. The former mill is for manufactur- 
ing cotton yarns, while the latter will 
make fine ginghams. 


—Connecticut, Bridgeport. Contract 
has been let by the Connecticut Web 
Company for the erection of their new 
buildings, previously reported to be built. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. The Willi- 
mantic Cotton Mills Corp. will install 100 
additional looms in the mill. 


—Illinois, Chicago. Contracts have 
been let by the Western Shade Cloth Co. 
for the erection of a building, two stories 
and basement, 50 by 209 feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of about $25,000. They are 
now completing construction of a $35,000 
addition. 


—*Kentucky, Henderson. Work is pro- 
gressing on the construction of the Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills’ new plant, structure 
being almost ready for roofing. Sixteen 
new boilers in addition to present ones 
will be installed. 


—*Maine, Westbrook. The new dye 
house for the Dana Warp Mills will be 
68 by 80 feet, two stories, brick. 


—Massachusetts, Adams. W. B. Plunk- 
ett & Sons are adding several speeders 
and carding machines to their mill 
equipment. 


—Massachusetts, Brockton. Contract 
has been let by the Hub Gore Makers for 
the erection of a two-story brick addi- 
tion to their mill. They will install 150 
new looms when completed. 


—Massachusetts, Easthampton. The 
Hampton Company will soon start work 
on the erection of another dye-house, 150 
by 50 feet, brick. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. Work has 
been started on foundation of a two-story 
weave shed, 141 by 102 feet. to be erected 
for the Richard Borden Mills. They will 
also build an addition to the picker house, 
% by 48 feet. 
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—Massachusetts, Fall River. The Barn- 
aby Manufacturing Co. is _ installing 
some new fancy looms in plant. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. Work is 
well under way on the additions for the 
Richard Borden Mills. The first story of 
the picker house has been completed and 
stone work started on the second story; 
also the weave shed is ready for window 
frames on the first story. It is expected 
that the new additions will be completed 
before the cold weather comes. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. Additional 
speeders, flat cards and electric stop mo- 
tion drawing frames are being placed in 
the Granite Mills No. 2 mill, by the 
en & Bullough American Machine 

‘0. 


—Massachusetts, Milford. Four new 
looms are 'to be added to Wm. Lapworth 
& Sons’ mill equipment. This concern 
makes narrow elastic fabrics. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. An 
addition, 190 by 840 feet, one story, with 
saw tooth roof for weave shed, is to be 
erected for the Dartmouth Mfg. Corpora- 
tion. 


—*Mississippi, Laurel. The additional 
machinery to be installed in the Laurel 
Cotton Mills has been received and 
being put in place. Company is complet- 
ing erection of sixteen additional cot- 
tages and is to build forty more, for 
the operatives. 


—New York, Utica. The Utica Steam 
Cotton Mills have recently added two 
new cards and three pairs of mules to 
the plant, 


—*New York, Valatie. Work is being 
completed on construction of the new 
dye house for the Valatie Cotton Mill. 
Building is two stories, brick, 105 by 30 
feet. The lower floor will be utilized for 
opening room and dye house. 


—North Carolina, Burlington. It is re- 
ported that new machinery will be in- 
stalled in the Alamance Factory. 


—North Carolina, Concord. The Cole- 
man Manufacturing Company contem- 
plates installing an electric lighting plant 
tn the mill. They are now receiving es- 
timates on same. Are also in the market 
for a 54-inch second hand cotton reel. 


—North Carolina, Laurinburg. The 
Scotland Cotton Mills will install five ad- 
ditional flat cards in the mill. 


~—North Carolina, Lexington. Work has 
been started upon the erection of an ad- 
dition to the Wennonah Cotton Mills, for 
manufacture of white and colored cot- 
tons. An additional story is also to be 
added to the engine room and a small 
annex to the lapper room. 


—*North Carolina, Nokomis. The No- 
komis Cotton Mflls advise us that they 
contemplate putting in 100 looms very 
soon and run the spinning department 
double time. 


—North Carolina, West Durham. The 
Erwin Cotton Mills will install additional 
picking machinery, which has been or- 
dered from the A. T. Atherton Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
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—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An ad- 
dition, about 43 by 139 feet, two stories 
high, is to be built for the Irwell Mills, 
Richard Thorpe, proprietor. In the new 
addition will be a dye house and two 
finishing rooms. 


—Rhode Island, Crompton. An addi- 
tion, 155 by 64 feet, three stories, will be 
built for finishing room for the Cromp- 
ton Co. 


—*South Carolina, Blacksburg. The 
Cherokee Falls Manufacturing Co. advise 
us that they will install no new machin- 
ery in the addition reported in previous 
issue to be erected, but are simply en- 
larging tthe mill building at present. 
Later on may put in machinery. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work is 
under way on an addition ‘to the plant 
of the Phillips Insulated Wire Company. 
When completed the main building will 
be 400 by 120 feet, four stories high. The 
capacity of the plant will be doubled. 
Boller and engine room will be separate. 


-—South Carolina, Cowpens. Applica- 
tion has been made by the Mary Louise 
Mill, making coarse yarns, for increasing 
the capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


—South Carolina, Gaffney. The Lime- 
stone Mill will build an addition to the 
plant and propose installing 10,000 addi- 
tional spindles in same, with necessary 
machinery. When the mill was first 
built, it was done with prospect of in- 
creasing the original 10,000 spindles to 20,- 
000. 


—*South Carolina, Laurens. Arrange- 
ments will be made at once for the es- 
tablishment of the new yarn mill by L. 
A. McCord, as all the necessary capital 
has been secured. 


—*Tennessee, Sweetwater. The Mascot 
Knitting Mills give us additional infor- 
mation concerning their new building, 
which will be two stories, brick, 60 by 
100, with engine and boiler house outside, 
30 by 20. They now operate 64 knirting 
machines, and wil] add 60 more, and are 
considering a yarn spinning plant to be 
erected in the spring. They make heavy 
eotton half hose for men’s wear. 


—Virginia, Roanoke. The Roanoke Cot- 
ton Mills have let contract for installa- 
tion of an electric lighting plant in the 
mill. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—*Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Yarn Mill has begun operations in the 
new plant. This concern manufactures 
hosiery yarns. W. A. Scarborough is 
president of the company. 


—*Connecticut, Baltic. The Baltic 

Mills Co. has the spindles, 78,000, and 
over one-half the looms, 1300, in opera- 
tion on fine cottons, numbers running 
from 80 to 160. The balance will be 
started up shortly. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. Operations will 
soon be started up at the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co.’s branch mill here. This mill 
is equipped with 20,000 spindles and 600 
looms. 

—*New Brunswick, St. John. James F. 


Robertson informs us that he is forming 
a company with capital stock of $250,000 
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to pay for the Park Cotton 
cently secured, improve the 
provide working capital. 


Mills, re- 
plant and 


—*New York, Sherburne. 
have been resumed in the 
the Utica Knitting Co. 


—*North Carolina, Charlotte. Opera- 
tions have been started in the new 
plant of the Chadwick Manufacturing 
Co., making sheetings. 


Operations 
yarn mill of 


—*North Carolina, Lumberton. The 
Lumberton Cotton Mills, of which R. D. 
Caldwell is president; H. B. Jennings, 
secretary and treasurer and John W. 
Kaneer, superintendent, are about ready 
to start operations. Mill is equipped with 
— for making hosiery yarns, 20 
to . 


—*North Carolina, Troy. Operations 
have been started by the Capelsie Cotton 
Mills, making single warps and two ply 
skeins. The main building of this plant 
is 80 by 210 feet, with boiler and engine 
room, 35 by 40 feet. Mill has 2500 spindles. 


—South Carolina, Graniteville. The 
new mill of the Graniteville Manufactur- 
ing Company, known as the Hickman 
Mill, has been formally opened. The 
new building is three stories and base- 
ment, which is used for a cloth room. 
Equipment consists of 15,500 spindles and 
560 Draper looms. Sheetings, 3-25, are 
made. 


—South Carolina, Yorkville. The Ta- 
vona Mills will soon resume operations. 
They have purchased machinery operated 
by the Sutro Mills and will add two more 
ecards and new twister frames to the 
plant. 


—*Tennessee, Rockford. The Rockford 
Cotton Mills have resumed operations 
with E. Koella, manager. 


—*Virginia, Petersburg. Operations 
were resumed Sept. 30th ‘n the Poea- 
hontas Cotton Mills, which have been 
shut down since August, ‘vhile general 
repairs have been made and a new water 
wheel installed. 


Mille Shutting Down 


—New Jersey, Gloucester City. It is 
reported that the Gloucester City Cotton 
Mills are to be shut down. 


Woolen. 


New Mlills«. 

—*Connecticut, Central Village. The 
Plainfield Woolen Company’s new mill is 
fast nearing completion, the third story 
of same now being worked upon. 


Norwalk. Andrews & 
Smith, who have leased the Norwalk & 
Fairfield Worsted Mills, formerly known 
as the Union Mills, will start operations 
as soon as possible making woolens and 
worsteds. This mill has an equipment of 
eight cets cards and 56 looms, with dye 
house attached. Wm. F. Wood is super- 
intendent of ‘the plant and Mr. Andrews, 
formerly of Andrews & Reddick, Dalton, 
Mass., buyer. Goods will be sold direct. 


—*Connecticut, 


John Grieves & Co. 
start op- 
November. 


—*Iilinois, Lacon. 
advise us that they expect to 
erations the beginning of 
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They will manufacture men’s and 
women’s wear, but principally men’s. 
Mill will be equipped with 2 sets of 60” 
cards and 12 looms, not 18 as previously 
reported. 


—*Kansas, Topeka. The Western Wool- 
en Mill Company expects to start opera- 
tions in the new mill about November 
lst. This plant, of which J. F. McAfee is 
general manager and superintendent, will 
have an equipment of 2 sets cards; 10 
broad looms, and a dye house. Steam 
will be the power used. Cassimeres, sub- 
sequently made into pants, will be manu- 
factured. 


—*Maryland, Baltimore. Operations 
have been started in a small way in the 
Maryland Woolen Company’s new mill, 
and it is thought that the entire plant 
will be running in about a month. The 
main building is 108 by 128 feet, three 
stories with basement. The carding and 
spinning departments will be on the top 
floor, the weaving on the second, while 
the finishing and shipping departments 
will be on the lower floor. Equipment 
consists of 8 sets cards; 3600 spindles and 
40 broad looms. The chief product will 
be manufacture of heavy, cheap kerseys. 


—*Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The 
Rhode Island Worsted Company, re- 
cently reported to establish a mill at 
East Greenwich, R. I., for manufacture 
of woolens, will be located on the second 
floor of the Indian Orchard Company’s 
old mill, at tthis place. Work -has been 
started on installing the machinery and 
operations will be begun as soon as it 
is possible. Daniel Brown is manager of 
the company. 


—*New York, Albany. It is expected to 
have the new plant of the Albany Felt 
Works completed and ready for occu- 
pancy about December Ist. 


—*Oregon, Portland. Operations will 
be started up about December in the new 
plant of the Portland Woolen Mills, mak- 
ing white blankets and fancy woolens. 
The capital stock of the company to 
operate the mills has been increased 
from $50,000 to $100,000. The main building 
is 200 by 100 feet; and the machinery an- 
nex 45 by 75 feet. 


—*Pernsylvania, New Bethlehem. 
James Pontefract & Co. expect to start 
about Nov. Ist in the new location. They 
have secured the mill formerly owned by 
Todd Bros., and which has been idie 
since 1892. New mill will have 2 sets of 
cards and 6 looms, with steam for power. 
Dye house is also attached. Woolen 
blankets, flannels and yarns, 2 ply, ll 
cuts and 3 ply, 15 cuts, witl be made. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Roosevelt Worsted Mills will make appli- 
eation for charter of incorporation. 
Thomas Kennedy, William Deacon, 
Mayer L. Kahn, Norman Bright and 
Oscar Hoffstadt are interested. They 
propose manufacturing woolen and wor- 
sted yarns, etc. 


Enlargements and Imprevements. 
—Alabama, Anniston. An additional 
building, about 150 by 52 feet, is to be 
erected by the Anniston Carpet Co. The 
capacity of the plant will be greatly en- 
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larged and the output nearly doubled 
when addition is in running order. 


Norwich. An addition, 
brick, to be used as a 
is under construction for 
manufacturers of dress 


—Connecticut, 
40 by 30 feet, 
weave room 
Hal) 
goods. 


Bros., 


—Connecticut, Rockville. The Hock- 
anum Company, manufacturers woolen 
and worsted goods, has let contract for 
the erection of another new mill, 100 by 
45 feet, two stories ‘high, brick. Work 
will be started at once, as it ‘has been 
agreed to have the mill completed by De 
cember 15th. Part of the new plant will 
be used for a finishing department. 


—Connecticut, Rockville. Contract has 
been let by the New England Co., mak- 
ing woolen and worsted goods, for the 
erection of an addition, 70 by 32 feet, one 
story, to their plant. 


—Maine, Dexter. Work is nearly com- 
pleted on the new office addition for the 
Wassookeag Woolen Company. 


—Maine, North Vassalboro. A new 
water wheel and 20 by 10 foot flume has 
recently been put in Herbert Peace’s 
shoddy mill. 


—Maine, Sanford. The Goodall Worsted 
Company has recently installed 50 more 
looms in the mill. 


—*Maine, Waterville. The new addi- 
tin reported to be built for the River- 
view Worsted Mills, 48 by 64 feet, will be 
two stories and basement and will be 
erected for purpose of giving more room 
for finishing and weaving and not for 
dye house, as previously stated. Further 
enlargements are contemplated in the 
spring. 


—Massachusetts, Adams, Graham, 
Clark & Co. have installed considerable 
new machinery in their mill recently. 
New carders and a combined measuring, 
doubling and rolling machine have been 
added. 


—*Massachusetts, Agawam. We have 
been advised by the Agawam Company 
that the mill is not being operated 
nights, but that they are building a third 
story over their present weave room. 
The new addition will be used for spin- 
ning and dressing and will be equipped 
with two Johnson & BaSsett 312 spindle 
mules. Another set of cards is also to be 
added in the card room. 


—Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. Exten- 
sive additions are to be made to A. W. 
Darling’s mill. A new addition will be 
built In which he contemplates installing 
two additional sets of cards, giving the 
plant a total of six, when done. A new 
weave shed will probably also be erected. 


—*Massachusetts, Holyoke. The new 
miil for the Farr Alpaca Company has 
been completed. ‘They will install 150 
new looms on the ‘third floor; the second 
will be used for wool storage, and the 
first and basement for combing and 
scouring wool. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Butler 
Worsted Mill has been purchasd by E. 
Frank Lewis, and will be operated in 
connection with his wool scouring and 
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carbonizing plant. The transfer of the 
property will not take place for about 
three weeks, during which time the mill 
will be operated by the present manage- 
ment. 


—*Massachusetts, Maynard. Work has 
begun here on the erection of a new dye 
house on site occupied by the old one. 
The brick walls on the new dye house 
will be built around the old one, previous 
to tearing down the standing building. 
This will cause no stoppage in the work- 
ing of ithe department. 


—*Massachusetts, Millbury. The Mayo 
Woolen Company, which has secured the 
Wheeler Mill property, will start work at 
once at the plant. New machinery will 
be installed and improvements made in 
the buildings, tenemenits, etc. They con- 
template having the mill ready to start 
operations about January Ist. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The Bow- 
den Felting Mills propose building an 
addition, 120 by 60 feet, to the plant. 
They will also purchase additional ma- 
chinery to be installed in same. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. It is 
thought that the Peck Mfg. Co. will 
probably build an addition to the mill 
early in the spring on account of in- 
creased business. 


—Missouri, Sedalia. The J. A. Lamy 
Mfe. Company, manufacturers of cassi- 
meres, 1s considering project of enlarging 
their plant in the spring. Company also 
makes overalls, jumpers, duck coats, etc. 


—*New Hampshire, Tilton. Carter & 
Morrison advise us that they are re- 
building their dye house and making it 
two stories instead of one, to give addi- 
tional room in the picker house. 


—New Jersey, Camden. The Philade!- 
phia Worsted Company is to increase the 
capacity of the plant by installing two 
more spooling machines and one scour- 
ing machine. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Consoli- 
dated Felt Mills are building an addition, 
50 by 45 feet, in which they will install 
two new Hardner machines. 


—North Carolina, Elkin. The Chatham 
Woolen Mills, which manufacture woolen 
blankets, have completed an addition 
which has been equipped for purpose of 
making cotton blankets. 


—Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Four 
additional sets of worsted cards (Fur- 
bush) have been installed in the Runny- 
mede Worsted Mills. Other machinery 
has also been added, doubling the pro- 
duction. 


—*Pennsylvania, Conshohocken. James 
Hall, proprietor of the Aramink Carpet 
Works, which were destroyed by fire, is 
rebuilding the plant and making im- 
provements and alterations to same. The 
main building has been remodelled as a 
one-story weave shed, in which all the 
looms will be installed. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An addi- 
tion of another story, 187 feet long, is to 
be made to Stinson Bros. carpet mill 
weave shed, at Fairhill and Huntingdon 
Streets. 
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—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An addi- 
tion is to be built to the Shackamaxon 
Worsted Company’s mill, Allegheny 
Avenue and Hancock Street. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Smith & 
Lyons, Manayunk, manufacturers of car- 
pet yarns, have purchased additional ma- 
chinery for doubling the capacity of 
their plant, and will have new machinery 
in operation soon. 


—Pennsyivania, Philadelphia. Wolsten. 
holme & Clarke, manufacturers French 
spun worsted yarn, have ordered addi- 
tional machinery, which is being shipped 
and will be put in operation as soon as 
set up. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A large 
building, about 50 by 120 feet, four stories, 
at corner Third and Huntingdon Stree's, 
has been secured by Thos. Caves & Sons, 
manufacturers of ingrain carpets, and 
wil! be annexed to their present plant. 
They propose manufacturing different 
kinds of rugs, including a new wire 
effect carpet size rug, exclusively in the 
new building. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. An addition, 
100 by 18 feet, brick, has recently been 
completed for Louis Kraemer & Co. 


—Pennsylvania, Williamsport. H. E. 
and J. C. Holtsizer, manufacturing cas- 
simeres and cloakings, contemplate build- 
ing an addition to their_plant shortly. 


—*Rhode Island, Oakland. Eighteen of 
the eighty new looms to be installed in 
the Coronet Worsted Company’s new 
plant, have already been placed. Four 
new mules have also been added. 


—Rhode Island, Oakland. The Oakland 
Worsted Company is having a new dye 
house built, to replace the old one, on 
account of business increase. 


—Rhode Island, Wakefield. The Decar- 
lier Worsted Company contemplates in- 
creasing the plant. 


—*Wisconsin, Onalaska. The Onalaska 
Mfg. Co. has been re-organized with a 
capital stock of $8000; S. Heineck, presi- 
dent; T. G. Aiken, vice-president anti A. 
N. Moore, treasurer. Ground has been 
broken for an addition to the plant, in 
which they will instal] about 10 additional 
looms for making woolen goods. New 
machinery is expected to be running in 
about two months. 


—*Wisconsin, Prairie du Chien. The 
Prairie du Chien Woolen Mill Co. is con- 
sidering the project of building an addi- 
tion and adding. looms and a complete 
wool scouring house and dye house equip- 
ment and not two sets of machinery as 
was previously reported. 


Mills Starting Up 

—Massachusetts, Hinsdale. Operations 
have been resumed in the Broad Mill of 
the Hinsdale Woolen Company, after a 
shut down of about a year. The carding 
and spinning departments were first 
started, but now all the departments are 
running. 


—*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. It is ex- 
pected that operations start this week 
in the Charles C. Capron mill, recently 
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purchased by C. W. and John R. Scott. 
The Piedmont Mill, operated by John R. 
Scott, at Worcester, will be discontinued 
as soon as the lease expires. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Schuylkill Valley Worsted Co., whose in- 
corporation we reported recently, has 
started up the Phenix Mills at Mana- 
yunk, which will be operated under the 
above name. William Browne is the 
manager. It is understood that a com- 
promise has been reached in the affairs 
of William Browne & Sons, which per- 
mitted the starting of the mills, and it is 
surmised that the principal creditors of 
the firm are interested in the new com- 
pany and will be represented in the man- 
agement. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—Massachusetts, Newburyport. The 
Bayley Hat Factory is to be shut down 
and the machinery removed to Ames- 
bury, to the Merrimac Hat Co. The 
buildings vacated will be offered for sale. 


—New York, Cossayuna. The Alexan- 
der Blanket Company’s mill has been 
shut down for several weeks, in order to 
make repairs. 
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New ills. 

—*Alabama, Athens. Operations will 
be started about October 10th in the 
Limestone Hosiery Mill, making chil- 
dren's and misses’ hosiery. They expect 
to have the full output made by the first 
of November. 


—*Florida, Jacksonville. The Jackson- 
ville Knitting Mills are again ready for 
business, having replaced the plant de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. They 
propose erecting a building of their own 
shortly, and will soon let the contract for 
one, 60 by 110 feet, five stories, which 
they contemplate having ready the early 
part of next year. 


—*Georgia, La Fayette. The Elizabeth 
Hosiery Mills started operations October 
ist,’ making ladies’ seamless fast black 
hosiery. This concern is capitalized at 
$26,000, which is to be increased at once 
to $35,000 for additional machines. A. R. 
Steele is president; W. H. Steele, treas- 
urer, and H. C. Alexander, superintend- 
ent of the mill. The mill now has 4 
knitting machines and is operated by 
steam power. Dye house is attached. 


—New York, New Hartford. The 
Olympian Knit Goods Co. will build a 
new mill here, 40 by 115 feet, 3 stories, 
brick, where they will remove their plant 
at Utica, N. Y., when completed. It is 
thought that the plant will be ready 
about May, 1902. Will be equipped with 
all modern machinery. 


—*North Carolina, Kernersville. The 
Victor Hosiery Mills, W. H. Leak & Co., 
proprietors, will start operations No- 
vember ist. Men’s heavy half hose will 
be made. Plant is equipped with 12 
knitting machines and operated by 
steam. Goods are sold direct. 


~—North Carolina, Kernersville. Opera- 
tions are expected to start in about two 
weeks in W. H. Leak’s knitting mills. 
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—North Carolina, Winston-Salem. 
The Radnor Hosiery Mill of Wayne, Pa., 
has been bought out by J. W. Hanes of 
this place, who started up a new plant 
here, Sept. 234d, known as the Shamrock 
Mills. Men's, women’s and children’s 
fine gauge cotton hosiery is made. J. 
Frazier Bard is superintendent of tthe 
plant, which is equipped with 50 knitting 
machines, and operated by steam. Dye 
house is attached. Goods are sold direct. 


—Pennsyivania, Philadelphia. A new 
company has recently been incorporated 
as the Iroquois Knitting Mills. They 
have leased space at corner of Ashmead 
and Wakefield Sts., Manayunk, and will 
manufacture men's fine grade ribbed un- 
derwear. Harlow D. Gaines is president 
and S§Samuel Corkran, secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Plant has 12 
knitting machines; 25 sewing machines 
and is operated by steam. Goods are sold 
direct. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Maiden- 
creek Hosiery Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5000, by 
Franklin Seiders, Solomon R. Rothermel, 
Geo. D. Stitzel, M. R. Mengel and Chas. 
H. Dunkle. 


—Utah, Salt Lake City. The Ogden 
Knitting Factory has started operations 
in tts new plant on Washington Avenue. 
This concern, of which Joel Ricks is su- 
perintendent, makes union suits, men’s, 
women’s and children’s, and all kinds of 
hosiery, operating 8 knitting machines. 


—Virginia, Portsmouth. The Pied- 
mont Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000, 
with L. B. Whatley (Portsmouth), presi- 
dent: 8. J. Masters, vice-president; D. 8S. 
Fletcher, secretary, and N. A. Smith, 
treasurer. This company will carry out 
the plan started by L. B. Whatley for 
operating a mill for manufacturing cot- 
ton yarns, hosiery, underwear and cot- 
ton cloth. 


—Wisconsin, Kenosha. The Cooper Un- 
derwear Company is a new concern in 
operation here since July Ist, making 
men’s fine underwear. Henry 8. Cooper 
is superintendent and buyer of the con- 
cern. Mill has an equipment of 12 knit- 
ting machines, with dye house attached 
and is operated by steam. 


—*Wisconsin, Two Rivers. The Two 
Rivers Knitting Mill expects to have the 
new plant ready by first of next year. C. 
W. Schmidt is president and superintend- 
ent, and W. 8S. Bremer, treasurer of the 
company, which makes sweaters, skirts, 
cardigan jackets, tights, hosiery, etc. 
Goods are sold direct. 


Eslarcements and Improvements. 

—*Canada, Almonte. Work has been 
started on roofing the brick addition to 
the Almonte Knitting Co.’s mill. 


—Illinois, Chicago. A new building, 36 
by 130 feet, four stories and basement, is 
being erected for the Strauss-Kahn Knit- 
ting Co. This concern, which manufac- 
tures underwear, contemplates having 
the new building ready about January 
Ist, 1902. 


—New York, Amsterdam. Eight new 
tables of knitting machines are to be in- 
stalled in the W. H. Rowe knitting mill. 
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-New York, Utica. The Capron Knit 
ng Company has let contract for th 
rectior of a new building, to be 42 by 
” feet, four stories, brick, on W! 

oro Street. 


—New York, Rochester. The Ide 
Knitting Mill, F. F. Robinson, proprie- 
tor, has completed the erection of an ad- 
lition, 20 by 40 feet. Two new knitting 
machines have been installed. 


*North Carolina, Durham. The Dur- 
im Hosiery Mills will remove into the 
ew building November Ist. They will 
1ave 100 additional machines and a daily 
yutput of about 1200 dozen seamless hos 


and half-hose. 


*North Carolina, Newbern The 
Southern Hosiery Mills, recently repor 
ed incorporated, will continue operating 
the plant of the Clermont Knitting Mills 
About $40,000 will be expended for im- 
provements, details of which are being 
rranged. 


North Carolina, Newton. Work 
ne completed on ¢ second 1ddition 


he Newton Hosiery Mills. Addit 
machinery will be installed 


—Pennsylvania, Mohrsville. The Crown 
Knitting Mills, J. H. Wagner & Co., pro- 
prietors, which have recently put up 
some small machines, are to add three 
more body frames. They also contem- 
plate building an addition. Ladies’ extra 
and regular size underwear is made. 


—*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. The S. 
Thomas Knitting Mills are installing new 
boiler and engines and adding knitting 
ind finishing machines to their plant, 

the production will be 350 d 
’ Make men’s, ladies’ an hi 
underwear. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Hawk 
Hosiery Company has removed from 
Walnut and Thorn Streets to 2d and But- 
tonwood Streets, where they have larger 
space for manufacturing purposes They 
will add one hundred new machines. 


—*Pennsylvania, Sunbury. Slear Bros., 
who are erecting a new mill, expect to be 
located in new quarters, 1251-1253 Susque- 
hanna Ave., about Nov. 10th. They man- 
ufacture the Slears Brotherhood hosiery 
in Egyptian thread for men. women and 
children, and sell goods direct. Now 
have 15 knitting machines, 4 ribbers and 
2 loopers in operation, but new mill will 
accommodate four times their present 
capacity. 


—Tennessee, Lenoir City An additic 
has recently been completed for } 
Dixie Knitting Mills, in which they will 
install about 25 or 30 new machines. 


—*Tennessee, Lenoir City. The Dixie 

Mills will have 250 knitting machines 
when ‘the addition recently reported is 
completed. 


—Wisconsin, Appleton. The capital 
stock of the Fox River Valley Knitting 
Company has recently been increased 
from $8000 to $50,000. A large addition is 
being constructed to the plant, which will 
greatly increase the output. 


—*Virginia, Farmville. The Farmville 
Hosiery Company, of which J. G. Bur- 


ton is lessee and manager, is now in op- 
eration, making men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's hosiery. Mill now has 30 knitting 
machines, 


Mills Starting Up. 


—*Michigan, Owosso, Isaac H. 
is president; Herman C. Frieseke, 
president and Charles E. Burnett 
tary and treasurer of the Burne 
ting Co., which has recently 
operations in its new plant. F 


—New York, Philmon The Aken 
Knitting Company has resumed opera- 
tior after a shut down of about six 
weeks, during which time new boilers 
were installed. 


New Mlilla. 


—New Jersey, Homeste: 
Bros. have started work on tl ! 
fa ne mill near the one now in opera- 
ion. The latest improved machinery 
will be installed. : 


*New York, Depew. The Depew Im- 
provement Company has donated land 
for new buildings to be erected for : 
silk mill to be established here, 
capital stock of $500,000, of which 
will be common stock and $175,000 
ferred, bearing 7 per cent. interest. J 
large concern, now operating a plant, is 
backing the enterprise, and has taken 
$60,000 worth of the preferred stock, while 
$40,000 worth has been taken by New York 
capitalists. They will manufactur 
kinds of silks. 


—*Pennsylvania, sangor. Bids have 
been asked for the erection of a two- 
story building, 40 by 100 feet, for the new 
silk mill to be established at this place. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

—Illinois, Chicago. A one-story brick 
addition will be built to the Chicago Em- 
broidery Company’s plant, 492 West Ohio 
Street. 


_—Maine, Westbrook. The Haskell Silk 
Co. has started work on erection of an 
idditional dye house. 


ennsylvania, Allentowr The ca- 
pacity of the Adelaide Mills, of the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company, is to be 
Increased; about $15,000 worth of new 
machinery is ‘to be installed. 


—*PennsylvVatied Allentown. The 
Phoenix Silkk M ; ing Co. will in- 
stal) 100 new loorm.= in the Adelaide Mills. 

—Pennsy!vania, Bethlehem. The Beth- 
lehem Silk Company is adding more ma- 
chinery to the equipment. 


—Pennsylvania, Butler. The Butler Silk 
Mill contemplates doubling the capacity 
of the plant. It ts thought that the con- 
cern, which now occupies only a part of 
the building in which they are located, 
will soon make arrangements for the 
whole of it. 


—Pennsylvania, Coatesville. New ma- 
chinery is being installed in Ashley & 


Bailey Co.’s mill. 
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—Pennsylvania, Lock Haven. The Lock 
Haven Silk Co. are considering project 
of doubling the capacity of the plant and 
expect to start work on same early next 
spring. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—New Jersey, Paterson. The Eagle Silk 
Company’s mill has been shut down. A 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the company. Liabilities are 
estimated at $7000, with assets of $2000. 


—Virginia, Norfolk. The Norfolk Silk 
Company, manufacturers of broad silks, 
is to install 125 more looms (which are on 
their way) in the plant. They are con- 
sidering the project of enlarging the 
building. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 


—*Massachusetts, North Dighton. It is 
thought that operations will be started in 
about month in the Mount Hope Dyeing 
& Bleaching Co.'s plant. The construc- 
tion work has been completed and in- 
Stallation of machinery has begun. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new 
bleaching plant established recently at 
Paoli Ave. and Umbria Street, is known 
as the Silver Spring Bleaching Co. They 
expect to be in operation November Ist, 
bleaching Turkish towels, and underwear 
skein yarn and warps. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new 
dye house, 30 by 100 feet, with stock and 
dry room, 61 by 68 feet, two stories, scour- 
ing room, 40 by 36 feet, engine and boiler 
house, 30 by 30 feet and office room 15 by 
15 feet. has recently been completed for 
John W. Carson, proprietor of the Red 
Star Dye Works, formerly at 2d Street 
and Rising Sun Lane,, dyeing all kinds 
of yarn. New Plant is located on Glen- 
wood Avenue. 


Ealargements and Laprovements. 

—Massachusetts, Attleboro. A new 
building, 200 by 45 feet, three stories, 
with a wing, 30 by 60 feet, two stories, is 
to be erected by James Orr, of the Orr 
Bleaching & Dyeing Works. Two stories 
of the new plant are to be leased to 
Chas. F. Orr, operating a plant for mak- 
ing tubular shoe laces and glazed yarns 
at Mansfield. A separate building, 100 by 
35 feet, one story, brick, will be erected 
for the dyeing department, and an en- 
gin room, 40 by 60 feet. o 


—Massachusetts. Indigai Orchard. The 
Indian Orchard Company has let coatract 
for the erection of a new «lye house, 100 
by 40 feet, brick. The latest improved 
machinery will be installed. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. The Auger & 
Simon Silk Dyeing Company will build 
an addition to ‘their dye house, on Branch 
Street. 


—New York, Auburn. The Columbian 
Cordage Co.’s plant was closed for three 
days to allow making of necessary re- 
pairs and installation of new machinery. 
Another story, 17 by 64 feet, is to be 
added, for the preparation room. 
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—Pennsylvania, Reading. A one-story 
brick dye house is to be built on Muhlen- 
berg Street, by Knoll & Althouse. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Rhode Island, Apponaug. Work 
has been started on making repairs, etc. 
to the Apponaug Print Works, now 
known as the Oriental Print Works, re- 
cently purchased by William W. Dunnell. 
New boilers and engine and new machin- 
ery are reported to be installed and the 
plant otherwise enlarged previous to put- 
ting same in operation. 





Fires. 


—Alabama, Tuscaloosa. The dye house 
of the J. Snow Hardware Co.’s mill, of 
which J. W. Sanders is treasurer and 
buyer, has been destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at about $5000, with no 
insurance, 


—North Carolina, Randleman. The 
Randleman Hosiery Milis have been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The loss, esti- 
mated at $25,000, is partly covered by in- 
surance. Plant will probably be imme- 
diately rebuilt. 


—Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Park 
Hosiery Company’s mill, which was soon 
to have been removed to Reading, has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss, esti- 
mated at about $20,000, is partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 


—Rhcde Island, Providence. Fire de- 
stroyed the picker room of the Valley 
Worsted Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., recently. The loss is estimated at 
several thousand dollars. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Jacob Freisch, 
manufacturer dress silks, silk linings and 
grenadines, has made an assignment to 
David Grimshaw of Grimshaw Bros. 
The assets are estimated at $85,222, with 
liabilities of $59,977. 


—New York, 


Walter F. 
Keifer of this place has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy, with liabilities estimated 
at $12,898.95; no assets. 


Camillus. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lin- 
coln Worsted Mills have made an assign- 
ment to James F. Boylan, for the benefit 
of the creditors. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Alabama, Pearce’s Mills. It is report- 
ed thait Jim Pearce is interested in organ- 
izing a company with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to build a knitting mill here. He 
has a fine water power, and would sub- 
scribe for one-half the stock. 


—*Arkansas, Fort Smith. We have 
been advised by S. A. Williams, secre- 
tary of the Commercial League, that an 
effort is being made to start a carpet 
factory here, but that it has not devel- 
oped far enough for details. 

—Connecticut, 


Hazardville. Gordon 
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Bros. have incorporated as Gordon Bros. 
Co., with capital stock of $75,000. 


—*Connecticut, Killingly. 
Manning of Luce & Manning, Boston, 
has purchased the Truesdell, Bartlett 
and Peep Toad Mills, at East Killingly, 
previously reported purchased by Provi- 
dence capitalists, with Louis Bartlett, in 
charge. George S. Brown, of the Crystal 
Water Company, is to be permanent 
agent of the milis. 


Francis H. 


—Delaware, Dover. It is reported ‘that 
negotiations are being carried on with 
the business men of this place and a 
large hosiery and knit goods concern 
with view to having them locate here. 


—*Georgia, Tennille. The bankruptcy 
proceedings against the Tennille Cotton 
Mills have been ended. An agreement 
has been made by the creditors and 
bondholders to issue $65,000 in bonds and 
$7000 in preferred stock, creditors to ac- 
cept bonds in lieu of cash. Operations 
will be resumed at once in the mill. 


—*IHinois, Kankakee. The project of 
locating a knitting mill is again being ag- 
itated. 


—Indiana, Elwood. A meeting will be 
held shortly by the citizens of this place 
to consider proposition for a building, 
made by a large woolen concern, regard- 
ing establishment of their mill here. 


—Kansas, Independence. It is reported 
that the cotton mill at this place will 
soon be put in operation. W. F. Dennis 
of Sherman, Texas, has been correspond- 
ing for some time relative to leasing the 
property and it is thought that he will 
accept the proposition made by the 
stockholders of the mill. 


—Maine, Biddeford. P. Y. De Nor- 
mandie has been elected to succeed 
George Dexter (resigned) as treasurer of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


—Maine, Springvale. The creditors of 
the Springvale Woolen Company, which 
started operations about two years ago, 
making dress goods, have been offered 
ten cents on the dollar by George W. 
Hanson, the assignee. It is reported that 
they will resume if satisfactory settle- 
ment is made. 


—Massachusetts, Adams. W. C. Plun- 
kett & Sons’ old mill, formerly used for 
spinning, at Arnoldville, and which has 
been idle for some time, has been leased 
by the North Adams Spool & Bobbin 
Company, in which Warren Wilkinson, 
of this city, is interested. 


—Massachusetts, Adams. Some of the 
departments in Adams Bros. Mfg. Co.'s 
mill are being operated overtime, to keep 
up with orders. 


—Massachusetts, Boston. The National 
Flax Fibre Co. has called a meeting of 
its creditors to consider a plan to meet 
the present contingencies and provide 
working capital to at once start the mill 
a Millis in operation and keep it run- 
ning. 


—Massachusetts, Boston. The Echo 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of infants’ 
cashmere hosiery, formerly at 22 Ran- 
dolph Street, are now located at 537 Al- 
bany Street. 
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—Massachusctts, Fall River. The 
American Braiding Company, with of- 
fices in New York, has been formed by 
the Lambeth Rope Company (New Bed- 
ford), the Heywood Narrow Fabric Com- 
pany and Small Bros. (Fall River) to sell 
their products of flat cotton braid. 


—Massachusetts, Great Barrington. 
Hugh Sheridan has purchased the mill in 
Ashuelot, N. H., from the James S. Gill 
estate and will remove there the first of 
December, when mill here will be shut 
down. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. The firm 
of Brown & Ackroyd has been changed 
to Brown & Whittier, Mr. Ackroyd havy- 
ing withdrawn by mutual consent and 
Mr. Claude M. Whittier, superintendent of 
the plant, having been admitted. 


~—Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is 
reported that a movement is on foot for 
the establishment of another fine goods 
mill in this city. Fall River capitalists 
have agreed to furnish $350,000, if local 
parties would subscribe $150,000 and a 
suitable site secured. Antone L. Silva 
has the matter under investigation. 


—Massachusetts, Palmer. W. T. Car- 
roll is reported as starting a small hos- 
iery mill at Tenneyville. 


—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Some of 
the machinery in the Bel Air Mill, form- 
erly operated by Wilson & Horton, is be- 
ing shipped away, while some is sold for 
old junk. 


—Massachusetts, Quinapoxet. Mr. 
Johnson, of Chaffins, has purchased the 
Welch & Gleason Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s mill. Two new pickers will be 
added. A new gauze room has also been 
built. 


—*Massachusetts, Reading. J. W. 
Richardson, who has been interested in 
starting a knitting mill here, has aban- 
doned the project for this winter. 


—Massachusetts, Taunton. A _ small 
building has been leased by Fred J. 
Henry on Winthrop Street to be operated 
as a rug factory. 


—*New York, Dryden. W. M. Spiegel 
has sold his interest in the Dryden 
Woolen Mill, to D. R. Davenport, of El- 
mira. 


—Massachusetts, Waltham. Plans are 
underway for the re-organization of the 
Boston Manufacturing Company. It is 
proposed ito divide the property, selling 
the bleachery to a new corporation to be 
formed and the mill to another new com- 
pany, the stock to be taken by the Bos- 
ton Mfg. Co., in payment for the two 
plants; the additional stock raised for 
money needed, etc., to be offered to the 
present stockholders against cash sub- 
scriptions. About $225,000 is an estimate 
of amount required to renew the main 
water plant, picking machinery and in- 
crease ithe speed of the present spindles 
and add 5000 more. A meeting will be 
held by the directors and stockholders on 
the 28th to consider same. 


—Massachusetts, Westfield. The Cressy 
Thread Company, manufacturers of spool 
cotton, is moving its plant from this 
place to Appleton Street, Holyoke, Mass., 
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where concern is to be addressed after 
Nov. ist. 


—Mississippi, Biloxi. The Biloxi Com- 
mercial Club is agitating the project of 
establishing a woolen mill here and a 
committee has been appointed to make 
inquiries in the interest of same. 


—*Mississippi, Hattiesburg. A meeting 
has been called by W. H. Hardy, presi- 
dent of the Cotton Factory Company, to 
take some steps regarding the cotton mill 
project, mentioned some time ago. 


—*Montana, Billings. The citizens of 
this place, represented by Dr. W. A. 
Alien, are desirous of securing a woolen 
mill and will give $2000 as a bonus for in- 
ducement to have one established here. 


—*New Brunswick, St. John. The Park 
Cotton Mills, which have been closed for 
gevceral months, have been purchased by 
James F. Robertson, for $145,000. 


—*New Jersey, Camden. George W. 
Jessup, secretary of the Board of Trade, 
informs us that ‘there is only a rumor 
of a gingham or silk mill locating there. 
A party has made inquiries regarding 
concessions to be made provided they 
should decide locating there, but noth- 
ing further has been heard from the in- 
quirers. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Miller & Ward 
have leased space in the Eastwood Mill, 
on Straight Street, and have moved their 
plant on Paterson Street to new location. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. 
the Paterson Wool Extract Co., which 
succeefied to the business of James E. 
Daly, has been closed and will be sold at 
auction. This is on account of illness of 
Mr. Van Haste, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the concern, who is the 
only member of the concern knowing the 
business, the others having other busi- 
ness interests. 


The plant of 


—New Jersey, Trenton. 
mill is to be established here by Geo. 
Agnew & Sons. Nothing has yet been 
definitely given out. 


A new woolen 


—*New York, Fort Ann. E. Wall, Jr., 
advises us that, owing to rush of work, 
the removal of his mill will probably not 
be made before spring. 


—New York, Herkimer. Max Miller 
has sold his interest in the Gem Knit- 
ting mill to C. R. Snell and H. G. Mun- 
ger. It is probable chat the company will 
be reorganized. 


—New York, New York. At meeting 
recently held by the stockholders of the 
United States Cotton Duck Corporation, 
Trenor L. Park of J. H. Lane & Co. was 
elected to succeed Richard Cromwell as 
president of the concern. 


—New York, New York. The Howard 
Embroidery Company has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $3000 by 
Alexander Shapero, Joseph Streckstein 
and Isaac Joondeph, of New York City, 


—New York, Phoenix Mills. The knit- 
ting machines in the Hope Mill of the 
Index Knitting Mills’ plant, are to be 
removed to the Index Mill, where knit- 
ting will be done for both plants. 
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—*New York, New Hartford. A project 
is under foot by number of men who have 
formed an organization, toward which 
$50,000 has been subscribed, to revive the 
Armstrong & Baker Knitting Mill. 


—*New York, Syracuse. It is reported 
that the project of securing the Liberty 
Silk Company's branch mill at this place 
has been unsuccessful. A proposition is 
now on foot for consolidating the Syra- 
cuse Silk Co. and the Liberty Silk Co., 
whereby the product of the Syracuse Silk 
Co. would be consumed by the Liberty 
Silk Mill. 


—New York, Syracuse. An application 
has been made to the Chamber of (Com- 
merce for information, etc., regarding 
location in establishing a weaving mill 
here. 


—North Carolina. Jonesboro. David 
Clark of Charlotte, N. C., was elected 
president and W. A. Graham Clark, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the Jones- 
boro Cotton Mills, at meeting recently 
held by the directors. This mill manu- 
factures cotton yarns, operating 3200 
spindles, 


—*North Carolina, Rockingham. The 
Great Falis Cotton Mills, W. N. Everett, 
receiver, will be sold on Monday, Novem- 
ber 4. 


—North Carolina, Waco. J. C. Hoyle of 
Cherryville, is interested in project of 
establishing a new knitting mill at this 
place. 


—North Carolina, Wadesboro. The 
Bluitt Falls Electrical Power Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $250,000 by Robert L. Steele (Rocking- 
ham), 8. T. Stowe (Lodo), and Fred J. 
Coxe (Wadesboro). Company proposes 
developing water power near Bluitt Falls 
and to later build mills, etc. 


—*North Carolina, Winston. Geo. W. 
Connor, secretary of the Business Men's 
Assn., writes us that there has been 
some general talk of establishing a cot- 
ton mill, but nothing definite has as- 
sumed shape. 


—Ohio, Cincinnati. It is reported that 
a company is being organized for pur- 
pose of purchasing and operating the 
Covington Woolen Mills Cmpany’s plant 
at Covington, Ky. 


--Ohio, Columbus. B. O. Ashdown (for. 
merly at Piqua, Ohio), is now interested 
in the Columbus Woolen Mills, as super- 
intendent. It is thought that the com- 
pany will be re-organized and some im- 
provements made to the mill. 

—*Ohio, Defiance. The creditors of the 
Defiance and Nightingale Woolen Mills 
have decided to re-open the mills for 
purpose of working up the raw material 
on hand, of which the estimated value is 
$20.000. It is stated that efforts will be 
made to keep the mills open perma- 
nently. 


—Ontaric, Forest. Andrew McGregor, 
James Atty (Guelph) and N. C. McPhail 
(Toronto), have incorporated the Stand- 
ard Carpet Co., with capital stock of 
$40,000, to manufacture carpets. 


—Pennsylvania, Berwick. It is reported 
that F. Q. Hartman, operating the Dan- 
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ville Silk Mills, proposes erecting a large 
plant here. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. W. C. Kelly 
is reported to be interested in a movement 
to induce yarn and knitting mill manu- 
facturers to locate in that place and that 
a large company has the matter under 
consideration. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. It is reported 
that F. A. Strause, of F. A. Strause & 
Co., worsted yarn manufacturers, has 
purchased the Rothschild Shirt Factory 
building at Trenton, N. J., and proposes 
removing the plant there. 


—Pennsylvania, Hazleton. The Hazle 
Knitting Mills have now been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $30,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Lebanon. Dr. A. B. 
Gloninger is making efforts to secure the 
location of silk mill here. A company at 
Paterson, N. J., is considering the in- 
ducements offered by the town. 


—Pennsylvania, Lock Haven. A knit- 
ting mi]], making hosiery, is reported to 
be interested in securing another Iccation 
and local capitalists are making efforts to 
get the plant at this place. 


—Pennsylvania, Parkersburg. It is re- 
ported that George Glantz of Glen Rock 
will build a small hosiery mill here. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The A. 
L. Robertshaw Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $40,000 for purpose of operating A. L. 
Robertshaw’s mill at Wayne Junction, 
which is fully eqeuipped for manufactur- 
ing men’s wear or ladies’ dress goods. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Walter 
Hoffman, formerly of Hoffman & Cross, 
dissolved, has become a member of the 
firm of Edward T. Steel & Co., with mills 
at Bristol, Pa. Mr. Hoffman will have 
charge of the New York selling house, 
which has been managed by Mr. Warner 
J. Steel, who will take an active part in 
the operation of the mills. 


Philadelphia. Geo. 
operating the Oriental 
Mills, 55th Street and Wyalusing Ave., 
on upholstery goods, have been incor- 
porated as George Brooks & Sons Com- 
pany, with capital stock of $300,000. 


—Pennsylvania, 
Brooks & Sons, 


—*Pennsylvania, Pottsville. Chas. T. 
Bowen, J. W. Fleet, F. S. Haesler, B. J. 
Smith and Francis Stubbs represent the 
syndicate interested in purchase of the 
Schuylkill Plush and Silk Mill. The offer 
made by ‘tthe company is being consid- 
ered by a committee, of which W. L. 
Sheafer is chairman, appointed for the 
purpose. It is thought that the project 
will be successfully carried through and 
plant put in operation in about three 
weeks. 


—Pennsylvania, Shenandoah. It is re- 
ported that efforts are being made by 
Paterson (N. J.) parties to interest local 
capitalists in the establishment of a silk 
mill here. 


—Pennsylvania, Sinking Spring. It is 
reported that an underwear factory will 
be started here. 


—*Pennsylvania, Trainer. The D. 
Trainer Mfg. Co.’s mill is stil] idle. It 
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was thought that the mill would resume 
operations the first of September, but 
complications among the creditors have 
caused a delay. 


—Rhode Island, Nasonville. William 
Gilbert, treasurer of the Nasonville 
Woolen Co., has sold his interest in the 
plant to Eli Gilboa, the president, who 
assumes control of the whole property. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Austin 
Steere has been incorrectly reported as 
interested in formation of a company to 
experiment with a new loom. This 
should be Merrel O. Steere, with Thomas 
Brindle, as the Brindle-Steere Company, 
107 Stewart Street, Providence. 


—Rhode Island, Providence. The Bal- 
lou Yarn Co., operating a mill at this 
place, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, by Geo. B. Morrison, 
Edward R. Ballou and John H. Morrison. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Edward 
A. Stevens has been elected treasurer of 
the Glenark Knitting Company, succeed- 
ing A. J. Follett, who will continue as 
secretary. The company’s selling agents, 
C. B. Fillebrown & Co., have moved their 
main offices from Boston to the mill in 
Woonsocket. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Negotia- 
tions are pending for the sale and pur- 
chase of the Lippitt Woolen Company’s 
mill. It is reported that the American 
Woolen Company is interested. 


—*South Carolina, Fairmont. The Fair- 
mont Cotton Mill will be sold the first 
Monday in December. The upset price of 
the plant has been set at $75,000. Plant 
is in the hands of receiver, L. Guy Har- 
ris. 


—*Texas, Dallas. A committee, of 
which E. J. Kiest is chairman, with A. 
P. Tenison and Philip Sanger, associates, 
has been appointed by Charles Steinman, 
president of the Dallas Commercial Club, 
to raise not less than $25,000 stock for es- 
taLlishing a knitting mill here. 


—Texas, Houston. A. F. Parker, 911 
Franklin Avenue, is interested in organ- 
izing a company for manufacturing 
camel’s hair press cloth. He was for- 
merly connected with a mill in Houston 
Heights. 


—Texas, Milford. A. J. Bryan is inter- 
ested in organization of a company to 
build and operate a mill for manufacture 
of yarns and cotton thread. 


—Tennessee, Memphis. The Memphis 
Cotton Mill is again on the market for 
sale, the lease of J. A. Pinchback and J. 
A. Smith having expired and the above 
mentioned parties not renewing same. 


—*Texas, Denison. It is reported that 
the Denison Cotton Mill, now closed. will 
be re-organized by Eastern capitalists. 


—Texas, Stephenville. James Collins, 
mayor, is interested in project of organi- 
gation of The Stephenville Cotton Mill 
Company, with capital stock of $100 000, 
to build and operate a cotton mill. It Is 
proposed to divide the capital stock into 
$10.00 shares. 


—Wisconsin, Madison. The Racine 
Knitting Company has now been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000. 
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Cotton. 

-—F. G. Ashbell, formerly overseer of 
Weaving at the Pepperton Cotton Millis, 
Jackson, Ga., has formed an engagement 
with the Covington Cotton Mills, Coving- 
ton, Ga, 


—John W. Anderson, overseed of weav- 
ing at the Langley, 8. C., Mfg. Co., has 
resigned that position and accepted a 
similar one with the Granby Cotton 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


~—Nelson Clouette, for several years em- 
ployed by the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., of Manchester, N. H., as a carder, 
and who had charge of starting up of the 
carding in all its branches in their new 
No. 4 mill, has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding in ithe New Hamp- 
shire Spinning Mill at Penacook, N. H. 


-—J. T. Abercrombie has resigned his 
position as carder and spinner at the 
Tucapau Mills Co., Tucapau, 8. C., to 
succeed his brother at the Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


—W. T. Brown, superintendent of the 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga., owing 
to ill health, has been obliged to resign. 


—Larkin H. Brown has severed his con- 
nection with the Saunders Cotton Mill, 
Saundersville, Mass., and is now with tthe 
China Manufacturing Co., Suncook, N. 
H., as overseer of weaving. His brother, 
Hugh L. Brown, has been promoted to 
fill the position made vacant by his resig- 
nation. 


—Mr. Banks, formerly with the Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
the carding department of the Palmer 
Mill of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 


—W. D. Cooksey is the new overseer of 
spinning at the Durham Cotton Mills at 
East Durham, N. C 


—W. A. G. Clark of Griffin, Ga., has 
been elected manager and treasurer of 
the Jonesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceeding E. L. Acree, who a short time 
ago committed suicide. 


—S. S. Campbell of Charlotte, N. C., is 
the new boss carder at the Tuscaloosa 
Mill, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


—James Kershaw, who recently re- 
signed this position as superintendent 
with the Hockmeyer Bros., Waterhead 
Muls, Lowell, Mass., dyers and finishers 
of corduroys, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Hart Textile Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., printers, dyers and finishers 
of corduroys, velveteens and plushes. 
Mr. John J. Hart, the president of this 
company, will give more of his attention 
to the New York end of the business. 
The Hart Textile Co. are extremely busy, 
and are running nights. 


—P. Y. DeNormandie has been appoint- 
ed treasurer of the Pepperell and La- 
conia Mills, Biddeford, Me., succeeding 
George Dexter, resigned. 


—William H. Erskine, for many years 
in charge of the carding department of 
the plant of the United States Cotton Co., 
Central Falis, R. I., has resigned. 


—W. A. Erwin has resigned as general 
manager of ‘the Erwin Cotton Mitls Com- 


pany, West Durham, N. C., and will be 
connected with the New York selling 
agency of the company. 


—George H. Fairbanks has removed 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Columbus, 
Ga., where he has a position with the 
Columbus Power Co. 


-J. B. Holland has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C., 
to become overseer of the cloth room at 
the Laurel Cotton MiNs, Laurel, Miss. 


—J. A. Hamby has been made superin- 
tendent of the extensive dyeing depart- 
ment of the several Odell Mills at Con- 
cord, N. C. Mr. Hamby was formerly 
of Tennessee, but more recently identi- 
fied with the Altamahaw and other 
North Carolina mills. 


—Harry Hebden, of Waltham, Mass., is 
taking ‘the designing course at the Low- 
ell Textile School. 


—Buckley Holden has resigned his po- 
sition as expert examiner for the Lor- 
— (Manufacturing Co., Saylesville, 


—Robert Jackson, formerly boss carder 
at Kingston, Ont., is now in charge of 
the combing room at the New York 
Mills, New York Mils, N. Y 


-C. F. James, formerly boss carder 
and spinner at the Springstein Cotton 
Mills, at Chester, 8S. C., is now boss 


~~ at the Iceman Mills, McColl, 


—Patrick Kelley has resigned as over- 
seer of the carding department of the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
after a service of nearly tten years. 


—James E. Kidd is overseer of spinning 
- ad York Miil No. 1, New York Mins 


—C. H. Lee, overseer of mule and ring 
spinning at tthe Blackstone Manufactur- 
ing Company’s mill, Blackstone, Mass., 
has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of Robert Knight’s cotton mill at 
Readville, Mass. Michael J. Crowley, 
who has been secondhand in the ring 
spinning room at ‘the Blackstone Co.'s 
mill, has been appointed overseer of that 
room, and John Dennis, who has been 
secondhand in tthe mule room, has been 
appointed overseer of that department. 


—Mr. Lee, formerly of the Lawton 
Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. IL. is now 
carder and comber at the Boston Manu- 
facturing Co., Waltham, Mass, 


-—J. T. Morris has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Spartan Mill, Spartanburg, 
8. C., to become overseer of weaving for 
the Odell Company at Concord, N. C. 


—F. L. Morton, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Adelaide ‘Mills, Anniston, Ala., 
is now at Talladega, Ala. 


—C. A. Mann of Albemarle, N. C., has 
accepted the position of boss spinner at 
the Pocahontas Mill, Petersburg, Va. 

—Thomas Mooney of Utica, N. Y., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

—A. J. Milstead, general manager of 
the cotton mills at Taillassee, Ala., has 
resigned, and his two sons, superintend- 
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ents of the two mills respectively, have 


also resigned. 

—Henry Osgood, superintendent of the 
W. A. Slater Mills, Jewett City, Conn., 
has resigned his position. Mr. Ballou 
succeeds him. 


—W. W. Polk, formerly of Augusta, 
Ga., has been engaged as machinist at 
the Cedartown Manufacturing Co.'s mill 
No. 1, Cedartown, Ga. 


—James W. Pilkington, boss dyer and 
bleacher, formerly of Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., and Springtield, Pa., is now with the 
New England Warp Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 


—D. D. Perry, 
Pelham Mfg. Co., 


superintendent of the 
Pelham, Ga., having 
resigned, George Shipp, who was re- 
cently elected to succeed him, has as- 
sumed the duties of that position. 


—J. D. Patton is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Jefferson Cotton 
Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


—A. J. Rose, formerly of Concord, and 
for the past few months superintendent 
of the Clayton Cotton Mill, Clayton, N. 
C., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Gibson Mfg. Co.’s mill at Concord, 
N. C., Supt. Goodrow having resigned. 


—W. H. Robinson, recently overseer of 
the card room at the No. 2 Berkshire 
Mill, Adams, Mass., is now superintend- 
ent of the No. 3 Harmony Mill at Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 


—David Sunn, formerly boss weaver 
for the Manville Company, Manville, R. 
I., has been engaged to take charge of 
the slashing, warp drawing, designing 
and weaving departments of the Peabody 
Mill, Newburyport, Mass. 


—George Simpson, formerly of the 
Johnson Manufacturing Co., North 
Adams, Mass., is the new winder at the 
Valatie Cotton Mills, Valatie, N. Y. 

—W. H. Smith has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Goldville Manufacturing 
Co., Goldville, S. C., to become boss 
earder and spinner at the Belton Cotton 
Mill, Belton, Texas. 


—J. C. Tiddy, of tthe Gastonia, N. C., 
Trenton Mills, is mow overseer of spin- 
ning at the Pocahontas Mills, Peters- 
burg, Va. 


—William C. Nairn, formerly with the 
Laminar Fibre Company, North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that concern and accepted the sell- 
ing agency of the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Company, Lawrence, Mass. It is 
understood that Mr. Nairn will also han- 
dle part of the product of The Loom 
Specialties Company of Lawrence. 


Woolen. 


—B. A. Ashton, formerly superintend- 
ent of the F. Gray Co., Piqua, O., is now 
interested in the Columbus (Ohio) Woo!- 
en Mills, and is superintendent of the 
plant. 

—S. Brown has succeeded James A. 


Taylor as overseer of finishing at the 
Consolidated Wool Felt Co., Amsterdam, 
i A 


carder at the 
N. Ja and 


—John Burt, formerly 
Essex Felt Co., of Rahway, 
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at the Raritan (N. J.) Woolen Mill, is 
now carder at the Gloversville (N. Y.) 
Felt Co. 

—W. Burdick of Pawtucket, R. L, is 
boss carder at the Riverside Mills, Staf- 
ford, Conn., in place of W. Ellis. 


—George Dunham, Jr., who has been 
connected with the Monongahela Textile 
Co., Morgantown, W. Va., for the past 
seven months, as superintendent and de- 
signer, has resigned. 


—M. H. Dixon, a widely known New 
England woolen mill superintendent, for- 
merly employed by Moses T. Stevens & 
Sons, and recently at Mechanicsville, 
Conn., succeeded M. Glennon at Dickey- 
ville, Md., as superintendent for W. J. 
Dickey & Sons. 


—E. Baton, formerly of New Bedford, 
has succeeded J. Stuart as boss carder 
at the Scott Mill, Saugus, Mass. 


—M. Glennon, for several years past 
superintendent of ‘the W. J. Dickey & 
Sons large woolen mills at Dickeyville, 
Md., near Baltimore, retired from that 
position recently, and has accepted a 
similar position with the Oakland Man- 
ufacturing Company, Haight, Md., an 
eight-set mill. 


—Edward B. Flannigan has resigned as 
boss finisher of the Ray Mills of the 
American Woolen Company, Franklin, 
Mass. 


—William Hackley, formerly of Auburn 
Woolen Mill, Peterboro, Ont.,*is ‘the boss 
dresser at the Crown No. 1 mill, Marcel- 
lus, N. Y. 


—James Hemor, for several years em- 
ployed as superintendent for the H. 
Waterbury & Sons Co., Oriskany, N. Y., 
resigned recentiy to accept a similar po- 
sition at Piqua, O., with the Orr Felt & 
Blanket Mills, formerly operated by ‘the 
F. Gray Co. 


—Frank W. Hartley, 
ered his connection with tthe mills of 
George E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, Mass., 
was presented by his employees with an 
oak desk. 


—William U. Hanke, late of Reeds- 
burg, Wis., designer, is now with the 
Oregon Manufacturing Co., Oregon City, 
Ore. 


—George T. Jackson has accepted ithe 
position of superintendent and manager 
of the Laurel Mills Manufacturing Co., 
Roswell, Ga. 


who lately sev- 


—John Jones, formerly of West Eaton, 
N. Y., is the boss dresser at the Seneca 
Falls Woolen Mill, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


—Evan Lewis, formerly overseer of 
carding for the Atlas Knitting Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has accepted a similar 
position with the Waterloo (N. Y.) Wool- 
en Manufacturing Co. 


—W. J. Melrose has changed from Pas- 
coag, R. I., to Glenville, Conn., and is 
now employed as boss weaver at the 
American Felt Company. 


—Russell Manter, formerly dyer at the 
Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt., has suc- 
ceeded C. E. Wing as dyer at the Empire 
Woolen Co., Clayville, N. Y. 


—James McLachlan, formerly overseer 
of finishing with Lafferty Bros., Phila- 
delphia, has recently accepted a similar 
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position with the Mascher Street Dye & 
Finishing Works, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was for many years overseer of finish- 
ing with the Kiamensi Woolen Mills, 
Stanton, Delaware. 

—Mr. Munn, formerly of the Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., will be su- 
perintendent of the Prospect Worsted 
Millis, recently acquired by the American 
Woolen Co. His son has been selected 
as spinner and drawer, while the boss 
comber will be Thomas O’Brien, formerly 
of the Washington Mills. 


—James Marshall has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Carlton 
Woolen Company, Woodstock, New 
Brunswick. 


—E. J. Nash, 
the Meriden 
recently accepted 
the Gwynn Falls Construction Co., 
more, Md. 


formerly boss carder with 
(Conn.) Woolen Mills, has 
a similar position with 
Balti- 


—Daniel Prendergast, superintendent 
of the Byfield Woolen Company, Bytield, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Gloversville Felt Com- 
pany, Gloversville, N. Y. 


—George Pennycook, formerly at the 
Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H., and at the 
Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass., has been 
given full charge of the designing de- 
partment, both woolen and worsted, of 
the Chase Mills of the American Woolen 
Company,* Webster, Mass. 

—John Riley, superintendent of the Ed- 
ward Milis, Philadelphia, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with Samuel 
Fox’s Sons, proprietors of the La Porte 
Woolen Mills, La Porte, Ind. 


—George Roberts, formerly president of 
the Hartford Carpet Company and sub- 
sequently vice-president of the amalga- 
mated companies, known as the Hart- 
ford Carpet Corporation, has resigned as 
officer and director in the latter com- 
pany. Mr. Roberts entered the old Hart- 
ford Carpet Company in 1864, and has 
successively filled the positions in it of 
secretary, assistant treasurer, treasurer, 
vice-president and president. He accept- 
ed the vice-presidency of the new corpo- 
ration until the union of the two compa- 
nies should be effected. 


—Thomas H. 
asha, Wis., and located, 
at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


tobinson has left Men- 
with his family, 


—E. P. Whitmore, superintendent of 
No. 1 Mill, Putnam, Conn., Woolen Co., 
has resigned. He has been connected 
with the company for many years. 


—A. B. Widdoes, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Woolen 
Mills, is now employed by the Mohawk 
Manufacturing Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


—Samuel Waterbury, 
the new superintendent 
wood, Tenn., 


of New York, is 
of the Rother- 
Woolen Mills. 


Kuit. 


—Hiram Adey has succeeded James 
Waterfield as knitter at the Ford Stan- 
wix Knitting Co., Rome, N. Y. Mr. 
Waterfield has gone to Indiana. 
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—George Atkins, formerly boss spinner 
for the Bennington (Vt.) Knitting Co., is 
now with H, E. Bradford & Co., same 
place. 


—J. F. Bard has sold his business (Th 
Radnor Hosiery Mills of Wayne, Pa.) 
and accepted the position as superin- 
tendent with Mr. J. W. Hanes of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., manufacturer of high 
grade hosiery. 


—H. D. Buck, late of Adrian, Mich., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Progressive Knitting Mills of Detroit 
Mich, 

-C. O. Bean, lately with the G!endora 
Knitting Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
secured tthe position of superintendent of 
the Birmingham Hosiery Mills at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., J. A. Yates, president 
They manufacture seamless ribbed hos- 
iery. 


—Henry Bradley has resigned 
foreman of the plant of the 
Y.) Knitting Co., to accept 
sition at Schenectady. 


—W. H. Day, owing to ill health, has 
resigned as president of the Newberry 
(S. C.) Knitting MMl, and J. E. Norwood 
has been elected president to succeed 
him, 


Perry 
a similar 


—H. G. Johnson, late of Johnstown, N 
Y., is now superintendent of the Cooper 
Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


—Roderick Light, late of Newville, Pa 
has recently accepted a position with the 
Park Hosiery Co., of Reading, Pa. This 
company recently removed from Potts- 
town, Pa. 


—J. E. Norwood has been elected pres 
ident and treasurer of the Newberry 
Knitting Mills Co., Newberry, 8S. C., + 
succeed W. H. Day, resigned. 


—George H. Pilkington, 
R. I, has recently engaged with Wm 
H. Grim of Hamburg, Pa., as superin- 
tendent of his bleachery, about starting 
up. 


of Pawtucket 


now with Yund 
Amsterdam, N. Y., in 
of overseer of carding. — 


—James Quinlan is 
Kennedy & Yund, 
the capacity 


~—Thomas 8. Ritchie succeeds Ervin 
Lewis as carder at tthe Atlas Knitting 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


—Peter Roberts, formerly dyer at the 
Cohoes (N. Y.) Knitting Mill, is the new 
dyer at tthe Beaver Knitting Co., Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


—Daniel Ryan has accepted the posi- 
tion of carder and spinner with the Kap- 
ner Bros. & Duga Hosiery Company, 
Dresden, O. 


—Frank Smith, secondhand of carding 
at the Utica Knitting Co.'s mill, Utica 
N. Y., has been promoted to overseer of 
that department, succeeding Herbert 
Taylor,, who has accepted a position 
with the Bound Brook Woolen Mills, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


—A. Schremp has recently been pro- 
ao ed to assistant superintendent at the 
Capron Knitting Mill, Uitica, N. Y. 
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—M. J. Shaughnessy has recently suc- 
eeded T. A. Calvin as superintendent at 
the W. H. Rowe Knitting Mill, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 


—Edward <A. Stevens succeeds A. J. 
Follett as treasurer of the Glenark Knit- 
ting Co., Woonsocket, R. I. Mr. Follett 
continues as secretary of the company. 


—Herbert Taylor, overseer of carding 
for the Utica Knitting Company, Utica, 
N. Y., has resigned that position to ac- 
ept a more lucrative one in the Bound 
Brook Woolen Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. 


—T. W. Watters, formerly of Rob Roy 
Hosiery Mill, Troy, N. Y., and later of 
the Hope Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
is now knitter at the Onandaga Knitting 
Mill, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Deaths. 

—The death of Henry A. Duhring oc- 
wrred on October 8th at his residence in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1834. He graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and entered 
the large woolen mills of his father at 
Downington. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he joined the Thirty-second 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was for 
three months in active service during 
the invasion of Pennsylvania. He leaves 
1 widow and one son. 


-Peleg S. Barber, a leading citizen of 
Westerly, R. I., died recently. He was a 
large real estate dealer, and for 16 years 
was engaged in cotton manufacturing. 
At his death he was president of the 
People’s Savings Bank and of the Paw- 
tucket National Bank. 


—Lucien Brown, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
a retired manufacturer, died after a long 
illness early in October. He was in his 
eighty-third year. Mr. Brown was born 
in Leicester, Mass. From 1852 to 1890 he 
was an active member of the firm of 
James Smith & Co., manufacturers of 
ecard clothing. He was also a member 
and a large stockholder in the James 
Smith Woolen Machinery Co., since the 
organization of that concern. He was 
well known in the financial and manu- 
facturing circles of this city. 

—Henry D. Sanger, many years a 
prominent resident of Brooklyn, and one 
of the oldest silk importers in New York, 
died last month. For years Mr. Sanger 
had been a member of the firm of Lee, 
Tweedy & Co. of New York. 


—Walter Scott, recently superintendent 

of the Yount Woolen Mills, Yountsville, 
Ind., died last month. Prior to being av 
Yountsville he was superintendent of the 
jeckman Woolen Mill, Cleveland, O., 
ind at one time was superintendent of 
the Cornwall Manufacturing Co., Corn- 
wall, Ont. 


—Frederick R. McLean, son of Agent 
Charles N. McLean of the American 
Mills Company, Rockville, Conn., and 
designer for the mills, died recently, aged 
22 years. 

—Charles Arnold Gorton, well known in 
cotton circles in New England, died re- 
cently at: his home in North Smithfield, 
R. I., where, upon retiring from active 
business about twenty years ago, he pur- 
chased a farm. At the age of six years, 
Mr. Gorton found employment as a 
carder in the Bernon Mills, and rose 
through successive stages until he was 
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made manager under Samuel and Paul 
Green, who were then at the head of the 
mill. Later he served in turn as super- 
intendent of the then so-called Omega 
Mill at Bast Providence, of the Jenks- 
ville Mills, and of the mill at Jackson, 
R. IL, controlled by Christopher Lippitt. 
At the time of his death he was 79 years 
of age. 


—Fred W. Brittain, of the firm of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., commission 
merchants, died October 13 at Colorado 
Springs, Col. Mr. Brittain was born in 
Boston, Mass., August 27, 1850. The de- 
ceased had been connected with Deering, 
Milliken & Co. since 1876, being admitted 
as a partner in 189%. He had been in ill 
health for some time, and it was in the 
hope of improvement that Mr. Brittain 
went to Colorado. 


—Alfred Schoellkopf, of the firm of 
Schoellkopf & Co., wool pullers, Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at his residence in that city, 
Ocotober 12. 


—James Salter, formerly an importer of 
wool flocks, and at one time a well- 
known figure in the local wool trade, died 
at his home in New Canaan, Conn., last 
month, aged 86. Mr. Salter was born in 
Shropshire, Eng., but spent most of his 
life in this country. He leaves six daugh- 
ters and three sons, the latter all engaged 
and well-known in the wool trade. 


—Hon. Silas Mandeville Wheelock, one 
of the oldest and most widely known 
woolen manufacturers in the. country. 
died last month at his late residence in 
Wheelocksville, Mass., from a complica- 
tion of diseases, due to advancing age. 
Mr. Wheelock was born in Uxbridge, 
Mass., November 11, 1817, and commenced 
his connection with the woolen industry 
ap the age of nine years. With his father 
and brother he was engaged in manufac- 
turing at Wheelocksville, the firm from 
1840 to 1846 being known as J. Wheelock 
& Sons. In the latter year his father re- 
tired, and the business was continued un- 
der the style of C. A. & S. M. Wheelock, 
manufacturing plaids, satinets, linseys 
and tweeds until 1855, when after enlarg- 
ing their factory, they entered upon the 
manufacture of fancy cassimeres until 
1890, when this mill was leased to John 
R. Scott and Charles E. Wheelock. In 
1870, the Harris Woolen Co.'s mill at Put- 
nam, Conn., was purchased by Mr. 
Wheelock, and the Putnam Woolen Co. 
organized. Mr. Wheelock was elected 
treasurer and general manager, which 
position he resigned in 1887 in favor of 
his son Eugene. In 1883 he bought the 
Central Mill property in Uxbridge, and 
a company was formed known as the Cal- 
umet Woolen Company, Mr. Wheelock 
being the manager and treasurer. In 
1886, Mr. Wheelock bought the property 
known as the Uxbridge Woolen Factory, 
and the Calumet Woolen Co., after an in- 
erease in capital stock, took this prop- 
erty and operated it under the name of 
the Hecla Mill. Since this last purchase, 
Mr. Wheelock continued, as before, to be 
thetreasurer of the company, until 1897, 
when advancing age compelled him to 
turn the management over to his son, 
Arthur Wheelock, who had been the com- 
pany’s agent. In private life, Mr. Wheel- 
ock was one of the most companionable 
of men, and was noted far and wide for 
his benevolence. His age lacked but a 
little of 84 years. His two sons survive 
him. 
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Slipping of the Cylinder of a Rotary 
Press. 


Editor Teaxtile World: 

We are making large quantities of 
piece dyed beavers and kerseys and have 
a@ great deal of difficulty with the press. 
The cyiinder slips on the goods so that 
the cloth does not pass through the ma- 
chine, but wrinkles at ‘the edges and 
sometimes in the centre of the pieces. At 
times the difficulty is so bad that the 
cloth remains stationary while ‘the cylin- 
der is running. We have repeatedly 
rusted the cylinder, but this does not 
seem to be entirely effective. The cloth 
runs somewhat better afier the rusting, 
but the trouble soon reappears. Can you 
give us a remedy? 

Cylinder (162). 


From the description given of the 
trouble by our correspondent, we would 
judge that the principal cause is gum or 
dyestuff on the goods, which fills up the 
surface of the cylinder and reduces the 
friction to such an extent that the ma- 
chine cannot carry the goods through. 
This trouble is very liable to occur with 
piece dyed goods, where more or less of 
the dyestuff is left in the fabric. Heavily 
bur dyed goods are also very liable to the 
difficulty. The bur dye is in the form of 
a loose dye attached mechanically to the 
goods and easily separated from the 
fibre. To remedy ‘this difficulty the goods 
must be cleaned more thoroughly, the 
surplus dyestuff or dirt being removed; 
the cylinder should be well rusted. It 
may be that the cylinder has become so 
smooth as to necessitate draw filing. To 
rust ‘the cylinder the press beds can be 
run back from the cylinder, and the 
brass jackets can be taken out or they 
may be protected thoroughly from water 
and acid by burlap or other means. The 
ordinary commercial sulphuric acid full 
strength or muriatic acid half strength 
should be applied and the cylinder left 
to stand over night. In the morning the 
surplus acid is well washed off and ex- 
amination will determine whether the 
rust has sufficiently developed. During 
this operation the cylinder should be 
cold. With clean goods we do not think 
our correspondent will then have any 
difficulty. 


Flax Mill. 


Editor Teetile World: 


I would like the address of any flax 
mill in the U. S. A.? 
Leinen (175). 


The Textile World's Directory gives a 
complete list of both flax and linen mills 
in the United States. 





Pump for Bleaching Liquor. 


Editor Teatile World: 


I am in need of a pump for bleaching 
and dyeing liquor. The one that I am 
now using gives a good deal of trouble 
by clogging up frequently. Will you ad- 
vise me in tthe matter? 

Rotary (176). 


We would advise our correspondent to 
try the centrifugal pump such as is used 
extensively for pumping thick liquors 
and fluids containing more or less solid 
matter. These pumps are built specially 
for different kinds of liquids and are not 
easily clogged. They also have the ad- 
vantage that the valve can be open or 
closed without the necessity of stopping 
the pump, and they are, consequently, 
ready for use at all times. 





Ramie Yarn. 


Editor Teatile World: 
I would like the address of an agent 


for ramie yarn? 
Gespinst (177). 


Answered by mail. 





Knitting Machinery. 
Editor Textile World: 


Where can I get a machine for knitting 
fancy hosiery such as illustrated on page 
502 of your September issue? 

Hose (178). 


The goods referred to were imported 
from Germany and made on a full fash- 
ioned machine. There is but one firm, 
the Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., making such machines in this coun- 
try. 
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Books on Rope and Cordage. 


Editor Textile World: 


What books are published treating of 
the preparation of fibres for making rope 
and cordage? 

Rope (171). 


Sharp’s Flax and Jute Spinning and 
Leslie C. Marshall's work on tthe same 
subject treat of the preparation of these 
fibres for the making of rope and cord- 
age. 





The Manufacture of Lisle Thread. 
Editor Tewtile World: 

We would like to have some informa- 
tion concerning the manufacture of lisle 
thread? 

Field (172). 
its name from 
France, where it was originally 
from linen for stockings and 
gloves. At present it is made almost en- 
tirely from Egyptian cotton. The cot- 
ton is prepared for spinning by the 
combing process, as the very mixed con- 
ditions of the fibres resulting from card- 
ing is not suitable for ithe effect desired. 
The yarn {8 usually spun wet in order 
to increase its solidity and afterwards is 
gassed to increase the smoothness of the 
thread. Other processes, such as calen- 
dering, etc., are frequently employed to 
increase the lustre. Tallow is sometimes 
applied to the yarn; it gives a brilliant 
finish and a soft, silky handle. The ob- 
ject sought for in the manufacture of 
lisle thread is smoothness, solidity and 
lustre. 


Lisle 
Lille, 
made 


thread derives 





Yarn from Cypress Bark. 


Editor Teartile World: 


We are sending you under separate 
cover, samples of cypress bark. Can you 
give us the name of any manufacturer 
equipped to make this material into 
cheap bagging? The bark comes from 
South Carolina, and we understand that 
somewhere in the South common long- 
leaf pine straw is worked into cheap 
bagging on a large scale. As the fibre of 
cypress bark is much longer and 
stronger than pine straw, it occurred to 
us that it could be put ito the same use. 

Rind (180). 


The samples referred to are at this of- 
fice and we will forward samples of the 
material and advise our correspondent of 
any one interested in the subject. 





Cost and Lay-Out of Cotton Goods. 


Bditor Teatile World: 

Have you a book giving the cost of 
manufacturing different weights and 
counts of cotton goods, including infor- 
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mation as to the size of yarn used, 
threads per inch, weight, etc.? 
Kostjager (163). 


We know of no such book. The usual 
method employed by manufacturers to 
secure this information is to apply a sys- 
tem of cloth analysis and cost estimating 
to any fabrics ‘that they may be inter- 
ested in. Textile fabrics are subject to 
constant change and such a work as our 
correspondent desires would soon become 
out of date. 





Scarlet on Turkish Rugs. 


Editor Teztile World: 


How can I change the bright red in a 
Turkish rug to a pink color? 
Bagdad (164). 


We do not think the red in Turkish 
rugs can be successfully changed into a 
pink, as such colors when dyed upon wool 
are kept fast and cannot be modified to 
advantage. 





Sacks for Bobbins. 


Editor Teatile World: 


Can you tell me who handles second 
sacks suitable for packing bobbins for 
shipment? 

Bobbin (181). 


We have answered by mail and will 
forward advices to the party interested 
if desired. 





Tow Manufacturers. 


Editor Teaxtile World: 


I would like to be put in communica- 
tion with some flax tow manufacturers 
who are outside of the combination, 
which has been recently formed among 
flax tow mills. 

Tow (182). 


Answered by mail. We will forward 
the addresses of manufacturers interest- 
ed in this inquiry to our correspondent, 
if desired. 





Training for a Woolen Mill Superin. 
tendent. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I am an overseer of weaving and desire 
to become a woolen mill superintendent. 
How can I fit myself for that position? 
Would you advise me to secure a posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent? 

Ambition (179). 


A woolen mill superintendent should 
be conversant with each one of the 
processes of woolen manufacture. It is 
not necessary for him to be a skilled 
workman in each department, but it is 
essential that he have sufficient knowl- 
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edge of the raw material and ‘the proc- 
esses to enable him to give directions re- 
garding the work and to locate quickly 
the causes of the many difficulties con- 
stantly arising in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. 

This knowledge is acquired principally 
by actual experience in mill work, but 
that alone is not sufficient. It is neces- 
Sary to learn what other people have 
learned before. This can be done by the 
study of books. A course in some textile 
school is of great benefit. We should 
not advise an overseer of weaving to 
seck a position as assistant superintend- 
ent in order to fit himself for the posi- 
tion of superintendent. The position of 
overseer of weaving is, possibly with the 
exception of that of superintendent, the 
best one in the mill from which tto study 
the general manufacture of the goods, as 
it is the room in which the yarn is con- 
verted into cloth and a good opportunity 
is thus afforded to study the construc- 
tion of the different textures and tthe ef- 
fect of both good and poor work done in 
the previous processes of weaving. A 
weaving overseer has also frequent op- 
portunities to observe the goods in the 
finishing room and by availing himself 
of these opportunities, he will acquire a 
knowledge of the subsequent processes 
as well. We consider the position of 
overseer of weaving to be much better 
than that of assistant superintendent for 
acquiring a practical knowledge of wool- 
en manufacturing and for fitting one for 
the position of superintendent. 

Our correspondent should improve 
every opportunity of acquiring knowl- 
edge of manufacturing; he should keep 
a record of all facts and data that come 
under his observation; these memoranda 
will soon become so numerous that it 
will be necessary to index them to per- 
mit of ready reference to the different 
subjects; he should study all the books 
relating to woolen manufacture that he 
can get, and should not neglect to ac- 
quire a general knowledge of the other 
branches of the textile industries, such 
as cotton, silk and Knitting. 

We would recommend him to secure 
the following books: McLaren's Spinning 
Wool and Worsted; Beaumont’s Wool 
Manufacture; either Hummel’s or Knecht 
Rawsen & Lowenthal’s Manual of Dye- 
ing. He should not, however, confine his 
study to these books alone. In addition 
to the works already named, we would 
advise him to get a copy of Donat, Meth- 
odik der Bindgunslehre. The text of this 
work is in German, but the seventy-two 
elaborate plates which it contains are so 
complete and give such a comprehension 
of the shaft weaving of all classes of 
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textiles, that it will prove of great value 
even to those who cannot read’ German. 

He should avoid becoming satisfied 
with his own knowledge of ithe work and 
especially should he avoid the habit, so 
often found among* mill workers, of 
seeking to place the blame for bad work 
upon some one’s else shoulders rather 
than on his own. A woolen superinitend- 
ent is called upon constantly to decide 
as to the causes of imperfections in the 
goods, and by avoiding any partiality 
towards his own work in the weave 
room, our correspondent will acquire 
that proper grasp of ‘the mill situation 
that is so essential to a superintendent 
when called upon to locate ithe causes of 
difficulties that may arise. 

The management of help is also a very 
important part of the work of a mill su- 
perintendent. The position of weaving 
overseer affords the best opportunity for 
training in this respect, on account of 
the large number of thhands under this 
overseer and the great extent to which 
good work in the weave room depends 
upon the carefulness of the worker. 





Silk Reeling Machines. 


Editor Tewtile World: 


Where can I obtain machines for reel- 
ing or unwinding tthe silk from the co- 
coon? Cocoon (161). 


Charles H. Knapp, corner Wait and 
Rye Sts., Paterson, N. J., can furnish 


these reels. 





New Publications. 


Factory Organization, by Hmil Schmidt; 
Streker & Schroder, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many; price 75. cents: 

The author in this work seeks to out- 
line a system of records for the opera- 
tions in an industrial establishment, in- 
cluding both the manufacturing and 
commercial operations. Various books 
for making the necessary records in the 
different departments are described and 
twenty-nine blank forms are given im an 
appendix. While the work is written 
with especial reference to the building of 
machinery, the general principles of the 
system can be profitably studied and 
applied to other industries. The work is 
in German and can be imported through 
this office. 


Vienna Art Embroidery, Anton Schroll 
& Co., Wien, Austria; four parts; 
price complete, $6.00. 

This work consists of four portfolios 
containing sheets showing patterns for 
embroidery work, designed by Austrian 
artists and students in the Vienna 
schools. The designs are adapted for the 
decoration of cushions ,'table cloths, chair 
backs, doilies, etc. The plates are col- 
ored and the collection contains some 
fine examples of the art. The work can 
be imported through this office, where a 
copy can be seen by any one interested. 
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Artistic Designs for Textiles, adapted 

for textile schools, manufacturers 
and designers, by Prof. Franz Kadlec; 
Anton Schroll & Co., Wien, Austria; 
price $15.00, 

This work consists of thirty-two sheets, 
each 40 by inches, showing color de- 
signs for textiles. Bach sheet shows not 
only a large color design of the material 
but also a colored draft of the weave 
used. The lay-out of the goods includes 
the kind of material, size of yarn, woven 
width, threads per inch are given, also 
general directions for the manufacture 
and finish of the goods. 

The collection includes fabrics for up- 
holstery, table cloths, handkerchiefs, 
curtains, carpets, velvet and chenille 
fabrics. The designs are very handsome 
and the color harmony is excellent. The 
designs are mostly modern, although 
there are some examples in renaissance 
style. 

The work ‘can be seen at this office. 
We can fill orders for it. 

Technolexicon, The Society of German 

Engineers, Berlin, Germany. 

This is thé title of a proposed itechnical 
lexicon, which is to be published by the 
Society of German Engineers. The work 
will include the three languages, Eng- 
lish, French and German and a co-op- 
eration of societies and individuals 
throughout the world is invited. 

It is intended to have the lexicon in- 
clude every branch of industry, and par- 
ticular attention is to be given to terms 
relating to textile manufacture. 

The expense of publication is to be 
borne by the Society of German Pngi- 
neers and they do not ask for any pecun- 
lary contributions, but in a work of this 
magnitude they are naturally compelled 
to invite gratuitous co-operation from 
all quarters. 

Every person that has had any experi- 
ence in translating technical articles is 
aware of the difficulty of securing satis- 
factory results. Terms are used in each 
industry that are peculiar to itself. Many 
expressions are of local origin, and have 
been adopted to such an extent as to 
become established terms, and yet they 
are not found in any dictionary; conse- 
quently the best linguists are _  fre- 
quently unable to make intelligible trans- 
lations of technical articles. For this 
reason, the publication of a_ technical 
lexicon such as is proposed by this Ger- 
man society, will be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the people of tthese three 
countries. 

An experienced editor, Dr. Hubert 
Jansen, has been engaged for the work 
and his office has been established at 49 
Dorotheenstrasse, Berlin (N. W.), Ger- 
many. We urge all who are in a position 
to aid in his work even in the slightest 
degree to communicate with Dr. Jansen 
at once. He furnishes all collaborators 
with indexed books arranged for the 
three languages. He would also like 
those interested in the work 'to send him 
the names of individuals, firms, and so- 
cieties who are in a position to give 
assistance, The society which has un- 
dertaken the work is one of the leading 
associations of its kind in the world and 
is well equipped ‘to carry out this great 
undertaking to a successful conclusion. 


Embroidery Patterns, by Hans Denk; 

Anton Schro!l & Co., Wien, Austria; 
three parts; price, complete, $1.00. 

The three parts of this work contain 
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18 designs for embroidering in cross 
stitch. The plates are colored, showing 
the effects produced by using different 
colored yarns and include designs suit- 
able for handkerchiefs, table cloths, nap- 
kins, etc. This work can be imported 
through this office, where a copy can be 
seen by any one interested. 


Album of Cross Stitch Embroidery, by 
Hans Denk; Anton. Schroll & Co.;: 
price 50 cts. This work contains designs 
for cross stitch embroidery, including 
monograms, figures, etc. 


Monograms for Cross Stitch Embroi- 
dery, by Hans Denk; Anton Schrolt 
& Co.; 12 parts; price $1.00. In these 
booklets are given designs for various 
combinations of letters for monograms. 
—Glove Trade Directory. O. H. Bames 
& Co., Gloversville, N. Y. Price $2.00. 
This directory contains a complete list 
of the glove manufacturers in this coun- 
try and Canada, together with a list of 
glove buyers and the firms they repre- 
sent, and the manufacturers and dealers 
in glove leather, glove materials, glove 
machinery and tools. It has evidently 
been compiled carefully ard will be a 
useful assistant to all interested in the 
glove industry. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 


Country Life. 
New York. 

We have received a copy of the first 
issue of this magazine, which is to be 
devoted, as its name indicates, to coun- 
try life. The first issue begins with an 
article on Abandoned Farms, and is fol- 
lowed by Ellerslie an American Country 
Seat, Pleasant Homes and Gardens, 
Shrubbery in Home Grounds, Home 
Makers’ Yards,, The Life Story of a 
Frog, and The Domestic Apple of the 
Canadian French. 

We predict that this magazine will fill 
a want created by the increased interest 
which is being taken in country life. 
There is a growing dissatisfaction with 
the cramped conditions which the city 
affords, with its deprivation of sunshine 
and fresh air. On all sides we find, par- 
ticularly among those who are deprived 
of the advantages of the country, a de- 
sire to know more and see more of the 
country, where life is nearer to nature. 
The appearance of “Country Life’ is, 
therefore, particularly timely, and we 
predict its success. The subscription 
price is $3.00 per year. 

Dry Gvods. Max Jagerhuger, Editor, 

New York. We have received a 
copy of the first issue of this journal, 
which is to be devoted to the interests of 
the wholesale dry goods merchants. Its 
leading features are outlined in the edi- 
torial as follows: Credit, finance, organ- 
izations, historic portraits, fashion ideas, 
political economy, imports and exports, 
custom house, personal, market reviews, 
and dry goods law. 

The first number is very attractive 
both as regards contents and workman- 
ship, and contains a portrait of Louis 
Ferdinand Dommerich. 

We wish this new comer success and it 
will attain it, if the standard reached 
by the first number is maintained. 

American Blacksmith, Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have received the first mumber 
of 'this journal, which is to be devoted to 
the interests of bDlacksmiths, farriers, 
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wheelrights and carriage builders. 

The first issue contains many interest- 
ing articles, among which we may men- 
tion: Eliha Burritt, the learned black- 
smith; Scientific Principles of Horse 
Shoeing; Blacksmithing at Cornell Uni- 
versity; Hints of Repair Work; Talks on 
Wheels and Axles; Veterinary and Far- 
rier. We wish the new comer success. 





Business Literature. 


—Merchants’ Red Book. Merchant & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This is a cata- 
logue. It contains illustrations and 
price list of a large number of the dif- 
ferent products manufactured by Mer- 
chant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. An in- 
spection of the work discloses at once, 
not only the variety of their manufac- 
tured products, but the ample facilities 
which they have for producing goods 
from the raw material. The latter fea- 
ture is illustrated by numerous views 
taken in their shops, showing the work- 
men engaged in the different operations 
of manufacture. A copy of the cata- 
logue, which cannot fail to prove useful 
to manufacturers, will ‘be mailed .upon 
application. 


Solvine ‘“‘S.,” Sykes & Street, New 
York. This is a leaflet distributed 
by Sykes & Street describing a product 
known as Solvine “‘S.,"’ which has a wide 
application in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, particularly in cotton goods. It is 
used for the purpose of softening the 
goods, improving ‘the appearance and 
brightening the colors. It is highly rec- 
ommended for finishing hosiery. It is 
also used as a substitute for ofl in lubri- 
cating wool. 


Steam Fuel; Green Fuel Economy Co., 
Matteawan, N. Y. This is an attrac- 
tive circular describing the construction 
and operation of the Green Economizer, 
which is in use in many industrial estab- 
lishments throughout the world. Many 
fine half tone engravings show the differ- 
ent instalments, and graphic charts show 
at a glance the results of steam making 
with the economizer. The book also con- 
tains many letters from users, testifying 
to the economy effected by the introduc- 
tion of the economizer into their steam 
plants. 


Cotton Chats No. 4; Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass. The fourth issue of this 
publication contains a sketch of George 
Draper, which is followed by a notice of 
patent litigation in regard to the warp 
stop motion. 


Electric Motors Generators and Gener- 
ating Sets, Catalogue No. 117; B. F. 
Sturtevant & Co., Boston, Mass. A cir- 
cular of fifty pages in which the many 
generators, motors and generating sets 
built by Sturtevant & Co., are described 
and illustrated. 





New Color Cards. 


—Benzidine Colors on Fiannelette. Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., New York. 
We have received a book containing an 
elaborate collection of flanneette sam- 
ples printed with benzidine colors. There 
are three hundred samples in the collec- 
tion, one-third being dyed and dis- 
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charged; one-third, slop-padded; the bal- 
ance, top-dyed on aniline black. In addi- 
tion to the systematic and attractive ar- 
rangement of the samples, which facili- 
tates the examination of both the shade 
and method of dyeing, an index has been 
added, which permits of ready reference 
to any particular color desired. 





—Ramie Effects in Woolen Goods, W. J. 
Matheson & Co., New York. This card 
contains ten samples of piece goods 
manufactured from a mixture of ramie 
and wool. The wool has been dyed in 
the piece, leaving the ramie white and 
producing very attractive mixtures of 
white with drab, brown, red, blue and 
black. These effects are practically ‘the 
same as those obtained in wool dyed 
goods. 


—Cotton Movements and Fluctuations, 
Latham, Alexander & Co., New York. 

This is the twenty-eighth annual edi- 
tion of a work, which is so well known 
in the trade that it has become a book 
of reference. The cotton review of the 
cotton trade of the world is by Thomas 
Ellison of Liverpool. Reports of the 
cotton trade for the past season are 
given together with the usual daily re- 
ceipts, stocks, exports, consumption, 
description of total visible supply, fluc- 
tuations of the staple, etc. The book is 
for gratuitous distribution among the 
friends and customers of the publishers. 


—Toluylene Orange R., Farbenfabriken, 
New York. This sheet shows one sample 
of cotton yarn dyed maroon with Toluy- 
lene Orange R. 


—Katigen Chrome Blue 5 G, Farben- 
fabriken, New York. Two samples of 
blue on cotton yarn are shown on this 
card, dyed with different percentages of 
Katigen Chrome Blue 5 G. 


—Diamine Brifliiant Scarlet “S.,"” W. J. 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., New York. This 
card shows fourteen samples of cotton 
yarn, loose cotton and cotton cloth col- 
ored with various percentages of Dia- 
mine Brilliant Searlet 8. 


—Mode Shades on Velvet and Mole- 
skin, Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Litd., New 
York. A card showing 15 shades on cot- 
ton, velvet and moleskin. Full directions 
for dyeing with formulas are given. 


—Fast Shades on Cotton Cloth, Wm. J. 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., New York. This 
ecard shows 4 samples of cotton cloth 
dyed with ‘the Immedial colors. 


—St. Denis Autogene Black, Sykes & 
Street, New York. We have recently re- 
ceived a leaflet describing this black for 
cotton; it is said to be very fast and 
easily applied at a moderate cost. 


—Immedial Sky Blue, W. J. Matheson 
& Co., Ltd., New York. This card shows 
four samples of cotton yarn dyed with 
Immedial Sky Blue, two of them being 
dyed direct and two subjected to an after 
treatment. 


~Alpha Black on Cloth, The United 
Indigo & Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 
This card shows three samples of woolen 
cloth, pleces dyed black with Alpha 
Black 6B., 8. 4B., &. & D. 
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A Book of Valuable Information. 


Two Rivers, Wis., Oct. 28, 1901. 
Editor Teatile World: 

We find the Textile World a book of 
valuable information on all subjects in- 
volved. Furthermore, we would say, it 
affords excellent opportunities for adver- 
tisers, as everything is so well classified 
in various industries mentioned. 

Two Rivers Knitting Mill. 


A New Card Clothing Firm. 


In another column we present the ad- 
vertisement of The Edma Card Clothing 
Co., 422 So. Sth Street, Camden, N. J. 
This firm is composed of Mr. J. H. Moor- 
house, for 13 years superintendent of ‘the 
carding department at both mills of 8. 
K. Wilson, Trenton, N. J., and Mr. A. 
A. Zajotti, who was for many years with 
the American Card Clothing Co. The 
new company will deal in all kinds of 
card and napper clothing, stripping 
cards and napping wire. The long ex- 
perience cf both members of the Com- 
pany in card clothing and its various 
uses enables them to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. Orders are plentiful 
with them at present, and their business 
seems prosperous at the start. 


Sliver Medal. 


The Jackson Belt Lacing Machine, 
built by the Diamond Drill & Machine 
Co., of Birdsboro, Pa., received the silver 
medal at the Pan-American Exposition, 
which was the highest award given to 
belt lacing machines. The company had 
a very fine exhibit of their line of ma- 
chinery, having one of the most attrac- 
tive displays in the machinery building. 








The Incandescent Light Adjuster. 


The Incandescent Electric Light Manip- 
ulator Co., who received the highest 
award (Bronze Medal), for automatic 
adjusters at ‘the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, are meeting with splendid success 
in the sale of their Morse Adjuster. 
They state that nine out of every ten 
mills, factories and shops where it has 
been shown, place orders for same. 


Saving Fuel. 


Nearly two year ago the Buffalo Forge 
Company shipped an important mechan- 
ical induced draft plant to Japan for the 
Osaka Water Works in that country. A 
recent letter has been sent to the com- 
pany expressing ‘the highest approval of 
that system of mechanical induced draft, 
together with a statement that the coal 
bills have been reduced 15 per cent. With 
some proposed improvement in handling 
tthe firing, the engineers predict that 
there will be a still further saving in the 
amount of fuel burned. The plant has 
everywhere in the far East excited a 
great deal of interest. 


L. Krauskopf. 


In another column of this issue appears 
the advertisement of L. Krauskopf, 
whose main office is at 230 No. 3d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. with warehouse at 425 
Oriana and 144 8. Water Street. This 
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firm deals in all kinds of tallows, greases, 
oils and heavy chemicals, and makes a 
specialty of handling in addition, palm 
oil, olive oil, caustic soda, soda ash and 
bleaching powder for woolen mills and 
bleaching and dyeing establishments. 
The business was established in 1876 and 
since that time has undergone a steady 
development, the result of the high 
standard at which the products have 
been maintained. 

Mr. Krauskopf would be pleased to 
quote prices for any goods in his line 
and we advise manufacturers ‘to com- 
municate with him when in want of such 
goods. His motto is “Once a customer, 
always a customer.” 


Addition to Works. 


The Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of 
brass and iron goods for steam, water 
and gas, has purchased on South Avenue 
extension, a large tract of land with 
dock property, and will erect at once a 
steel and brick foundry building, 400 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, together with 
power plant and buildings for tumbling 
barrels, cores, pattern storage, tapping 
department, sorting, storage, shipping, 
etc. Contracts for the entire work have 


been let to Berlin Construction Company, 
of Berlin, Conn. 


W. W. Altemus & Son. 


Responding to the general improve- 
ment in textile industries, the works of 
Messrs. W. W. Altemus & Son, No. 2816 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, are 
running full time, and to the limit of 
their capacity. The concern is especially 
busy on the lines of their worsted ma- 
chinery, the linen winder and the bobbin 
winder. 

All of these machines are of the high 
class that is characteristic of the Alte- 
mus productions. To every machine they 
produce there is given the mechanical 
and practical perfection ithat is the first 
essential of modern, successful machin- 
ery. 

They are constantly adding to ‘the line 
of textile machinery, and every new 
production shows an improvement along 
purely practical lines. They are recom- 
mended to our readers who are in need 
of the machinery they manufacture. 





—The sun never sets on Cross Oil Fil- 
ters. The Burt Mfg. Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
the manufacturers, report them in use 
in 28 different countries. A shipment of 
them was recently made to Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


—The Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I., re- 
port ‘the following orders received by 
them:—Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
speeders and revolving flat cards and 
electric stop motion drawing frames for 
their No. 2 mill. Oneida Cotton Mills, 
Graham, N. C., picking machinery and 
speeders. The Osborn Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., electric stop motion drawing 
frames. 





—The Burt Mfg. Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
have recently installed a Cross Oil Filter 
in the Washington monument power 
plant. 


, 
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The Use and Abuse of Press Boards. 


It is doubtless of considerable interest 
to many of our readers to have set be- 
fore them suggestions as to the use of 
press paper and press boards in a steam 
rlete press. Finishers are interested not 
only in getting the highest possible finish 
on their goods, but also in keeping the 
expense for press boards at the lowest 
possible figure. 

The boards made by Mr. Henry E. 
Rogers at South Manchester, Conn., have 
been on the market for many years. 
The business was first started by Mr. 
Peter Rogers in 1832-and was taken up 
by Mr. Henry EB, Rogers in 1841—on the 
death of his father. Today this business 
is in the hands of Mr. Kright E. Rogers, 
who took hold of it with his father in 
180. By coming in contact with practi- 
cally all the users of press boards in the 
United States and Canada for a large 
number of years, a@ number of things 
have been learned that the reader would 
doubtless like ‘to know. 

They are used by almost all knitting 
mills that make flat goods, by woolen 
mills that make ladies’ dress goods, flan- 
nels, broadcloths, carriage cloths, etc., 
also by many of the large makers of silk 
dress goods, and such concerns as nake 
a specialty of finishing such goods. 

Press boards are ruined quicker by the 
use of too much heat, jn the press than 
in any other way. This heat burns them, 
and they soon become so brittle that the 
finisher cannot handle them without 
having a large percentage break. This 
condition of affairs may be brought 
about in several ways. The finisher may 
be careless, or he may not understand 
that a very tough all rag fibre will be- 
come crisp when subjected to too much 
heat, like many other substances. On 
the other hand, it is often found that 
one press is used where ‘there is plenty 
of work for two; ‘the owner not realizing 
that he is putting on his finishing rooms 
more work than was planned for when 
his press was put in. The finisher must 
depend in such a case on heat to get 
quick work. It makes, however, “quick 
work” of the press boards. 

It pays to use the right kind of a 
press—-one that will give great pressure, 
and one whose plates will stand cooling 
with cold water. Mr. Rogers believes 
that live steam should never be used in 
the plates of such a press. Exhaust 
steam will give a good finish, it is more 
economical, and, if used proverly, will 
not ruin the press boards. But even in 
using exhaust steam the discharge pipe 
should not be throttled. Of course the 
plates should be warmed throughout, but 
no steam pressure of any great amount 
should be used to do it. The finish is ob- 
tained by pressure as well as by heat. 

The mills that obtain the highest re- 
sults—the most permanent finish—are 
those that use great pressure while 
heating their stack but about fifteen 
minutes, or enough to get the goods 
thoroughly warmed. Then just before 
taking off the pressure, cold water is run 
into the plates, cooling the stack and 
setting the finish. 

The experience of Mr. Rogers leads 
him to believe that the press board that 
best stands the conditions usually found 
in the finishing rooms is one that is 
made from all mew rags; sometimes a 
linen or hemp fibre is used, but by far 
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the most press boards are made from a 
new heavy cotton rag. 





Extracting Dye from Cotton Seed. 


A process of extracting the colori 
matter from ‘the by-products derived 
from the manufacture of oil from cotton 
seed has recently been patented in this 
country, 

The patentee states that his process is 
designed and adapted for the treatment 
of the hulls’ or. bran‘and the cake or 
solid residuum after the oil has been ex- 
pressed. By this process the natural in- 
solubility of the coloring-matter, caused 
by the presence in said seed and by- 
products of oils, fatty acids, and gums 
is first overcome. This is accomplished 
by treating the material with ‘the vapor 
of a liquid hydrocarbon, such as naphtha, 
by placing the material either in bulk 
or, if bran, in its original bales in a 
suitable digester with which a hydro- 
carbon-vapor generator is connected in 
a circulating cycle. 

The vapor as produced in ‘the genera- 
tor is conveyed by the pipes of the sys- 
tem to the upper end or part of the di- 
gester, whence it is forced downward 
and through the material, dissolving the 
oils, fatty acids, and gums and being 
itself condensed into liquid. This liquid 
as it passes through the material carries 
with it the dissolved oils, fatty acids, 
and gums into the generator. 

Here the hydrocarbon is again vapor- 
ized and again passed around through 
the digester, ‘the operation being contin- 
ued until all of the oils, fatty acids, and 
gums have been dissolved and carried 
away from the solid material. The gen- 
erator is then disconnected from the di- 
gester and hot air forced through the 
latter to free the material from all traces 
of the hydrocarbon. . 

The material is then removed from the 
digester and subjected to treatment for 
the dissolving and extracting of the 
color. This may be accomplished in va- 
rious ways, but preference is given ‘to the 
following method: the bran or cake 
steeped in cold water for several hours 
until decomposition commences, accom- 
panied by the generating of ammoniacal 
gas. 

The macerated material is then placed 
in a steam-extractor and subjected to 
the action of steam under such condi- 
tions of heat and pressure as may be 
practicable or desirable, that is, for 
about two and one-half hours, until the 
coloring-matter is practically all dis- 
solved and taken up by the water of con- 
densation, constituting a watery extract 
of the color, which may then be drained 
away from the solid matter. 

Instead of subjecting the macerated 
material to such treatment by steam in 
an extractor, it may be simply boiled in 
an open vessel to obtain the watery ex- 
tract; but this is a less efficient and sait- 
isfactory process. This watery extract 
may be used directly as a dye, but is 
preferably concentrated by evaporation, 
so as to reduce its bulk for handling, 
transportation, and sale, it being diluted 
the required degree when it its 
used. 

This process as above described in- 
volves no saponification and relates sole- 
ly to the treatment of cotton-seed ma- 
terial, particularly the hulls or bran, es 
distinguished from the pods which enm- 
velop the seeds and fiber. 
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Foreign Orders. 


The London office of the Buffalo Forge 
Co., recently opened at 39 Victoria Street, 
London, 8S. W., under the management 
of D. W. Roper, M. E., has closed an im- 
portant contract for apparatus to be 
used in heating and ventilating the 
machine shop, foundry stores, carpen- 
tters’ shop and box factory of the new 
plant of the British Westinghouse Blec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, at Old 
Trafford Park, Manchester, England. 
The machine shop building is 900 feet 
long, 420 feet wide and 59 feet high. To 
accomplish the heating and ventilating 
of this area eight steel-plate fans each 
one capable of delivering 60,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute, and driven by a 
separate induction motor, will be pro- 
vided; also a separate heater for each 
fan, a total of more than ten miles of 
one inch pipe being used. 





Textile Awards at the Pan-American 
Exposition. 


The following awards have been made 
for exhibits of textiles: 

Gold medals—Arlington Mills, worsteds 
and cotton goods; American Woolen 
Company, woolen goods; L. C. Chase & 
Company, plush goods; Crompton Com- 
pany, corduroys and velveteens; Garner 
& Company, cotton goods; Globe Woolen 
Company, woolen goods; Lorraine Man- 
ufacturing Company, woolens and cotton 
goods; Manville Company, cotton goods; 
New York Mills, cotton goods; Peace 
Dale Manufacturing Company, woolens 
and worsteds; Stockton Woolen Mills, 
raw and dyed wools, blankets and wool- 
ens; Oldham Mills, upholstery fabrics; 
W. & J. Sloane, carpets; Clarence Whit- 
man & Co., cotton goods. 

Silver medals have been awarded to 
the following: American Buffalo Robe 
Company, astrakan cloth; Amory, 
Browne & Co., cotton goods; Lowell 
Weaving Company, sail duck; Mission 
Woolen Mills, woolens; McCallum Silk 
Hosiery Company, silk hosiery; W. H. 
Rowe & Co., underwear; Regal Textile 
Company, fleeced and ribbed underwear; 
Richter Manufacturing Company, tapes- 
trolea; Wanskuck Company, woolens. 


Custom Decision. 


A recent decision of the Treasury De- 
partment refers ‘to paragraph 302 of the 
Dingley law, which so far as it is perti- 
nent to the case in question reads as 
follows: 

302. Cotton thread and carded yarn, 
Warps or warp yarn, in singles. A 
net colored, bleached, dyed, or advanced 
beyond the condition of singles by group. 
ing or twisting two or more single yarns 
together, three cents per pound on all 
numbers up to and including number fif- 
teen, one-fifth of a cent per number per 

md on all numbers exceeding number 

een and up ito and including number 
thirty, and one-fourth of a cent per 
mumber per pound on all numbers ex- 
«ceeding number thirty; colored, bleached, 
@yed, combed or advanced beyond the 
condition of singles by grouping or twist- 
tng two or more single yarns together, 
. « « Six cents per pound on all num- 
bers up to and including number twenty, 
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and on all numbers exceeding number 
twenty and up to number eighty, one- 
fourth of one cent per number per 
pound; on number eighty and above, 
three-tenths of one cent per number per 
pound. e 

The goods upon which the assessment 
was in dispute were composed of No. 135 
cotton yarn doubled. The collector as- 
7 aa yard on ithe goods. 

arriv at t rate b yt 

135 by 3/10. aa at 

The importers protested, claiming that 
the duty should be reckoned as follows: 


Rate per 
pound. 
Up to number 2, inclusive, or 
20 numbers of the aggregatte $0.06 
Above that up itto number 9, or 59 
numbers of the aggregaite, at one- 
fourth cent per number 
pound ; -1475 
On number 80 and above, 
numbers of the aggregate, at 
three-tenths cent per number per 


The Treasury Department upheld the 
collector and the specific duty of 40% 
cents per yard is hheld ito be correct. 





Cotton Conveying Systems. 


The Byfield Woolen Co., of Boston, 
Mass., have recently placed with the 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., the order for a cotton con- 
veying system for their Byfield plant. 

The Sterling cotton conveying systems 
are guaranteed by the Sterling people to 
perfectly handle the cotton by means of 
a blower fitted with the Sterling im- 
proved wool wheel; by the use of the 
Sterling cotton and wool distributing 
Switches the cotton can be deposited in 
any desired bin. 

The Sterling Co. have offices in various 
Places, where a force of mechanical en- 
gineers is maintained and prospective 
buyers may be assured of prompt at- 
tention. This company guarantee that 
purchasers will obtain desired results. 
Their main office is located at 4 Huy- 
shope Ave., Hartford, Conn., to which 
all correspondence should be addressed. 
An office has recently been opened at 
Norfolk, Va. Branch offices are also at 
Boston and New York. 


Where a Belt is Like a Gear. 


Under ordinary conditions a gear will 
transmit all the -power it receives in a 
uniform, positive way without variations 
in speed. A belt will not do this because 
of its tendency to slip under overload. 
The manufacturers of Cling-Surface 
guarantee that a belt treated with their 
belt dressing will transmit the power 
without slipping, and to deliver all the 
power it receives with no loss, as stead- 
ily as a gear can and with the belt run- 
ning easy. They report having some in- 
teresting literature for textile plants. 


—Level Dye Colors on Ladies’ Cloth. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., New 
York. This card shows 4 attractive 
samples of dress goods dyed in the piece. 
Many attractive shades are shown and 
full directions for handling the material 
are given. 
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Fall Hunting in the Maine Woods. 


The hunting season is now on and the 
sportsmen have already commenced to 
migrate towards the inexhaustible wood- 
lands and forests of Maine where game 
in abundance can be found. 

The reports received this year state 
that deer are more plentiful than ever 
before, and during the close season hunt- 
ers who had gone down to camp early 
so as to get a line on their whereabouts 
and be able to bag a few deer at the 
outset, were startled at the great num- 
bers which appeared to be everywhere. 

From the Moosehead lake country re- 
ports are to the effect that the guides 
are making ready for more sportsmen 
than ever before, and scores of moose 
have been seen in that vicinity. 

The country along the Penobscot River 
and the Aroostook region are fairly alive 
this year with deer, and this is also con- 
sidered a remarkably good moose terri- 
tory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in 
the line of fishing and hunting all her 
own, and in the chase for big game, she 


has no competitors. Deer are not only 
more numerous in Maine, but they grow 
to a much ‘arger size, and the person 
who knows how to handle a gun at all, 
is reascnably sure of his full quota of 
deer and moose. 

Although deer and moose are usually 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the av- 
erage sportsman, still they are by no 
means the only kinds of game to be 
found in these vast timberlands. Braces 
of smaller game, together with a plenti- 
ful supply of partridge and quail have 
already been brought into camp; and in 
that section which lies contiguous to the 
Dead River Region, and known as the 
Rangeley Region, the farmers are very 
much troubled on account of the numer- 
ous depredations which have this year 
been made by bears on the orchards and 
corn-fields. Bears are much more nu- 
merous this season than ever before, 
and to the sportsman who enjoys this 
exciting sport, this portion of Maine is 
an especially desirable spot. 

All ways now lead to Maine, and the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is the only 
road out of New England that makes 
direct connections for the heart of the 
hunting and fishing region. 

Send two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their illustrated 
book called ‘Fishing and Hunting.” 
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Water Tanks and Towers. 


The tanks and towers made by the 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky., are 
in use from Alaska to South America. 
They have proved their reliability in all 
climates and are approved by the insur- 
ance underwriters for risks protected by 
storage of water in tanks. They are 
made of wood and steel. Red gulf cy- 
press is used exclusively for ithe wood 
parts. The durability of this material is 
well known. Cypress timbers which have 
been underground for over fifty years 
have been excavated in New Orleans, 
and found to be as sound as when cut 
from the log. The, wood shrinks and 
swells but very little; this quality is 
especially valuable in wood used for 
tanks as they are affected but slightly 
by standing empty. The water in cy- 
press tanks does not freeze as quickly 
as in steel tanks. The Caldwell Co., are, 
however, equipped for building steel 
tanks for those who prefer them. Our 
illustration gives a view of the Caldwell! 
works at Louisville. 

The width and thickness of each hoop 


in the Caldwell tanks is gauged to se- 
eure a factor of safety of 5 to 1; and 
each hoop is placed at such a distance 
from its neighbor, as trial has proved 
to be best adapted to hold the ‘tank 
water-tight. 

The outfit in the accompanying illus- 
tration was built by the Caldwell Co., 
for the Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, 
N. C. The tower is 51 feet high and the 
tank has a capacity of 20,000 gallons. A 
descriptive catalogue of the various 
styles of tanks and towers built by this 
firm can be obtained by addressing W. E. 
Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 





~The Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. L, re- 
port a repeat order for speeders from the 
Pocasset Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., and that they have a large staff 
of fitters erecting mew machinery in the 
Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, Ala. 
The entire equipment of machinery for 
the Yazoo Cotton Mills, Yazoo City, 
Miss., is being furnished by these ma- 
chine builders, and is now being placed 
in position. 





—The Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, 8. 
C., have adopted the American Moisten- 
ing Company's system of humidifiers. 
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Graduating Exercises of the New Bed- 
ford Textile School. 


These graduating exercises were 
on October 24th. Geo. E. 
dent of the Board of 
opening address 


held 
Briggs, Presi 
Trustees, made th 
and was followed by 
Rufus A. Soule, President of the Massa 
chusetts Senate, who spoke on behalf of 

Commonwealth. 

‘iliam E. Hatch, Superintendent of 

New Bedford Schools, then made an 
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address and was followed by 
Walmsley, agent of the Wamsutta mills, 
who spoke for the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ association, and  pre- 
sented the medal, which this body offered 
to the most successful student, to Nelson 
Allen Wood 

John Waldron, Secretary of 
ers’ Union, then spoke 
ives’ point of view 

In the absence of 
ehairman of the 
the diplomas and 
sented by Isaac 


Herbert E. 


the Card- 
from the opera- 


Robert 


Burgess, 
education 


committee, 
eertificates were pre- 
B. Tompkins easurer 
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sof the board of trustees, who 

briefly before distributing them. 
Following is the list of graduates: 
Day Classes, Diploma Courses. 
General cotton manufacturing course: 
Arthur Roy Dickinson, Fall River; 

a Thompson Gifford, Nelson Allen 


spoke 


Yarn mill superintendent's course: 

Milo Louis Moss, Manchester, N. H. 

Weave mill superintendent's course: 

Charles Edward Buckley, Lester Evans 
Hawes, South Dartmouth. 





The Name, Babcock and Wilcox. 


In the suit of The Babcock & Wilcox 
Company against the Joshua Hendy Ma- 
chine Works, a decree has been entered 
in the United States Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of California, as 
follows: 

“That a perpetual injunction be and it 
is hereby issued against the respondent, 
the Joshua Hendy Machine Works, and 
its officers, agents, attorneys, servants, 
clerks and employees, enjoining it and 
them and each of them from using ‘tthe 
mame ‘Babcock & Wilcox’ either alone 
or combined with other word or words 
upon or in connection with the sale or 
offering for sale of any boiler or other 
steam apparatus not manufactured by 
the complainant and from stating or rep- 
resenting that any boiler or other steam 
apparatus sold or dealt in by the re- 
spondent and not manufactured by com- 
plainant is a Babcock & Wilcox boiler, 
and from selling or offering for sale, or 
passing off any such boiler or other 
steam apparatus, as and for boilers or 
steam apparatus manufactured and sold 
by complainant.” 





Loom Harness. 


The Henry Jeffery Loom Harness Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., have been manufac- 
turing loom harness for over twenty-five 
years. During this time the growth of 
their business has been steady, the re- 
sult of the high standard at which their 
goods have been maintained. They are 
able to report numerous cases, where 
their harness have been in constant use 
from two to five years, and they state 
that one case is on record where a mill 
used the Jeffery harness for five years, 
at an annual cost of 35 cents per loom. 

They use a durable enamel finish, 
which greatly prolongs the life of the 
‘harness. They wish to call the atten- 
tion of manufacturers to their line of 
goods and solicit a trial order. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Henry Jeffery Loom Harness 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 





’ 


A Boy Can Run it. 


A subscriber to the Textile World 
writes: “That automatic yarn dyeing 


you 
It does its work all right, 

no attention, and is certainly worth ithe 
while of any mill that scours or dyes 
yarn to try it, and I predict it will have 
a big sale. A boy can run it, and get 
just as good work as skilled help. 
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Buffalo Ferge Co. 


A gold medal has been given the Buf- 
falo Forge Company for a 500 horse 
power high speed tandem compound en- 
gine operating in the service power 
plant, and for the Buffalo fan system of 
heating and ventilating using Buffalo 
blowers and fans. The silver medal 
which has been awarded was for Buffalo 
hand punches and shears and for Buffalo 
forges, induced draft apparatus, and 
blacksmith drills. We might note also in 
this connection that this was the highest 
owners given for any articles of this na- 
ure, 

J. I. Lyle, M. E., who has been con- 
nected with ‘the home office of this com- 
pany for the past five years, is now man- 
ager of the New York branch, 39-41 
Cortlandt Street. 


Instruction by Mail. 


The American Correspondence School 
of Textiles, New Bedford, Mass., fur- 
nishes by mail complete courses of in- 
struction in all branches of textile man- 
ufacturing. These courses of study are 
80 clearly and practically arranged ‘that 
it is possible for anyone who will study 
faithfully to acquire a knowledge of tex- 
tiles at a moderate cost without leaving 
the regular work in the mill. 

Education by correspondence has dur- 
img recent years become an established 
institution; and the idea is particularly 
well adapted to the needs of mill work- 
ers 


Considerable interest in the progress 
of this correspondence textile school has 
been evinced by mill men all over the 
country, and hundreds of testimonials 
from students who have been benefited 
by the courses of study show plainly 
that the institution is a success. 

This school has just issued a very com- 
plete and interesting catalogue which 
will be sent to any person interested in 
the study of textiles. Address the school 
care of C. P. Brooks, Director, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Air Moistening. 





The American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass., reports a large volume of 
business in hand, having received orders 
during the last ten months for over 3000 
humidifiers. The merit of their system 
of air moistening is generally recog- 
nized, and has been adopted in tthe 
South by mills representing over 3,000,000 
spindles. 

Among the orders recently received by 
this company, we mote the following: 
The New York Mills, N. Y., have placed 
a repeat order for humidifiers. President 
Leroy Springs of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. thas*placed an 
order for the complete equipment of 
‘their No. 2 mill. The ‘Woodruff Cotton 
Millis, Woodruff, 8. C., have adopted the 
American Moistening Company's system 
of humidifiers. The Fort Mill, and Mill 
Fort Mills, Fort Mills, 8. C., have placed 
an order for humidifiers. 


—The Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., have placed @ large repeat order 
for humidifiers with the American Moist- 
ening Company, Beston, Mass. 
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Notes Among Western Mills. 


At La Crosse, Wis., the La Crosse 
Knitting Works have had a very success- 
ful season and are still busy filling or- 
ders. John Branagan is in charge of 
the yarn manufacturing. 

At Prairie du Chien, Wis., the Prairfe 
du Chien Woolen Mill Co., have shared 
im the general prosperity. The managers 
are straining every nerve to make hay 
while the sun shines. This company has 
a well equipped two-set mill and is 
now figuring on adding two more sets of 
machinery. Att Davenport, Iowa, the 
Davenport Mills Co., are busy, with good 
prospects. J. J. Dalton is superintend- 
ent. Their production is mostly blankets 
and homespuns. At Des Moines, lowa, 
the Capitol City Woolen Millis are doing 
a rushing business. S. 8S. Stevenson is 
superintendent. They are making a fine 
line of cassimeres, which are manufac- 
tured into pants at the mill. The Buell 
Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo., are fully oc- 
cupied with orders. Percy L. Clay is 
general manager and J. E. Custer is su- 
perintendent. Their daily production 
consists of about 600 pairs of blankets 
and Pullman robes. I noticed a mafked 
improvement in this mill since my last 
visit. 

At Oakland, Kansas, the Topeka Wool- 
en Mill Co., are having steady business. 
Their product is manufactured into 
pants at the mill. It is said that they 
have never shut down the plant for lack 
of orders since it was started. At North 
Topeka I found a brand new plant con- 
taining two sets of the latest machin- 
ery. J. F. McAfee is the manager. He 
is very busy getting the mill started. 
They expect to make their entire produc- 
tion into pants. At Sedalia, Mo., the J. 
A. Lamy Mfg. Co., are very busy. They 
eonvert every yard oftheir product into 
men’s wear garments and also manufac- 
ture overalls, jumpers, etc. ‘Fhe Califor- 
nia Woolen Mill, California, Mo., is badly 
erippled for lack of water, as they have 
to ut every drop of water they are 
now using on aécount’ of the severe 
drought in this part of the country. 

Meek Bros., Bonaparte, Iowa, are run- 
ning ‘full with plenty of orders ahead. 
Prospects are bright for ‘this concern. 
Here also they make ‘the largest part of 
their product-into men’s wear nrmens 


New Bedford Textile School. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
scholarship at. the New Bedford Textile 


School, which Mr. Firth’ presented to 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is especially gratifying to 
the Trustees of that Institution and to 
the Managing Director that this school 
should have been selected to receive the 
first ‘textile scholarship established in 
the United States. 

The object of the New Bedford Textile 
School has always been to make a spe- 
cialty of Cotton Manufacturing and the 
excellence of its equipment and curricu- 
lum has drawn students from all parts of 
the United States in large numbers who 
desire to receive a thorough, practical 
and theoretical training in Cotton Manu- 
facturing. 





—Messrs. Brower & Love Bros., Indian- 
apolis. Ind. are introducing a large sys- 
tem of humidifiers, ordered of the Amer- 
jean Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 
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It’s the “Know How’? That Counts. 


The Berry Wheel is widely known in 
the textile trade, where hundreds of 
them are in use under all sorts of trying 
conditions. 

It may not be so generally known that 
the manufacturer, A. Hun ‘Berry, 2 
West First Street, Boston, Mass., under- 
takes the solution of the different venti- 
lating, heating and drying problems that 
present themselves. The old-time method. 
with which most manufacturers were 
content was to sell a wheel and let the 
manufacturer use it in any way that he 
saw fit. 

A man may be a first-class manufac- 
turer, and yet, without special . experi- 
ence, not know how to use a wheel to 
best advantage, in fact, often using a 
fan with very little benefit to himse:f or 
even credit to the fan. 

The natural progress in this line of 
business has, itherefore, been for the fan 
manufacturer to broaden his field and 
undertake the entire contract for accom- 
plishing the work for which the fan is 
only apart. Take ‘the case of an upright 
dryer: a common method is for the fan 
to be applied at the bottom, forcing the. 
outside air, with all its moisture, direct- 
ly. on the hot air coil, through the dryer, 
and blowing a good share of it .out 
through the top or through the opening 
where the cloth is*fed in. With the 
Berry system, the fan is placed where 
it wili best control the air passing 
through the apparatus. All moisture is 
thus condensed and dry air is again 
drawn ‘through the dryer, taking up 
again its load of moisture from the 
goods, and in this way accomplishes re- 
markable results in drying fabrics, not 
only in the capacity of the dryer, but in 
the feel of the cloth afterwards. It 
comes out without the harsh, brash féel- 
ing which is so onable. «, 

American dolen Co. have re 
cently fitted up ‘five of their mills with, 
the Berry system of drying, and. ¢hée 
Standish Worsted Co. have just adopted 
the same system. 

For carbonizing, ithis system is espe- 

After the fabric has 
been dried, a sort of reversal of the 
process takes place; the condenser is dis- 
continued, and what might be called a 
supplementary heater is brought into 
use, bringing the. temperaturé to a high 
point very, quickfy; and the goods are 
carbonized in the same apparatus in 


*~which they were dried. 


Special personal attention is given in 
each case, and -the installation is based 
upen the requirements. It might sur- 
prise some manufacturers who are ap- 
parently satisfied in this department to 
learn what other mills have done and 
are doing. 

General Berry has some interesting fig- 
ures. from actual experience “‘before and 
after.” In some cases manufacturers 
had felt that they were doing well 
enough, and were astonished that such 
improvement could be shown. 





—We understand the Egberts Woolen 
Mill at Cohioes, N. Y., filled with first- 
class knitting machinery, is offered for 
lease on most attractive terms. A fine 
opportunity for an individual or company 
to commence business promptly and with 
a moderate amount of capital. 
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WHEN ONE PACKAGE 


of Cling-Surface will stop 





your belt’s slipping so they can be run 
easy, increase their output, give abso- 
lute uniformity in the power delivered 
to machines and keep your belts pliable, 
waterproof and in perfect condition, 
why don’t you try it ? 

Especially when you don’t have to 
pay us a cent unless it proves satisfac- 
tory. If ig fails, simply return it and 
pay nothing. 

CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 
199-205 Virginia St., - Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, 170 Summer St. New York, 39-41 Cortlandt St. 
Philadelphia, The Bourse. 














Buffalo Forge Company Buffalo 


Buffalo 
Steel Plate Fans 
Steam, 


Pulley, Electric, 
FOR 


Heating, 
Ventilating, Drying, 


" Mechanical 
if Draft, etc. 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 





Advertisers whose names do not a 
publishers. Such om 


ear under desired headings will please notify the 
Solons are accidental, not ietontional. 





Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moisteuing Uo., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Architects aad Mill Engineers. 
Fr John W., Paterson, N. J. 
Gray, Arthur F., Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Lock wood. Greene & Lu., 8 ederal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Praray, C. A. M. & Co., Banigan Bildg., 
Providence, K. I, 
Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
A ting & Asphalt Materials. 
arren Bros. Co , 143 Federai St., Boston. 
t 


arren Bros. Co iss Federal St., Roston. 
Automatic voe® fer Cetten and 


eol. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia Dyeing Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Phiia., Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock an«d Somerset Sts., Phil 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery ' Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg. Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


See “Yarns. 
Bands and Labels 
pred Co., Phila., Pa. 


Lane, ow. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d 8t., Phila., Pa. 


Boston Belting Co., ton, Mass. 
ge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
ard Co., Columbus, 


Link ‘Felt Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter 8', Phila. 
repeem Henry, & son, Newark, New Jer. 


sults Belting Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Seth, Jas. oolen Mach, bo., | Phila, Pa. 


Day teenie pea 


pA es Bros, 410 No. 34 St, Phils +r. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., uffalo, 


N.Y. 
Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter St, Phila. 
Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Belt 


s 
Bristol Le yt er et Ct. 
a ng Ma 
one y Dell & “Machine Co., Walnut St, 
pe irdsboro, Pa. 


jimgs. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleachi Mintoctals. 
Bosson & Lane, Bosto 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
van St, — ‘on an 
Block Cutting fer mt 
Atias Copner Btamp Works! 15 Whitehall 
t.. New York. 
Internations1 Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Blowers, and B ower Systema, 
American Blower ©o., Detroit. Micb. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tre Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Hayshonpe St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, B. ¥.Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bebbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
McGuire, John A, Co, Claremont, N, H 
Murray, C. O., Nashua, N. A. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Sweet & Dovle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 


‘anufacturing 


Boilers. 
See Steam Boilers. 
Bexes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, .). Tf, Kensington, Pa. 
Bexes Paper. 
See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New Knuwland Butt Co., Providence, R, I. 
Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
1 B 
‘raids and 8. 
Brass wate, 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes, 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Jacobus, A.G. Verona, N.4, 
ae & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Brush 
See Napping Machines. 

Berr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
ous & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


ass. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons. Graniteville, pense. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Calice Printers’ Packhwuety and Sup- 


plies 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philade}.- 
P 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provt 
dence. R. 1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Taunton a: A aan Copper Co., New 
Bedford, 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also 1. Bleaching Machinery, ee. 
Canvas Backets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. _ > agp N.Y. 
Carbenizing Mac 
Philadelphia Drying Tocktnery Co., 6721 
Germantown A ve., Phila. 
Philsdelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts , Phila. 
Smith, Sas. Woolen Machinery €o., Phila. 
Card c on nitis 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Rooth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Bawe Card Clothing Co, 422 8. 5th St, Cam. 
en, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford. Me. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Carders’ Tools. 
ag > . W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
ass. 


merry. 
a om WwW. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 


Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms 
Ferbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


a. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Cement “Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 148 cues St., Boston. 
Chemicals and 4 yr 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & ison “st, Phila, Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


Carpet Machi 
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Cigars. 

Tuayior & Stinson, 482 Bourse, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Sarface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clocks. 

Howard, E. Clock Co., 408 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., 41 Maiden lane, New 
York. 

Prentiss Clock Imp. Co, 49 Dey 81, N. Y. 

Clutches. 

Awerican Tool & Machine Co., Bosion, 
Mass. 

Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind 

— Machinery Vo., The, New Haven, 

onn. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adama, 


Masa. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila, 
Combs (Weol and Cotten) 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Chomas, 157 Orange S8t., Provi. 
dence, R. |. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Geods, 
M nit Geeds). 
Charieston Export & Commission Co., 
Charlerton, &. c. 
os‘; eadmonecenneat H., 233 Monroe &t., Chicago, 


Cencrete. 
Warren bros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston. 
Cenveying Machinery aad Caains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chicago, Lil 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., Hart- 
tord, Conn- 
Cop Tubes. 
See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Gaskets. 
U. 3. Mine:al Wvol Co., 149 Lib. rty &t., 
New Yo: ae en 
Copper (Perfora +) 
Beunder Perforated Metal. 
Cep Print Mellers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R 1. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo., Philadel. 


phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, 1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten Elevaters. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Link Belt rye af A may Chieasgo 1) 
Sterling Blower & Pi Mfg. » The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Oonn. 
Cotton AY 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Pa. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Barber & Coleman, Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philade)- 


hia. 
curtis & Marble Machine Uo, Worcester, 


ass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Houghton, L. T. & Sons, Woreester, Mass, 
Howard & Bullotgh American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
St., Philadelphia. 
Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
Lid 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
McKerrow. H.G , Boston, Mass. 

Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
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Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Aupterdam, N.Y. 

Saco & Pettee Muchine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Muss. 

Sehoneli, Geo. L., rhiladelphia. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Whitus Machine Wks, Whitiusvile, Mass. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Aipecten, A. T., Machive © Pawtucket 


Kitson Machine Co , Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullougtt American Machine 
‘to, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Cotten Softeners. 
Bosron & Lane, Boston, Mass, 
Cotten Waste. 
Charies, W. &., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, New York 
and Boston, 
Cutters for Mnit Fabrics. 
Goodwin, J.C., Diamond and Second Sts., 
Phila., Pa. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. ¥. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
Dryers 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Arlington Machine W orks, (Arthur Birch) , 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
— rothe:s (Albert Bich), Somerville, 
ass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philade)- 


phia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, ° 
Hunter, Jasz., 

Mass. 
Kenyon. D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6781 

Germantown Ave., P.iladelphia. 
Phiadeipois Textuc Machinery Vo, Phila 

delphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons, Graniteville, Mass, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co,, 34 Oliver 8t., Boston, 
Mass. 
BDuseers 
See Woot and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Phila. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 

Huyshbope St, Har ford, Conn. 

Dyers. Bieachers and finsehers 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134-150 

North 224 8t., Philadelphia. 

Barnesville Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cranston Worstea Mliis (yarns), Bristo), 


BR. I. 

Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No. 8rd 8t., Phila- 
delphia. 

Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Firth & Foster Co., Kensington, Pa. 
Franklin Bleaching & Finishing Works, 
Ltd., 70th 8t., and Haverford Ave., Phila. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault, Fran«cford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.I. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
& Bleaching Oo, Paw- 


Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Providence Mills Mtg. Co..55 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Silver Spring Bleaching Co, Manayunk, Pa. 

U 8. Finishing Co., New York. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

American Blower Co., Detroit. 

Automatic Dyeing & Scouring Machinery 
Co., 776 E. 163rd Street, New York 


Machine Co., No. Adams 
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Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 


Arh Heights, Mass. 
Antisdel, E. M.o tz Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 


(Knit Dryer.) 
_ > Bros. (Albert Birch), Somerville. 


458. 
Butfaio Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
suuerwortu, 8. W, sons lo Phila Pa. 
Curtis & Marbie Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


Pa. 

Dubois, A. N.,2170 Sedgely Ave., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. (Binek for Hosiery.) 

10, # and Wood 


" m 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, &.I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterd+m, N. Y. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N.J. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co, 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-05 South 
Main St, Providence, 
Rasden Machine Co., Warren, R. 1. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Vliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Dye House Cans. 
ill, Jame+ Mtg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dyehouse Floors. 
arren Bros., 143 federal St., Boston. 
Dye Sticks, 
ailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, &. M , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Atteaux, F. BE. & Uo., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front 8t.,N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Calmore & Co., 501 Chestnut St , Poila. 
corey, §. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co. 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgely Ave., Phila. Pa. 
farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


St, N. Y. 

Fortner, L. B., 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 

Geisennveimer & Go, 189 Frout St, New York. 

Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Piatt St., 
New York. 

Janney, 0. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. ¥ 

Keller,John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. ¥. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Krauskopt, L., 430 North 3rd St.. Phila. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 

Matheson, W. J. & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Molt Bros.. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N.Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

Schoellzopt Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila- 
delphia, N. Y. and Boston. 

rs Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 8 Water St. N.Y. 

Thayer, Ed M., 106 Broad St.. Boston, Mass, 

United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 176 
Federa! St.. Boston. 

Vila, H 8.,115 So. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dynamos. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York 
Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 
nga. 
See Tapes, Braids and 


Rdgings. 
Blactic Web Calendering Machines. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
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Elecsrety ping and Printing. 
Wuitcomp, H.C, & Co, Boston. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
—— Machinery Co, The, New Haven 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., ‘Colum 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker Pua, Fa. 
Electrical Construction, 
—— Electric Co., 44 Broad 8t., New 
ork. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co.. Detroit. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
a Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


ork. 
Philadelr hla Drying Machinery Co. 
Germantowa Ave.-Pail.. Pa — 
Sturtevant Co., K. F., Boston. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Electric Lighting Apparatus. 
Incandescent Etectric ign! Manipulator 
Co., 168 Bedford 8t., Bos.on. 
Blectric Motors. 
——— Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
ork. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
E me Foundatiens. 
arren Brus. Vo., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
¥Yerguson. John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co , Akron, Ohio. 
The Ster ing Blower & Pipe Mfg, Co., 44 
Hupshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
FPans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Kconomizer Co., Matteawan 


N.Y. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, seneea Falls, N. Y. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feeds 

See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons. Pittsburg, Pa. 
"ger Dota Machinery. 

i P , Bleaching and b 

Fluted mene — 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.¥ 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
- Mass. 

° 


rees. 
Buffalo Forze Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 
Sturtevant Co, B P., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 
oT Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 


Fulling Mi lle for Weolen Goods. 
Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine (o, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Garnetts 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 

cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Macbinery Co., Phila. 

Gas E nes. 

Jone, Lewis,#04 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 

Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide ©o.,Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton. The 1. F.Co, New London, Conn, 

Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Ruffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. 

Grate Bars. 

U. 8 .Rocking Grate Bar Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 


Heating 
See Ventilating. 
Heddlea. 
Steel-Heddle Mfg. Co., 1842 Germantown 
Ave., Phila, 
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Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
“Conn astern Machinery Co., New Haven, 


Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery 

Docker, Foster Co.. Philade)phia, Pa. 

Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St Joseph, 

ich. 

HMesiery Boards. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Mumidifying Apparatus. 

American Air ~ 0 Co., Boston. 
Mydre Extracto 

American Tov! & Machine Co., Boston. 

Rusden Machine Co,. Warren, R. I. 
Krening Machines for Knit Goods. 


Craw, J. W. Laundry at ad Co., 80. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Jacquard Cards. 
Mon Seats H.E, E, South stain, Conn. 


raisisenring Nig. C Mie. Co, aoe, Pa. 


‘me re 
Cathcart, Sonn & Co., att Frantlin St. 8t., 
New York. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Charles, W, B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, Suk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


o Ke 

Friedverger Mfg Co, Edgings, German. 
tow: , Phila, Pa. 

Hepest & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite M Boy Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald 8t., 
Schneebeli, G. A. boon Nazareth, Penn. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila Pa. 
Mamit Geoeds Finishing Machines, 


Creches. Esc. 
Craw, J. W. Lau: dry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn 
Industrial Mf io. Crna iat NJ. 


Nye & Tredi 
— & Williams, 2079 E, ‘Oumberiand 8t, 


Phila Pa. 
bey sy & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 
Yor 
Maitsing Machine C 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 reed Sur St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Maitting Machine “4 
‘American Knitting Machine Co.. 6th and 
Arch St. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, NY. 
Beattie, Wm. & Son, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 N. American 8t., 
Pbtladelphia. 
Brinton, H. & Co., 213 Race 8t., Philadel. 
bia, Pa. 
céopes Chas, st vt. 
Crane Mig. Co, Lak eport 
ag 7 a po achine Manufactur- 


Allentown, Pa. 

Gookwis, J.C. Second and Diamond 8ts., 
Phila., Pa, (Cutters.) 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R 

Jones, ~~ 12 and Media Bie, Phila. 
delphia, 

oe rnos. (Cutters, etc.),Cohoes, N. V. 

Kozmees ~~ Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N. 
7th 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . 

Seve te a? Machine & Needle Co, 

MsMiohael Z Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller. Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 aoe 1. Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakepo . A. 

rile, _— 2079 DE. "Gansbertand St., 

hila 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co. Little Falls, 


Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Tompkins Bros., Troy, N Y. 
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Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterd N.Y. 
“4 As & Co,, 213 Race St., Philadel. 


ole Be 

has patagten Vt. 

min , Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Sane Mtg. ‘Co. Lake port, N, H. 
eedie vo. Menensoter, N. eB. 
Ives, Lovet T, New Bruns 
mezeeee Lee | Machine Mig. ‘és., 40 N 
Philadelphia. 
Lamb ‘itnitting” achine Mtg. Co., Chico. 
pee ,M 


Is et 
Manufacturers’ Su lies Co., 66 No. ’ 
uae tates ws hin oni 
oO n ac N 
y : e & Needle Co 


in, N.H. 
Page Needle Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green page. 
Wardwell Needle Co. ‘Lakeport, NN. A 
Kuactter for Spoe 
see & Coleman, ison t Sears Bldg., Boston. 
beling Machine. 
“Saranac Eiectrical Mfg. Co., 8t. Joseph 
ch, 


Outfits. 
Feidt, Ger. D. & Co, 528 Arch St. Phila, Ps. 
Leather Boards. 
Rogers, H. K, South Manchester, Conn. 


Draper Com y, ale, Mass. 
Fairmount iechine ~~ 224 and Wood 
Sts , aeons ja. 
M. A, & Son Co, Phila, P: 
Geo, Cay 178 Barker St, Phila., 


( re.) 
Kilbura. Lincoln & Co, Fall River. Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Lane Lowell Mass 
Mason Machine Works, bade Tay -p Mass. 
Ross, Hugh R., Belfa-t, Ireland. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mr, 
Loom Harnesses. 
Jeffrey Loom 5 eae Co, The Henry, 
Le 
Leom Pick 
Loom Picker G Co.,,.Biddefora, Me, 


ricaters 
a Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
r. 
—-T A.T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mas». 


Gerry, ‘Geo Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery "Dealers. 

Jelenson. Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 8', 

Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo, L. Phila., Pa. 

Taylor, James, 85 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Whitow Te Mtg. Co., oo, Pa. 

— The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Walder, J, Paterson. N. 4. 

Measuri and Foldi Machines. 
Curtis & Marble|Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 


Mass. 

Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co., Postal 
Telegraph Bldg , New York. 

— & Woolson Mach Co, Springfield, 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Klower Co., Detroit. 
Buffajo Forge Co., Buffalo, Be as 
Sterling Blower ‘& Pipe "Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huvshope Ave. Harttord, Conn. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R, I. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. VY. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty (Co., 500 
North 12th St, Phila 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Mill Architects 
See Architects & ‘Mill Engineers. 
Mill Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes, 

Mill Builders and Engineers 
ill Bap ang W, Paterson, N. J 


merican Su ply Co, , Providence, R. I. 
Bamfora & Sanit Pascoag, R, |. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley's, Ben}. "son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Carpenter, Geo. B. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dixon a saddle Co., perietel, R.1 
Dotes 4 Mig. Mishawak~ 
Do Db ‘Fall River, Wane’ 
Eaown. = iaeabean Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
ioe Pe. Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry %t, 
Jeffrey ‘Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Leisenring, Jobn Mg Co., Phila., Pa. 
Main Belting Co, 121 Carpenter St,.Phila. 
Rettene! Supply vo toon N.J. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phi Phila, 
Soutucrn Bobbin Uo., Greens 
Steel- ore Mfg. Co. «» 1842 Giemainewn 
Ave 
= Blower & Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyehope Ave, Rest ord, Conn. 

awe & Doyle, ) a gy be . 
Thurston, A. * Fd Son, Fall iver, Mass. 
ba oe L.s 8, Co, Lei icester, Mass. 

Na chinen 

Colma Noi Napping Machine Co., Somer. 
ville 

Curtis’ & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Vt. 
Noile (#ilk.) 
Ryle, Wm_ & Co., 54 Howard St. ¥. r Ee 
Malcolm ag Co., Frankford, 
Oil Cabin 
New nome C ‘Ou ‘Cabinet Co., New York. 
Oil Filte 
Burt Manufacturing ¢ Co., Akrvun, Ohio. 
Oil, Grease, Talle 
Krauskopt, L , 430 North $rd St., Phila. 
Oilless Bearings. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
on “eh Phila. 


"Sines mn Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 

hs for Mill E 

Johnson, oe & Co, 2 Dey 

Paper Tu 


Douglas, RD. D., Fall River, Mass. 


Patent so licitors. 
& Gregory, 3% School 8t, Boston, 


ass. 
8 rs, E. G., Washington D.C 
Wo moepeee, D. P., Equitable Bidg., Wash- 
ton, 
Pavers Y ‘Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 3t., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley. A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
wt yo Conveying. 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phila. 

Carpenter, Geo. B. & Co , Chicago Tl. 

Dodge Mfaz.Co, Mishawaka, Ind 

Durable Wire Rope Co... 178 Congress St., 
Boston 

Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Roward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


ravi 


t, New 01 k. 


Hunter, ‘Jas, Machine Co. No. Adams, Maas. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
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Link Belt Machinery C Gate 0,1 ’ 
Eneeee Macuine Co Co., War —— ah ™ 
elphia D: ing ‘Machine Co., 6721 
Germantown aren Phila. = 
soginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila... 
Preparatery Machinery, (Cotton). 
Atuerton, A. £3 Much. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard & Penongh Am. Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R.1. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falis, Mass, 
Press Beards and Fenders. 
Pe a . E, South Manchester, Conn. 


reassess 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y 

Butter worth, H.W. & hone Co., Philadel- 


phia 
Crawtord, J. & Nashua, N. H. 
hc banaee “syeonnlle. Hollow Steam 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms 
Hart, Charles, bbe ym hey ae 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker $ St., Ph 
Phillips Co, The Thom pzewte dence, ~~ I, 
Printers (Fabrics and rn.) 
— Yarn Printing Works, Philadel. 


Palley Covers. 
Warren Co , Tue (Inc.), 34 Jackson St , Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Pulleys. 
a Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Souls Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, RB. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plast. 
Scaite, W KB. wh Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
mes, Pickers Wool 
Smit as. Woolen Mach. Cc., Phila, Pa 
Raw Hide Gears. — 
New Process Raw Hide Co. Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American ~— ly Co, Providence, R. i. 
Leisenrin n Mfg. Co., Phila. 
Loom Pic +4 Co., Bludeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Reedsand Harnesses. 
Jeffery Loom Harness Co, The Henry, 
Woonsocket, R. I, 
Ribbons. 
Barton, F. C., 54 Franklin St., New York. 
Chenev Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Ring Travellers. 
st sag Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston. 
fing Aspbals. 
Waren Bros, Co.. 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Roofing Materials (Manufacturers). 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Rope Transmission. 
‘Aimevionn Mfg. 7" New York. 
Carpenter, Geo. B 2 Co., Chicago, Il. 
Dodge Mfe.Co. Mishawaka, Ind. 
Durable Wire Rope Co., 178 Congress St 
Boston, Mase. 
Link Belt Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 
Roving Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del, 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. |. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford Mass. 
Rubber Cevered Rollers and Goods. 
Bo-ton Belting Co.. Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Sa“ dle Co., Bristol, R. I 
Sample Cards and wountine. 
Merchants Sample Card Co., 33 Sullivan 
&t., New York. 
Scales 
Sweet& Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
&chools. 
American Correspon‘ence School ot Tex. 
tile, New Bedtord. Mass 
Georvia 8 howl of Technology, Atianta, Ga. 
New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
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Pallsdatgaa Fonte began Pita Pe 
Ld , 
Perforated. ) 


¢ 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Gelling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants. 


raters. 
ng frame Thread Fro ector Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Draper Co , The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlin n Heights, Mass. 
—_ ros. (Albert Bireb), Somerville, 


ass. 
en & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Fales, L. F., Walpole, Mass. 

industria: Mig. Co., Camden, N J. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co’, 66 No. 4th Bt., 

Philadelphia. 
Rusden Mechine Co,, Warren, R. I, 
oe Sewing Mch. Co. + 164 High 
Os to 

Willcox & Gibbs 8, M. Co., New York. 

chathes Mangers, Etc. 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 

See on ty Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
eneti Melt” 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fal) River, 


Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shatties. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Rtv. 
@ilk Machinery. 
Butte: worth, H. W. Sons Co, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, U. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Mua-on ‘Machine Wo.ks, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R, I. 
Ginge Plates. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mase. 
Singeing Machines 
—— Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arl gion Heights, Mase 
os roe. (Albert Bireb). 


pe — H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H , Paterson, N. J. 
Rusden Machine Co., Doe a ag R. I, 
Gizing. Starch and Gu 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 155 W illiam 8t., New York. 
O. K. Soap Co.., $68 Franklin St., *hila. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 
Sky Lights. 
Drouve, The G. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes fndry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass 
Phillips The Thomas, Co., Providence, R.1. 


India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
O. K. Rw Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila, 


6 
4 & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
Buckley, Benj’s, sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Draper Company, Ho ale, Mass. 
Easton- Sarenas Co. PPaw ticket R. 1. 
Ward & Undergrift, Eimer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindie Tubes. 
am ford £ Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 


rvs Sema y 
E. Vet dating & os Co, 980 Manton 


Ave, Providence, R 
Spinning Frames. 
6 i] ngs. 
ra. sr Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitine- 
e, ne 
A mi uabes. 
Buckles, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Patersc n, 
N.J. 


The 


Somerville. 
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Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
oWran Cotton for Mfrs. Use. 
rren, W. Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
ler Kaotter. 
ber & Coleman, ll Pemberton §8q, 
Boston. 
Sprinklers 
“o national Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 


Stamps for Hosiery. 
ated Oy per Stamp Works, 15 Whiteball 


oats ational Crepe Paper Co., Brooklyn, 


Wells, Wiltred, 505 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 
delpbia. 

Steam Boilers. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
3st., Sew York Cit Co. Fi 
B.own, C. H, & itchburg, Mass. 

Steam hy + Den mete 

Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insnr. 

al] -—¥ -t. H rd, Conn. 

Americxn Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitenbur, » Mass. 
Bulfal. Forge Cv., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 

Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B, F. & Co., ston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbvey, Kobert A., New York, 

Steam 8 talties 
Butterworth, H. W. “gons Co., Philadelphia. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Rusden Machine o. Warren, R. I. 
rling Blower Tarihi Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, sa ~_ a 
®turtevant Co., B. F., 
U.S, Rocking Grate arco, en "Elizabeth, N.J 

Steam Valves. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 

ep Motion for Leoms. 

Sed, also, Warp Stop Motions. 

Tacker stop Motion Co., Winsted, Ct. 
be Vats 


nks, Tu " 
One Co., W. EB. 22 Brook 8t., Louis- 


Cypress ST. aver Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lewis, H. F. &Co., New O: leans, La, 
Rusden Machine oo. Warren, Ral. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 
Ferny —~ Gonnne. Se o_o I St, Phila, Pa. 
‘apes, Braids an 
Barton, F. C., 54 Frankiin St., it New York, 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin Su, N.Y 
Chapin, Geo. w Philadelphia, Pa. 
tried berger Mtg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald %:., Philadelphia. 
Schneebeli, G. A. & Co., Nazareth, Pa 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Temples. 
Draper Co., Hopedaie, Mass. 
Tension Pulleys. 
- uto Orlless "Bearing Co, Wayne Janc.- 
on, Phila. 
N, “E. Ventilating & Resting Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Tentering Machines 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Rte. 
Tenter Clips 
See Dyeing, MOrying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
Testing Machin 
Howard, Geo. C., T788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools 
Thread Board for id & Twist- 
ing FF: ame 
Houghton, L. T. & Sone, Worcester, Mass. 


Thread Protectors. 
Ring Frame fnread Protector Co., The, 
Amsteriam., v 
Tickets and Labels. 
Saranac Klectrical Mfg Co. St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Tewer Clecks. 
Howard Baek Co., 408 Washington St., 
Boston en Lene, New York. 
Turbine Te taney 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, O. 


mer. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves— Bubber. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
a & Curtis Mfg. C 
n urt ©, Saginaw 
Mich., 81 Wareham 8t., Boston ie ; 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
Ameeiems 7 Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1 Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Ruffaio, N. ¥ 
Drouve, The G. C »., Biidgeport, Ct. 
New England Ventilating 2 Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying anetinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelph ~. 
Philadelphia Textile Machine 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Ph it lg 
Sargent’s. C. G.. Sons, Graniteville, — 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 
Huyshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Co, % Oliver 8t, Boston, 


Mass. 
Wall Whitening. 
Moore, Benj. & Uo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
bg ins / Stop Motions. 
— Uo., Hopedale, Mass, 
Was (Cleth). 
Arlington Machine Works,(Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


phia. 
Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Ken _ D. R., & Son, Rariten, N. J. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Am. Watchman’s 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 


Time Detector Co., 


Boston 
Howard, E. Clock Co., 408 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.,41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Waterproof Fiocors. 
Warren ros, Co., 143 Federal St., 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Seaife, W. B. 6 Seat, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Water Whee 
Alcott, T. C., _ Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Haunt Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Oppose Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoeer, 


Boston. 


N. Y. 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Replogle —— Workr, Akron, O. 


Winders. (Back.) 

Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins. 

Sweet & Dovie, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Wasiery.) 

Altemus, W W. & Son, Philadeiphis. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


BUYERS INDEX 
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St Potladelpine Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
UD inding Co, % South Sireet 


Weed Pulleys. 

Dodge Mig Co. , Mishawaka, Ind. 

ery 4 utacturing Co, o, Regen, Mish. 
Weol Cleaning Compound 

India Alkali Works, ~~~ 

ool Combing Machine 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bide. .» Boston. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Atlas waentey and Meh. Co. a Newark, N.J. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, 
Sargente’, CG. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., ae 


Weolen and a gs reted Machine 
_—, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, ‘Phils, 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston, 
Argate aoe Bearing Co, Wayne June- 
a 
Arlington Mech. works 4 eapacence Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, M 
Atlas Foundry and Meh ‘Wks. Newark,N.J. 
ne Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
8. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
— & Marble Machine vo, Worcester, 


ass 
Fales, L. F , Walpole, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

h, M.A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodne Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson te & Bro, 2 Strawberry St, 


Phila, 

Kenyon D. R. & Soy Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Lever. Oxwald, Lehigh Ave. and Maseher 
St., Philad+Iphia Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
— Agt. Jobn Hetherington & Sons, 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave , Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Schofield, Geo. _™ Philadelphia. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W., Agt., Amster?’am, N. Y. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Woel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 

ing Machinery. 


on Jas. Machine Co., 
Mase 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 

Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G, Sons. Graniteville, Mass, 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


No. Adams, 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
i a Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy S8t., Boston. 
Rarnesville, Mfg. Co,. Barnesville Ga. 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ A«socia- 
tion, Ltd., 231 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
Buckingham & Paulson, 83 Leonard St. 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 


Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook Me. 
bvexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dodds, J, 8. 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring 8t., 
Eichmann & . New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. r &Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, 4 ® Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills Tousatonic, Maas. 
Morgan, E. A. 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed 
ford, Mass. 





Orswell Mills, yng Mass. 
Sa.keld, A. D. & Bro., 66 ‘Leonard st. hg Y. 
‘Tucker & Cook Conway, M 
Whittier Cotton Meg. Uo Lowell, Mass 
Cotton Yarns Weel ‘Spun. 
Broadvent, J. & sons, Unionvilie, Conn. 
Piax. Hemp. Jute and Rumie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Frankiin St., N. ¥ 
Kichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
Morgan, &. A., 54 Franklin St.,N, Y. 
Gassed Yarne. 
British Cotton and Wowl Dyers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd , 281 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Dodas, J.3., 517 Wool Exchan e, New York. 
Kichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
wreene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. }. 
New En — Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed- 


ford, 
“oe Yarns. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 5380 eunohwene} N. Me 
indian Gaqgeet Co., Indian Ureba) 
Lorimers,Wm. H . & Sons C Lon. Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Fran. 
seemagounety & Co, J.R, Windsor Locks. Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, —- Mass 
Harness Twin 
Cranston Worsted Milis, Bristol, R.1. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fawcett wy ¥ ranklin st., N. Y. 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
et ts.) 
Morgan, . A., 5t Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Warren, W Thread Works, kg ay Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, M 
Hosiery and Knitting eens 

Barnesvi le Mig. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Boyer, B. F, & . Camd en, N.J. 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Associa. 

tion, Ltd., 231 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Broadbent, "J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Greene & Danieis Mfg. ©o, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Herbst, Albert & Co., E. Allegheny Ave., 

Philadelphia. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


New — Coiton Yarn Co., New Bed. 


ford, Mas 
Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mas-. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 6 Leonard St., ” Fe 
A T, &Co, 47 Leonard 8t,N. 
A. ‘Campbell  % Ae co. ‘New 
York Mills, Oneida Co. N 


“Warren, W, Thread Weghe, Weneels, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 
Miercerized Yarns. 

British Cotton and Wovol Dyers’ Associa 
tion, Ltd., 281 Chestnui S8t., Phila.. Pa. 

Dodds, J. 3. 617 Wool Exchange, New York. 

Eichmann & Sternverg, 580 broudway,N. Y. 

Indian Ureuard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

ee Wm. ts - 4 = Co, Phitadeiphia. 
Montgomery, J. Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 

Meohair Yaras. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, &, |. 

Queen aS Mills, Wo. cester, Mass. 

S«erty,A & Uo., 47 Leonard St., N.Y 


Nevelty Yarns, Tinsels, silk Notls, Etc 


Crans.on Worsted Millis, Bristoi, R.1 
a ee & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St Phila,Pa. 
ead &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct 
kerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard, St, N 
Silk Yarns. 
be. ted Bros, 5. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
— & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 
or 

Mason, Dan’], Voorhis Mill, Tetessen, 3. J. 
Ryle Wm, & vo, 54 Howard St, N.Y. 

Weolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Vo, Cuinden, N. J 
Broadbent, ‘l& Sons, Unienville, Conn. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 2238 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mf g. Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y. 
Skerry, wt T, & Co, at Leonard 8t, N N.Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, + & Co, 179 Devonshire 

8t, Boston, M ass. 
Worsted Yarn 

ARegheny oy Mills, Phila, Pa. 
Boyer, B & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campion, "“ishone. 17 Bank St., Philade)- 


Ocancton Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, ene ng Broadway anc‘ 
Jefferson Ave. Camden, N. J. 

eon D. & Sons, “Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst, Albert, & Co., E. Allegheny Ave., 

Philadelpbia. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Qeensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. ¥ 

Skerrv, we T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. “2 
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HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 











GOOD, BETTER, BEST. 


You may have agood clock; 
your neighbor mav have a 
better clock; but the Pren- 
tias (0 day with automatic 
calendar is the best clock 
made. It is strong and 
durable, an excellent time. 
keeper and requires wind- 
ing but six times a year. 


Also Fryiug pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 
Send for Catalogue No. 981. 


The Prentiss 
Clock Improvement Co., 
Dept 95, 49 Dey St , N.Y.City 











A. CG. THURSTON & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


CIGARS 


TAYLOR & STINSON, 
1227 Jackson Street. 


WE SELL TO THE CONSUMER ONLY 


AND ONLY BY THE BOX. 


AND PREPAY CHARGES TO ANY 


PART OF U.S, 


Send for our Price List of Imported 


Key West and Domestic Cigars, 


the most complete Price List Issued. 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON-& BRO., | 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 


on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


---Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 


123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA. 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
tractor. 





FOR SALE! 
150 KNOWLES LOOMS 


NEARLY NEW 


40-inch reed space, 4x4 box, 25 harness, 
ready to rua with no additional cost 
perfectly equipped. : 
BENJ. W. GREER, 
Bellevue Worsted Mills ~ . Germantown, Phi 





CARD 
CLOTHING 


A renowned German firm of 


CARD CLOTHING MAKERS 
seeks respectable firm of agents 
for Cotton and Worsted Card- 
Clothing, also, Clothing for 
Napping Machines. First- lass 
references required and given. 
Apply to KRATZEN, care of 
Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


Of Interest to Worsted and Woolen 
Superintendents. 


A man experienced on worsted and woolen 
goods and who commanrs a little capital 
can obtain sufficient floor space and power 
for about 20 looms and the necess»ry finrsh- 
ing machinery ; situated in the building of a 
worsted yarn mill in a large Massachusetts 
city. Power and rent very low to the right 

arties. “Worsted & Woolen,” care of 

extile World. 


Thread Manufacturer. 

Has had extended experience as superin- 
tendent or manager as a thread maker of all 
qualities of spool cotton, 6 cord soft finish. 
Am an expert on 2,3 and 4 ply glazed sewing 
thread. Applv “J. M.” care Textile World, 
620 Atlantic Avenue Boston, 


TS 
COTTON FACTORY FOR SALE. 


A good thing forthe right party. A water 
power cotton factory now running in part, 
and bringing in good revenue to leaser. Can 
be secured at agreat bargain becanse ot 
owners inability to look after it. A two 
cent stamp will secure full particulars to one 
interested and who means business. Ad- 
dress J, A. WIGGS, President, Starkville, 


Miss. 
WANTED 


80 17@-needle Acme k. itters, 8 McMichael 
& Wildman ribbers, cut 88 x 88%. Address 
Union, care of Textile World, Boston, Mass. 














$250,000 


Private Capital 
To Invest... . 


A PRIVATE CAPITALIST (middle-aged w ) 
standing, controlling above eaneant yi 
capital, desives Investment, Would entertain prop- 
osition of investing in textile establishment, or 
some lucrative business on that order. Party in- 
vesting would expect to become official of company. 
Business must be on sound foundation. In answer- 
ing give some particulars. Principals only reply 
Iam not a financial broker, this ts strictly a private 
matter. All correspondence treated in utmost con- 
fidence. PRINCIPAL. P. 0. Box 672, N. Y. City. 


ENIT GOODS LINE WANTED. 


A reliable frm wiches to represent 
commission, or will buy entten and want 
hosiery and underwear outright for Wiscon- 
= = Mew —" references given. If 
nterested, address T. R. Knitt 

. Two Rivers, Wis. rae dummeie: oan 


WANTED. 


Practical mill man who will invest 
in and take position of su arineenhent alte 
new and thoroughly modern men’s under. 
wear plant in the South. Right kind o 
trade to good man. Address, Underwea 
care Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, Superintendent, 


A thoroughly first-class, reliable sup 
tendent, who fully understands Ara 4 
Enisting, bleaching and finishing ladies- 
Swissaibbed underwear. State experience 
and salary expected. Address “ Seph,” care 
ot Textile World, Roston Mase. : ; 














PRACTICAL MAN WANTED. 


To manufacture Gloves, Mittens and Ho 
lery., Must startin smal way. Have build 
is mene, Se Smal! capital required 

dress “Box C,” care of T 
hey Be Textile World 








FOR SALE. 


Complete outfit ‘or dye house, both for 
wooland cotton, with aniline plant stt ached 
consisting of oxidizing cages, tom tom, ex 
tractor, blower and heater. To be sold 
cheap. Echo Knitting Mills, 537 Albany St 
Boston, Mase, : 


Jacquard Designer Wanted. 


One who has bright and artistic ideas ri 
good taste in colors and can get out a A =. 
number of attractive novelties each season. 
A good place for the right man. Address 
“Barta,” care of Textile World. 








TEXTILE. WORLD 
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G. A. Schneebeli & Co., 


NAZARETH, PA. 


Fdgings and Braids 














For Knit Underwear. 





New patterns constantly originated em- 
bracing every design possible to make. 





Monthly production 30,000,000 yards. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


(Selling Agent.) 
229-231 Church St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| ELE Ee I CT 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TE 
or inquiries snceenne them may be addressed directly to stnleemetion Banke 


TRXTILE WUELD,” as ful 


particulars of each advertiser areon file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


tarnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured 


The ‘business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The  __, of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solici 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of : 
case wil! be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and pote hy 


manutacturers. 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 








1829 Weolen Supt., or asst. or dyer. 

Age 85; Awerican; mariied. Has 
worked on kerseys. coverts, worsteds, cassi- 
mere-, etc. Is familiar with Davis & Furher 
jackets and mules, and Cromp.vn & Knowles. 





1916 Agent or Supt., who understands 
be designing and also the work of ev. 
ery department, is open to a position. Has 
been a ruperintendent ft. r the ast 15 years, 
and is thorcug!ly competent io take charge 
ofa jJarge will. Scotch Irish; 88 years old; 
married. Hus turned out all classex of 
woolen and worsted goods in all wool and in 
wool substitutes. Is well up in the mixing 


and blending of stocks. References of the 
best. 





1890 Manager or Supt. of & woolen 
mii, who understands Cotgnans: 
is open to an engagement. 34 years old; 
Scotch, and single. Large experience in 
Scotch and Canadian milis on tweeds, wor- 
teds, overcoatings, etc. Good references. 
1891 Supt. of Weolen or Worsted 

Mill, who understands designing, 
ia open to a position. 23 years of age; an 
American; single. Well recommended, and 
with good experience. 








1818 Supt. Worked on fancy ca+simeres 
and worsteds. Age 40; American; 
married. First class man in every respect, 
and large experienc>. 


1930 Asst. Sapt., woolen or worsted, or 

. over cer of twisting. eee 
dressing. Age 40; American; married. Is 
familiar with English an) American ma- 


chinery. Excellent references. 

1936 Supt. er Designer. Age 38; 
Amer:can; marritd. Has worked 

on worsted, cotton worsted, cassimeres, 

meltons, blankets and flannels. Been de- 

signer and also Sapt. and designer in first- 

class N. E. mills. 


1575 Assistant Supt. Weolen. A 
raduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School (highest standing), and has had more 
than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 
artments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 
get a start where there is fair ehance of 
advancement. Age 28, single. 
1924 Assistant Supt., boss weaver and 
boss dres-er desires a position in a 
woolen mi)l 39. ears of age; »n American; 
married. Has worked on all class 8 of 
woolen ds on both English and Ameri- 
can machinery. Good references trom for- 
meremployers. 15 years’ experignce. 

















COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Agent or Treasurer. Good re. 


1877 ferences. Recenily assistant man. 
ager of a large mill. Fully com petent. 
1918 Supt. of Cotten Warn or plain 
cloth mili is desi: ous of obtaining a 
position. Is a native of Georgia; 29 years 
old; warried. A splendid manager or South. 
ern help ani has worked in every depart- 


ment of a cotton mi!l on all good makes of 
machinery. Can refer to eoteral large cot. 


ton mill owners. 
Assistant Masager who u . 

1867 stands the handline of cotieal ana 

linens, desires position inacotton mill. 2% 

eats age; rye unmarried. Can 

sati- nyouein regard to 

po A 4 references, ex. 











Supt. ef a Cotten Weav 
1806 mill, colored or white, 5,u00 to 1000 
spindles; or overseer of weaving in a cotton 
miil, on any kind of work and any size mil] 
white or colored. Will go Kast, West, North 
or South, Canadacr Mexico. Has h good 
and long exp-rience. A married man; 40 
years old, strictly temperate. Can give ref. 
erences as to ability aud character. 
1527 Tet Sseen —. or overseer 

t ring spinning is open 

a position; 16 years experience fh Nomthers 
mills, on yarns. denims, awnings, apron 
checks, biecvele suitings, shirtings, etc, etc 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cot. 
ea on oe old; American; 

. Can give references 1 : 
Maseachusetts mills. a 








1898 Cetton Supt., 33 years old, mar- 

ried, and an Ameri an, experienced 
on coarse and fire yarns and white goods, is 
open to a position. Conversant with all 
standard makes of cotton machinery. Can 
refer to prominent Mass. men in the cotton 


trade. 

1896 General Manager and Superin. 
tendent of coiton mill desires posi. 

tion; 37 years old; single; English. 18 years’ 

experience on yarns, flannelettes, denims 

grays, and shirtings. “ood reterences. : 








Supt. or Supt. and Designer. A 

1938 38; Sentech; married. Fine ana 
lain fancy ginghams, shirtings. fine sheer 
abrics, eotton and worsted dress grods, 
plain end Jacquerd silks and Jacquard bed 
quilts. also print cloths. Crempton & 
Knowles lorms. All kinds of winding, 
beaming, warping and quilting machinery, 
also fini hing. At present studying picking 
carding and spinning machinery. , 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 








1314 Overseer of Carding Age 8; 

American; married. Beavers, ker- 
seys, tricots, broad cloths, cassimeres, dre+s 
goods, flannels, army and navy cloth. Well 
spoken of by former employers. 





1270 Bess Carder (and spinner, if de 
‘ sired) in an underwear or hosiery 
mill. Fine and heavy wool and cotton. Ger- 
man; age 34. First class man in every re- 


spect. Excellent references. 

1899 Worsted Carder, 9 years in large 
e mill im Lawrence, would like a posi. 

tion; 23 years old; English; single. Has 

worked on almost all grades of stock, and 

understands all well-known makes in wors- 

ted cards. God references. 








1903 Beas Carder, woolen or worsted 
= mill, desires a position. Experi. 

enced on fine and coarse work; 27 year- of 

ag~; American; married. Can refer to re- 

weeny parties Moderate wages desired. 
i 


1 go to any part of United States. 
1827 Overseer of Woolen Card 

aad Room. Has worked on blankets, 
robes, friezes, cheviots, kerseys, flannels, 
knit goods, cassimeres, hair lines and unions, 
Age 34; American; married. Wants not less 
than $3.00 per day. 





1660 Overseer of Woolen Carding’ 
Does not want to go out of N. E. 
States. Age48; American; married. Manv 
years’ experience as overseer and has excel. 
jent references. [las worked on nearly every 
class of goods manufactured in N, E., and is 
familiar with nearly all machinery. 








COTTON CARDERS. 








1886 Overseer of Cotton Carding; 

$1 years of age; murri d; of Engiisu 
parentage; desires position in the Middle, 
Atlantic or New England Sta‘es. Familiar 
with Lowell, Pettee, Biddeford, Woon. 
socket, Whitin, Mascon and all makes of 
pickers of above machinery. Good refer- 


ences. 

1893 Boss Carder of Cotten, 388 years 
~~ old; married; an American; who 

can also handle a weave room of from 300 to 

500 looms, wi8hes to make a change. Has 

had over 15 years’ experience in New Eng. 


land milix. Restofref rerces. 

1919 Overseer Cotten Carding and 
“<~ Spinning, who ha-+ bad an experi- 

ence of over 10 years in \. E. and New York 

mills, is open to a position. 26 years old; 

American; single. Thorough'y competent 


and reliable. Best of references. 

1931 Overseer of Carding and 
. Combing; 33 yerrs old; Ameri- 

can; single. Has worked on all classes of fine 

combed work; both American and English 

machinery, Can take place immediately. 

12 years in a large New Engiand mill. 


‘ 
193 take assistant superintendent posi- 
tion. Age 27; American; single. Carded 
and combd American, Egyptian and Sea 
Isiand Cotton, making yarns fr>m 88 to 
1008; both plain and colored goods. Can 


come at once 
1929 Overseer cotton carding and spin- 
v= ning is open to a position in any 
part of U. 8. Age 81; German; single. 12 
years’ experience #s overseer carAjng in im. 
portant cotton spinning mills in France, 
Germany, Bohemia and Italy. Specialty of 
Egyptian and American combed fine yarns, 
Best of references. 





Overseer of Carding or would 





1645 Overseer Weaving. Age ®; 
married, American, Has worked 
in weave room since he was 17 years old, as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles an 
Jacquard looms. Excellent references. 
187 Woolen Overseer of Weave 
room. American; married. Very 
large experience in New Engiand mills, on 
union cassimeres, chinchillas, dress goods 
meltons, kerseys. fancy woolen suitings, an 
government goods, aiso fine fancy worsted 


suitings. Knowles & Crompton looms. A 1 
references, 





1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. Has 

worked On cussimeres, cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 
ences. 


1937 Bosse Weaver. Can furnish ex- 
- celient recommendations. Is a 
first-class man On all kinds of fancy woolen 
goods, and is thoroughly posied on Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. ants a place at 
$2.75 or $3.00 per day. Will go anywhere, 
Age 39; American; married, 





l Overseer of Weaving in large 

mill, designer in small mill, or as- 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 88; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cussimeres, fine fancy wor- 
steds, ludie.’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 





1922 Boss Weaver or Loom Fixer 
v<#<— on Crompton & Knowles looms, 48 
years of age, English, married, desires a 


position in the Westor South. Is Seroneesy 
experienced on cassimeres, flanne’s an 
jean-. Good refereoces trom large Western 
mills. One worker in family who can grind 
and keep shears in good repair. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 





art Overseer of Weaving. Age 31; 
1934 Knglish; married. Worker on 
sheetings, satecns, twills, fancies of all 
kinds and fancy lenos and lappetts. 14 years 
experience as loom fixer and 1; months as 


gecond band. 
1235 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
“ with long experience in large East- 
ern cotton milis,is open to a position. Has 
handled prints, twills, sateens, Jenos, chevi- 
ots, dress goods. and also Jacquard cloths. 
Thoroughly onderstands Lowell, Crompton 
& Knowles, Whitin and English looms. 87 
years of age; American; single. Best of ret. 
erences from former employers. 
1879 Overseer of Weaving or Assist- 
J* ant supt. 17 nag experience in 
New England cotton mills, having charge of 
1300 looms for 6 years recently. Fine and 
coarse goods on all well known machinery. 
Best of references. 











1826 Wanted by Steady, Industrieus 

man, asituation as overseer, in Tape 
mill. Has had considerable experience, but 
does not know evervthing, but willing toim- 
prove. $2.25 per day. Has been overseer a 
short time. and has perfect control of help. 
Awe 46; English; married. No family. 
Would go anywhere, and settle. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 








1927 Overseer Spinning, carding or 

fiyers. 37 years old; marred, and 
can furnish vest of references. Twenty- 
three years’ expcrience. A German. 


1784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner- 

Would take twisting. Age 2; Eng. 
lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 
ability and character. 





633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 

move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman. 





1912 Boss Worsted Spinner on cop- 

and fl:er frames, who is also famil. 
jar with -povwling, reeling, skein winding 
and dressing, is open to a positicn. Thirty. 
three years old; American and single. Has 
bad 19 years’ experience in one of the larg- 
est worsted mills in N. E.,making yarns 
from 1 43 to 563 from domestic and foreign 
wools. Has also handled mohair and camel 
hair. Good references. 


1917 Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is 
thoroughly competent to take 
charge of a large spinning room. 38 years 
old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds aad knit goods, also cotton 
and wool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all 
from \ to l4runs. Is familiar with Davis & 
Furber,Johnson & Bassett, Platt and other 
makes. Very satisfactory references. 








COTTON SPINNERS. 








1068 


Overseer of Frame Spinning. 
Twisting, Spooling and Warping de. 
sires position and would accept that of see- 


ond-hand. Has worked in some of the best 
milis in N. E. (37 years old, an American and 
single) on Nos. running trom 4s to 80s. Is 
familiar with Whitin, Mason, Biddeford and 
Lowell machines. Will go toany of the N. E. 
or Middle States. Al references, and. does 


not expect a fancy price, 
186 @verseer or Second Hand of 
ring spinning, cone winding, twist- 
ing, spooling, cop winding, reeling. 27 years 
age; American; single. Of good expe- 


et on fine and coarse cotton yarns. 
mpetent and reliable and used to hand. 





all the well known makes ot machiaery. 
goanywhere. Good references. 





1915 @verseer of Ring Spinning, or 
vo carding, Wohid itke & pusition ina 
cotton mill, Is familiar with fine and coarse 
yarns and almost al) Amer can machinery. 

American; 38 years of aye; married. 


t or relerences. 

Overseer of immimg wants po. 

1753 sition in the Sota Has warked ot 

nts, flannels, sheets, colored double nap 

nel dress goods, Age 28; married ; Amer- 

@an. Excellent references from past em- 
Ployers. 








reeer of Ming 
1750 Seatiee and ~~ ¢ ig. a re 
in large milla. and can furnish best 


of references. Age 23; American; single. 
ie — on ducks, prints, sheetings and 
ancies. 











1445 Designer or Finisher, or will 

take position as supt. of a smail 
mill. German; Protestant; age 36; married. 
Has worked in several New sng-and milis, 
and refers to them. Graduate of the Werden 
Textile School, Saxony. Has worked on ker- 
seys, beavers, cassimeres, cheviots, ete. Is 
familiar with all makes of American anil 


German machinery. 
1838 Designer, assistant supt., as- 
S.stant designer, overseer of weav- 
ing, secondhand large weave room, loom 
fixer, boss spooler, dresser, or mender “fe 
48; American; single. Worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres, dress goods, blankets, chin. 
chillas, cloakings, ete All patterns of 
Crompton & Knowi¢s looms, Davis & Furber 
spooling, dressing and weaving machinery, 
and Worcester warp compressor. 
1599 Assistant Designer. A youn 
“ man who is studying woolen an 
worsted de-igning would like an opportun- 
ity to get practical experience, and will ae- 
cept very small wages Has worked in mill 
for two years as weaver on Crompton & 
Kaowles looms. Excellent references as to 


character. 
1685 Bess Dresser or Assistant De- 
eigmer. Has taken a thorough 
course in designing, and i» well up in caicu- 
lations an‘ in the making of fancy men’s 
wear goods of all kinds. Has worked in 
Scotiand and three years in this country. 
His knowledge of yarn calculations and 
practical eaperience as dresser tender 
makes him well fitted to fill a position as 
boss dresser and to run a reom in an up to 
date and efficient manner, or to fill a posi- 


tion as designer or assistant. 
1923 Assistant Designer on woolen 
v= or worsted dress goods and suit- 
ings is open to a position. Age 21; Ameri- 
can; Se- A graduate of one of the larg- 
est textile schools in the country, and has 
had experience in a good New England mill. 
Also understands flannels and satinets. Good 
references. 


1 A German Des er, who un- 

derstands all machinery neceseary 
forthe manufacture of men’s wear, woolen 
or worsted, is open to a position at $8000 per 
year. Eight years’ experience in Germany 
and five years’ in one of the largest mills in 
the United States. 88 years of age, and 


single. Best of references. 
1897 A Woung Man, 2 years of e, 
competent to handle the design 

for a cotton or silk mili, would like a posi. 

tion. Has made in cotton, plain, fancy and 

; in silk, tie silks, dress goods and lin. 

ma all well-known makes. Is 

, and single. 14 years’ experience in 

Weave room and designing room. Good ret. 

erences from N. J. and mn. mills. Four 
workers in family— weavers. 

r in small mii), or assist. 


1837 ant in large mill. Age 2:; Seotch; 


single. Has worked on fancy cassimer 
laid backs, coverts, unions, wors 
wserings and shirtinge. Fair knowle 
of Jacquard designing. Johnson tt 
mules, Davis & Furber dresser, and Knowles 
looms. Ia willing to work for moderate 
salary, with chance of promotion. 


Designer, or assistant supt. and 
1789 designer. An Al color designer. 
Can up good line of tancy woolen 

wo goods which will be good rs 
and profitable to the manufacturer. Gr rot 
ate of a prominent designing and tex 
school in Germany. Is well posted oo 
kinds of stock cotton and shoddy, and with 
the general work of a woolen mill. 





























TEXTILE WORLD 











1771 Bosse Finisher, or would take 

woud secondvand position. Has 
worked on all classes of guvods. Age 58; 
Scotch; married. Reason for his wish ng tu 
change is On account of mill where he is 


now emploved not running steadily 
1435 Overseer of Finishing ‘ic-iies a 
. position ia a woolen mil). Is famil- 
iar with chinchillas, kerseys, cassimeres, 
dres- goods, casket cloths, wursteds, etc ; 33 
years of age und single; steady and indus- 
trious, ana can give good references. 
1911 A Boss Finisher of over 2 years’ 
. experience on cassimerer, flannels, 
dress goods cloakings an’ worsteds, is open 
to a position. Under-tands Parks & Wool- 
son, Curtis & Marble, Hunter, Miller Press 
Co., Rodney Hunt and other macnines. Mar 
ried; 44 — old, and can give good refer- 
ences. Over 15 years in last place. 
1921 Boas Fioisher of a satinet mii! or 
val secondnand of a woolen mill, 
would like a position. Has beld these posi- 
tions in good sized wills, and is familiar 
with satinets and woolens, 23 years of age; 
American; singie. Good references as to 
steadiness, reliability and quality of work. 
1716 Fimisher. Age 29; English; mar. 
ried. Has worked as wet finisher- 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer, 
Prefers a mill making cassimeres, wor- 
steds, dress goods ard face finished goods, 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Eastern States. Can 
take position at one week’s notice. Best 


of references. 
1887 Overseer of Finishing in a cot 
ton or worsted mill, having several 
ears’ expe'ience on cotton flannels. shirt- 
ngs, blankets, crashes, cotton and worsted 
dress goods, and carriage cloths, is open to 
& position. 25 ye'rs of age; American; 
married, and stiictly temperate. Will go 
to any part of the United States, except 
West. Best of references. 


1900 Boss Fieisher of men’s wear, 
% ladies’ uress goods, worsteds, cassi- 
meres, kerseys, cotton and woolen mixes, 
who bas gained his experience as finisher 
in some of the large English and American 
mills, is open to a position. Is familiar 
wiih all standard makes of finishing machin. 
ery; 48 years of age; Scotch; married. Can 
refer 'o well-known men. 


1909 Boss Finisher of worsted, woolen 
vV/ and cotton dress goods, and an ex- 
pert examiner, would like a position. 25 
years old; English. Long experience, and 
can refer to some of the largest finishing es- 
tablishments in the East. One worker in 


family. 

1526 Feremana of Finishing Reom, 
Folding Packing,etc. Age 45; mar- 

ried; English. Has worked on white and 

colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 

with every kind of machinery ured in his 

business. - Has worked 11 vears in this 


country. Can give good references. 

1489 Boss Finisher. Second-Hand 
~ or Boss Shearer. Well experienced; 

excellent references. English; age 27; 


single. 
1658 Overseer Woolen Finishing 
. Age 35; married. A number of 
ears’ experience as overseer in first-class 
xX E. mills. Worked principally on kereeys, 
meltons, urions and cassimeres, and is 
familiar with Curtis & Marble, Parks & 
Woolson and Cleveland machines. First. 
class references. 

















DYERS. 


1505 Boss Dyer 11 yeurs experience 

> coloring according t» the require. 
ments of the trade, on all kinds of wow, 
worsted ;arns, worsted piece dyes, cotion 
warp worsted picce dyes, cotton and shoddy 
piece dyer, snuddy, raw cotton and cottun 
yarns, Willing tuo work for reusonable 


wages. 
1933 Foreman Bleacher and D)er 
“vw on cotton goods. Has a specialty 
of dyeing tast oxidized black on piece 
goods. Is also acolor dysr Age 34; Evug. 
lish; married. Prefers Middle or Southern 
states. 
1303 Manager of Dye Werks, or Loss 
~ «ayer, who bas veen connected with 
some of the largest uye houses both in Eng- 
land and the United States is open to a po-i- 
tio». Understand < piece dyeing of al) kinds, 
cotton, woul, mohair and alpaca; pile fab. 
rics; knit goods. wool and cotton; yarns, 
wool, silk and cotton; raw stock; and wool 
and merino shoddies Is 36 years old; Eng- 
lish; married. Good references from anum.- 
ber of prominent men in the textile industry. 
1839 Boss Dyer, English, age 35, mar- 
~ eee. as been boss dyer for l4 
years in this country and England on all 
classes of woolen and cotton warp goods, 
such as satinets, cloakings, and shoddy, and 
is well up in dyeing light sh- des out of derk 
stock. Understands worsted piece dyeing, 
raw stock and worsted yarn. Stead. and 
reliable, and best of references. Would 


work for fair pay. 
1913 Boss Dyer or secondhand, who 
has had over 23 years’ experience in 
large woolen mills in N. E., is open tora po- 
sition. 44 years «of age; married. Is famil- 
iar with cotton. woolen and wor-ted yarn 
dyeing for cassimeres, dress goods and 
trowserings; also piece dyes and raw stock. 


Best of references. 
1908 Bosse Dyer and Bleacher. Age 
be 23; American; single. Now employ- 
ed, but will change for good job. Best of 
references trom present emp]o) ers. 
1894 A Competent cotton dyer, experi. 
e enced on leng chain, short chain, 
skein yarn, and raw stock, is oper toa nosi- 
tion. Age 48; Scotch: married. Will accept 
reasonable wages. Has good references. 
1883 A Beas Dyer who understands 
cotton and wool raw stock dyeing, 
piece dyes, knit goods,and bas had large 
experience on cotton skein yarns for tha 


webbing trade. is open for a position. 88 
years old; married,and an American. Will 


accept a reasonable salary. 
1860 A First-Class Boss Dyer wants 
position. 50 years old; German; 
single. Ras managed some large New Eng. 
land dye houses and is familiar with wors. 
teds, woolens, mohbairs, knit goods, pieces 
yarn, slubbing, Joo+e wool, carret yarns and 
cotton yarns Will go anywhere and can 
ac references that will satisfy anyone as 
o his ability. 

















1928 


Overseer of Dyeing, 28 yerrs of 
age, Amer can, sinvle, would like a 
position in a New England mill orin the Mid- 


dle Atlantic Stat s, Eight years’ experience 
on woo's, shoddies, raw cotton #n1 cotton 
yarns, piece dyed ke evs; beavers and car- 
riage clot's. Good ref renees f'om large 
_Eastern mills Salary mod rate. 
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ENITTERS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








19 5 Boss Kaitter and sewing machine 
ve fixer, who thuroughly understands 
riubed underwear, will be open to a position 
ehortly. 33 years of age; Ame'ican; single. 
Has g. ven go.d satisfaction in large mills in 
New York state. Prefers Penns, lvania or 
New \ork State. 


1926 Bess Kuitter. 35 years cf age, 
nthe American, merried, desires a posi- 
tion. 15 years’ experience On unverwear, 
astrakhans, stockinet-, rabber linings, Jer- 
sey cloth, fleece linings, eiderdowns, ete. 
Good references from large knit ing concerns 
where he was previously employed. 





1906 Supt. or Agent of a hosiery mill 
‘ is open to u position. erga ee | 
understands spinning, dyei'g and i< fam 
liar with all well-known mvkes of knitting 
machinery. American; 2+ years old; single. 
Has been superintendent for the last -even 
years in alarge plant. Best of references. 


1905 Boss Knitter. age 2% and married, 
bs with six years’ experience on all 
kinds ot Jersey ribbed knit ladies’ under 
wear, would like to secure a position as 
foreman knitter ina smal! mill in Pennsyl- 
vania, or a8 assistant in a large one. Prac. 
tical experience on Nve & Tredick, Stafford 
& Holt, McMichael & Wildman, Brinton and 
Champion rib macuines; understands all 
kinds of sewing machines and repairs, also 
boilers and can run them on economical 
lan. Can do machine repatring in geneial, 
Paving had early training as machinist. Is 
strictly temperate, and can give references. 
1831 Boss Kaitter on circular latch 
needle machines, making ribbed 
underwear, or spring needle work made on 
Tompkins machine. Also a practical wool 
carder of about eight years’ experience as 
overseer in underwear and shoddy mills. 
Understands raw stock and how to handle 
it so a3 to give best results. An American, 
steady and reliable, Age 36. 











Underwear, Jersey 


1 554 Boss Knitter. 
VU ribbed, lisle, wool, plaited work, silk 


Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 


erences. Age 26; married. 

182 Boss Kuitter or Fixer on ribbed 
underwear. Has worked on fancies, 

double knees and tops and plain work. Is 

familiar with Brinton & Denny, McMichael & 

Wildman, Huse and Pepper machinery Will 

work for $2.50 or more, according to position. 


776 Boss Knitter. Had constant ex- 
i9 perience in the knitting business 
for the past twenty years. Can handle any 
kind of goods made on a circular spring 
needle knitting machine. Age 36; American; 
married. Excelient references. 
1920 Supt. of Glove Factory or knit- 
. ting mill who understands the mak- 
ing of tabric gloves of silk, cotton, cash- 
Were, and also knit gloves and mittens. 44 
years of age; German; married, and has 
four workers in family, who understand 
love sewing, pointing, ete. Has held re- 
sponsible positions, and is a good maneger. 
Can refer to some large establishmhnts in 


New York and Chicago. 
T > 

1939 Bess Knitter. Age 42; English 

ee’ Aescent; married. Has one girl 
who isa winter. 1l_years as foreman knit- 
ter in one mill, and for the past.seven years 
in full charse of knitting and winding ina 
mill, but wan‘s to change on account of 
locality. Campbell & lute, Tompkins and 
Crane machines. Balbriggan underwear, 
fleece lined and two-thread work. also fan- 
cies. Worked mostly on woolen goods. 

















1935 First-class Twister and Enter 
ve ing. 25 years’ practical experience 
wishes steady position in country pl«ce. 
Boss 


€ 
1489 Bo-+s Shearer. 


excellent references, 


single. 

1835 Beamer, Twister, also under- 
7 stan s drawingin and splitting. 

Age 27; Americau. Has worked on ging- 

hams, dress goojs, shirtings and cotton 


worsted, 
1851 Machini«at in Woolen Mill. 

Can repair looms, cards, mules, 
etc., of every description, aleo worsted ma- 
chine y. Uncerstands forging tools and has 
fair knowledgs of electricity. Ten years ex- 
perience in some of the best mills in New 


Eng'and. 

1873 Wanted sit: ation as Master Me. 
“~ chanic in cotton corporation. Has 

had Jarge experience. Middle aged; strict) 

temperate. A graduate o) a technical sel onl. 

Learned carpenter’s trade and machinist’s, 


1895 Shipping Clerk and Bookkeeper, 
“~ tamuliar with mill office work, would 
like to take a posi'icn as such in any part of 
United States. 21 years of age; single; an 
American. Best of reterences. 


1865 Machinist end Fixer. Has had 

eignt years’ experience. 2% years 
old; English; single Is thoroughly tami- 
liar with not 8 Wheeler & Wilson, Merrow, 
Union Special, Lamb, Pepper, and Hep- 


worth and Beattie loopers 
1873 Master Mechanic in cotton cor- 
poration. Has had large experi- 
ence, Middle aged; strictly temperate. A 
graduate of a technical school. Learned 
carpenter's trade and machinist’s. 
1866 Overseer of Burling and Sow- 
ing o- Cloth Examiner in commis- 
sivn house. Have had. 25 genre’ experience 
in the cloth room and can handle any class 
of w: o'ens or worsteds, either dress goods 
or men’s wear. 41 years old; Irish; married. 
Best of references, Have ason 19 years old 
who is a percher and brusher. 
1914 A YWeoung Man who thorough 
. understands the keeping of milt 
hooks would like a position in the South rn 
States or would go to Cuba or Puerto Rico, 
Is a first-class man ard perfectly familiar 
with general office wo k. An American; 22 
years of age; single. Steady and reliable, 
and can give good references. 





Finisher, Second bai d or 
Well experienced; 
English; age 27; 





——0 














1910 Leom Fixer on Knowles, tem 

ton, Stafford, ¥ hitin, Mason, Colvin 
and other looms, would like a position. Has 
made golf cloths, plaid backs, fancy dress 
goods, vicunas, kerseys, etc., also cotton 
lenos, lappets, noyelties and plain goods. 
American ; 38 years of age and single, steady 
and reliable, and can give satistactory ref. 


erences. 
1659 Bleaching Overseer. Seven 

“ years’ experience as overseer, and 
has first-class references. Has handled all 
classes of work in the cotton piece goods 
line, from heavy shoeduck, drills, etc. down 
to cheesecloth, and bag goods, also all kinds 
of colored work, each as colored bordered 
handkerchiefs, colored striped shirtings, 
colored spots, also white and colored tow. 
els, linen crash, all kinds of cotton flannels, 


BOSS KNITTER WANTED 


With wide experience in hose and half-hose 
with alarge force ‘of hands and automatic 
machinery. ‘K. Mill,” care Textile World. 
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ORGANIZED 1866. THE JOHN A. McGUIRE COMPANY, 


Clarement, N. . 
Manufacturers of 


Cotton and Woolen BOBBINS. 


We make a specialty of Wool Filling 
and Warp. 


in J, becley & Co. 


uote |Z Mar oe 
Thorough Inspections — C= 


AND | ~ pneu wonr's bye = —_ ) 
| oa concen tRaminc WORKS 8 4 x 
INSURANCE seins: tom or | << 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and | i 
Injury to Persons caused by SS 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS:  Garwwond, New Jersey. 


PER conaeuD COPPER 





Fer Weo!l Scouring. Renser Bexes 
J. M. Allen Supettant. and Dyers of Raw Cotton. 


W. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres 
F. B. ‘Siien, 24 Vice-Pres't. | Screens Especially for the 


J.B. — Secretary. : : 
B. Brainard. Treasurer r Wooten Mills. . - 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t 8@0'Y | carreenandence solicited. 





eta bt te te bh be bh bh bd bd DA DA DADA DA DARA 


Ross's New Patent Automatic 
Loom. 


No. 631407 — 1899. 


“3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
The inventor is desirous of making arrangements with a first- 5 
class loom building or machinery concern, to buy outright or in 5 
part, his American Patent Rights. The Loom is now thoroughly M 
tested, and is claimed to be more simple and easily mastered by loom- M 
fixer and weaver than any automatic loom yet designed, and much 
cheaper to build. One weaver can attend three or four times pres- 5 
ent number of looms, and increase production for loom. Corres- 5 
i 
5 
3 
5 


pond with 


HUCH R. ROSS, 
DURHAM STREET MILLS, BELFAST, IRE. 


PPA PROP PARR. PPAR. APPAR ABA DOAR DAO OROA, 
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SCHOOLS 


989 








| | PHILADELPHIA 


Brooks 


METHOD OF 


Textile 


By Mail 


Is taught exclusively by the Amer- 
ican Corres raw’ as of Tex- 
tiles, New ne the 


personal direction oh c. cp: Brooks. 


hisis the only school of its kind in 
the world, has been in operation for 
years, and its original methods are 
endorsed by prominent mill men. 
Complete information. New fall cat- 
alogue just issued, sent to any address 
on request. ress 

The Anterican pre 

School of Textiles, Dept. C. 


«CH Maeve 
a 


Director. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





THE 
NEW BEDFORD 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Universally recognized as 


America’s Model Textile School 


Equipment Unexcelled. 
Practical Instructors. 
American Machinery. 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition 1900. 


Free catalogue with full particulars will 
be mailed on application. 


TEXTILE ‘SCHOCL. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


—_——_—_—. 


| Oldest in America, 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
anufacturers. 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, poisniog. Chemistry, Dye 
ing and a 

— 1900. 


Day classes open Sept. 320th, 1901; 
Evening Classes open Ocs. 7th, 1901. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For lilustrated Year Book and other infor 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





LOWELL 


Textile Schoot 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laberatory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal 
LOWELL MASS. 
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LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., i 
MILL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


95 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. ; 


Entire Fifth Floor. 


a 


SRAAAADAAARODAAARORFALADASCASR GAR OR, CRORORORORS 





ARTHUR FF". GRAY, 


Mill Architect 


and Engineer, 


Exchange Building, 58 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 
Valuation of Mill Properties. 





Cc. A. M. PRARAY & CoO., 
Architects and Mill Engineers, 


Banigan Buliding, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Plans and Specifications furnished for the 


Construction and Equipment of Cotton 


Woolen and Carpet Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works. 
Praray's ‘one Ceustruc'ion for Mills. Etc., a Specialty. 
@ld Mille Re-ergainzed and Extended. 





i. BRAUSHOPFE", 


EsraBLISHsD 1876. Dealer in 


TALLOW, CREASES, OILS, 


Caustic Soda Ash, Palm Oil, Olive Oil, Bleaching Powder and Heavy Chemicals. 
Also a Full Line of Soap Makers’ Materials. 


OFFICE 430 No. 3rd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aske for FPrices. 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 








Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 





join with that from the North in new | 


enterprises. If you are interested, 


write us. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THE SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST LINE 
TO THE 


Principal Cities or me Sonthan Southwest 


INCLUDING 


Athens, Atl nta, Augusta, Macon, 
Montgomery and New Orleans, 


AND TO 


All Points in Florida and the West Indies. 


tein 

It enters the Caprracs of all the Six States 
which it traverses in addition to the NATIONAL 
CAPITAL, 

Double Daily Service — Two Vestibule Limited 
Trains carrying passengers via this route leave 
New York, West 23d Street Ferry, dally, at 12.56 
noon, and 12,10 night. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE. 
QUICK SCHEDULES. 


For information as to Rates, etc., call on or 
address — 

Cuas. L. Lonesporr, New England Passenger 
Agent, 306 Washington St., Coston. 

J. C, Horton, Eastern Passenger Agent, 38) 
1183 Broadway, New York. 

W.H. Dott, Gen‘! Agent, Passenger Department, 
1484 New York Avenue, Washington, 

R. E, L. Buncn, General Passenger Agent, Ports 
mouth, Va. 





Manufacturers’ Selling Agents. 
THOS. H. DOANE, ****siexgot °™™*" 


MANUFACTURER eS’ AGENT. 
SELLING DIRECT FROM MILLS. 


Woolen and Cotton Accounts Solicited. Ample Room for Storage. 


References given. Bond if necessary. 


Charleston Export & Commission Co. | WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


EB LLING AGENTS for MILLS 
Manufactaring Cottonades, Cheviois, Sheet- Cotton Yaras, Cotton Cloth, 
ing, Geareang, Druin, Deck, Rarseye, Finis, Silesia, Sateens 
Cotton tting, Knitting Cotton, Ball Thread, 
Wrapping Tw for the Underwear Trade. 


Office and Sample Room, 30 Haney St, ~ 
CHARLESTON. S C. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS—THREADS 
DOMETS—CAMBRICS-—SILESIAS 
GHORGH Ww. CHAPIN, 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN. 
229—CHURCH ST.—-23! PWILA. 














Telephene Connectien. 


BROvT wo Fite MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


OMfice and Mill. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald &., PHILADELPHIA. 





WEIMAR BROS., “-wrscrvness or 


Silk, Cetten, Medium and Superfine, and Nen- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
2046 amber 8St., Philadelphia. 


e. CGC. BARTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, Tapes and Bindings 


FOR THe MANUFACTURING TRADE. 
Telephone, 2520 Franklin. 54-56 Franklin St.. NEW YORK. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


WBALINC 
PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD, 


fee Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
KNUCKLE-JOINT, 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


EASTON’ BURN HAM INE Co, 
| pind les aac DE 


Useo in THE wee COTTON, WOOL & SILK 


ed 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN 






































FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Wersted 


YARNS. 


| Mesair Pluashes, 
Worsted and Cotton Braids 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. —— 
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Eastern Cotton Yarn Market. 


The recent scare news in regard to 
short crop of cotton and advance in 
same, induced Bastern spinners to hold 
stocks more firmly, and to discontinue 
cutting, which they have been doing for 
lots, out of stock. 

Many spinners with list price of léc. 
for 10s cones, sold 25 to 50 case lots at 
l5c., to 15%c. They also took small or- 
ders on higher numbers at say 20s at 
lic. to 17%c., which means a basis of 
lic. or lower for 10s. Higher numbers 
have been hammered down ‘to extremely 
low prices on fair quality Southern 
cones, 

Many mills have sold their 20s and 22s 
Southern yarn at about the same price 
at which other mills are selling 10s and 
12s. This compelled various Eastern 
mills to make comparatively lower prices 
on finer numbers, than coarser counts, 
although, generally, it has been for lots 
out of stock. 

Some of the Eastern mills, known as 
making distinctively Eastern yarn, are 
making two or three qualities, so their 
prices are somewhat confusing. The fol- 
lowing is about the list spinners are get- 
ting for high grade Eastern mule yarn: 

gavaverccccetieieetenddesebeonachs 15% to 16 
16% to 17 
17 to17% 
17% to 17% 
17% to 18% 
18% to 18% 


Egyptian yarn, 4c. to 5c. above white. 
Combed yarn, 5c. to 6c. above carded. 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN ‘10 DATE. 


Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Market. 


The recent sharp advance in cotton in- 
duced many spinners to insist on an ad- 
vance in yarn. This advance induced 
quite a good many offers of orders, and 
some orders of considerable size were 
placed, at not much of an advance, if 
any, however, as sales were evidently 
based mostly on stock. 

We believe, however, the warehouse 
stocks have been very much diminished. 
We know some doing a very 
large business on hosiery yarn, espe- 
cially Southern yarns, who without tak- 
ing any large orders, diminished their 
stock the past month, from 200 to 500 
cases, leaving the amount on hand, less 
than normal. 

Some commission agents have tried to 
stand firmly on 2s cones, Southern 
frame yarn, at l6c. While some small 
business has done at this price, 
some fair orders have been placed with 
other mills who were willing to take l5c. 
to 15%c. We note some orders on 18s 
cones at 14% to l5ic., lés at 14%c. 

There are several mills both in this 
State and New York, who have several 
hundred cases yarn on hand, which they 
have taken in, at extremely low prices, 
but the spinners of these yarns now want 
2c. advance for orders ahead. 

Our quotations cannot be made 


people, 


been 


very 
exact, aS many qualities are made in the 
South. Some 
stock than others and some mills are 
putting waste in their yarn, to cheapen 
it in various ways. 


mills are using better 
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W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COoOTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 








Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Potenza ond Bicqohed Form Feuine’ PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


=—MOoONUMENT MIL...s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 











HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to™ 60s, 


BARNESVILLE MFC. CO. 


BARNESVILLE, CA. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR YARNS, 


Peeler, Bleached, Egyptian or any colors desired. Also, 
FINISHERS AND BLEACHERS 
of piece goods, underwear, towels, yarns, etc. 


THE ONLY USERS OF JACKSON’S FORMULA OXIDIZED BLACK 
FOR HOSIERY. 





We solicit your patronage. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK OFFICE and SALESROOM™. 910 N. WY. Life Bidg., N. Y¥. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Manufacturers of ----  }”© 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merceriged Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various 
Patterns, Colors and Twists. 


We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 


Carded and Colored Cotton for Mixing With Wool 


Machined, or in Roving. 
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We are advised that several of the 
large spinning mills heretofore on hos- 
fery yarn having become disgusted with 
the yarn trade, have ordered looms, and 20/ 
will make cloth. They are running now, 
probably less than one-third of their 
product of a year ago. The effect of 
new spindles has been largely offset by Woolen Yarn. 
the stoppage of old ones and decreased 
time. Spinners of woolen yarn continue busy, 

The following quotations are for about but on certain lines of trade there is be- 
an average quality: ginning to appear a slowing up of or- 

Southern Frame Cones. ders. The knitters using backing for un- 
derwear are completing orders and must 
shortly discontinue in order to start on 
cotton garments. 

The overcoating trade is slacking up, 
and but few orders are coming from this 
source. The rubber trade continues buy- 
ing cheap yarn and there is much 2-ply 
yarn being sold for the knitting of 
gloves, sweaters, and other articles of 
this description; this will continue for a 
considerabie time. 

There is an active demand on the part 
of hosiery manufacturers whose orders 

to lk have been given very hate. The demand 
= 4 is for woolen as well as merino yarn, 

and will last well after January. WBider- 

6 to 15 down knitters, whose trade has been 

to backward, are now ordering yarn freely. 

to The French flannel yarns are selling 

well and woolen fancy colored yarns for 

soft 2% to 13 dress goods are being largely sold. Some 


4s to 6s s 
10s to 12s 3 to 13% of the spinners have all the business, 


New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


14/3 





JAMES E. STANTON, Jr., Agent. 


Branch Offices: 


ALBANY: 38 State Street. . 5 : ‘ ‘ E. A. VAUGHN, Manager. 
BOSTON : 77 Bedford Street ‘ ’ . ‘ ‘ J. B. JAMIESON, Manager. 
NEW YORK: 346 Broadway ‘ , ’ , P. H. CQRR, Manager. 
PHILADELPHIA: 213 Chestnut Street P. H. CORR, Manager. 


Mule Spun Hosiery e Frame Yarns, 
Yarns, Spinners Single and Twisted, 
f 


Carded and Combed. Carded—Combed — 
Bleached 


Colored Yarns, 


Solid, Mixes Cotton Yarn | fie Yarss, 


and Randoms. For Electrical Purposes 


All Nambers 4 toe 200. 
From 


American Peelers, Sea Island, Peruvian and 
Egyptian Cotton. 


HOWLAND NEMASKET, | : 
a decane, SANFORD, j 650,000 Spindles. 


Entire product sold direct to consumers through the Company's own offices, 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, TREASURER. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 20.009 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


_ SIMPLICITY ad ORIGINALITY % DESIGN” 
DANA WARP MILLS 


Westbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


Gs to 50s—Single und Ply. 


MULE COPS, 


from 30s te 506 from 


AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 











—— 





Manufacturers of 
H IVES THE HAIGH SILK-LIKE LUST 
Mercorized Cotton Teens. .S'nid cecne ano woven racascs 
. WD SPIR. » IN COTTON, W am 
Novelty Yarns, Wourso sonmaxnsnn OT MO 


Cotton Warps. cciossisoraxreo. SS 
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while others are slowing down, being en- 
tirely without orders. The outlook is 
satisfactory, but a most peculiar 
Some knitters state that they are very 
busy and that of course at this time they 
should be others state that bthe 
trade is late and if jobbers did not place 
orders soon they would be unable to get 
orders out. 

Again there are those who staite that 
they would be on the market for ma- 
terial in December or as 
they found out just what turn the mar- 
ket for underwear would itake; 
say that one week they would be busy 
running until 9 o'clock nights, and the 
next week would find them slowed down 
to almost a standstill. 

So far as can be observed, the mills 
manufacturing a fine line of fabrics seem 
to be getcuing the orders, and especially 
those whose garments are well estab- 
lished on the market; it is a well-known 
fact that a mill's reputation is what sells 
the better class of material. The mills 
making the cheaper grades are not get- 
ting the business this time. 

The knitters are getting ready to use 
large quantities of Australian thread 
waste and some orders have been already 
placed. The majority will not place or- 
ders before November or December. The 
prices this article sells at, range from 55 
to 62 cents per pound. The market has 
advanced from 1 'tto 2 cents per pound 
during the last week. 

There are several new mills putting in 
garnett machines to take care of this 
fine of goods. For one year and a half 
this knitting industry has been buffeted 
by all manner of adversity. The change 
for the better is at hand with an ad- 
vance in wool and yarn as soon as active 
buying takes place. 

Hat manufacturers will end their sea- 
son in about three or four weeks, and 
will not start again before February or 
March. They have been using large 
quantities of wool and will next season 
be large purchasers of Australian noils. 


one. 


busy; 


soon as 


others 


YARNS 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &t., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 





‘Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., - W. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


For All Purposes. 
122 & 124 Chestnut 8t., 74-76-78 Summer St., 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Lawton Spinning Co,  - Providence, A. I. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





“sages, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Juck Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40s and above. 


AND 


WARPS 





FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 








COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 
Write for Samples. 
E. A. MORGAN, 
54-66 Franklin St., N. Y. City 





AMERICAN 


Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 


American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Boston 1100. 


OFFICES : 


67 Chauncy St., Boston. 
240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
43 Leonard St., New York City. 
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meter CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. |. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas ky) eee Wo rsted 


“= B= YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS < 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 8&t., Phiia., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 

Braids, etc 
..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRIsSsSTOt, Mm. I. 





FRENCH SYSTE™. BRADFORD SYSTE™ 


B. F. BOYER Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N. J. 
Albert Herbst & Co., MANUFACTURERS OF 


EMERALD WORSTED MILLS, Worsted Yarns 


East Allegheny Avenue, 


Emerald and Wishart Sts., FOR KNITTING 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. AND WEAVINC. 


WMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, inFast Colors % White. 


“ills. Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST... PHILA. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF 


In connection with the noil question it 
may be said that manufacturers are us 
ing more of them, but the supply is di- 
minishing each day The woolen com- 
bine, having a number of combing mills 
are using their own noils and have none 
to offer, and a number of combers have 
gone out of business, so that the scarc- 
ity will continue rather than abate. 

Manufacturers buying scoured wools, 
nolis, thread waste, etc., seem to be 
holding out of the market until after the 
first of the year, as they are all fearful 
of carrying stocks over into a new year 

The yarn spinners have had a good 


PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


run during the last year and are looking 
for a better run next year, and believe 
that from time to time orders will ma- 
terialize which will keep them going un- 
til the first of the year, when the heavy 
weight business will start in again. 

The weavers will be soon buying wool- 
en yarn to put in the backing of heavy 
weight cloth. Orders will be placed on 
these yarns in November and December. 





Worsted Yarn, 


Worsted yarn spinners are busy and 
there is undoubtedly a scarcity of yarn. 
Al the spinners are sold up until the 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR me st KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. T. SKEBRY & wO., 


47 LEONARD 647... NEW YORK. 





FLYER SPUN and SINCLE WEAVING 
MH. HODCSON, PRES.and TREAS 
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- CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons - Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS: 


South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


929 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 


186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 
Domestic Thrown Silk of he pap saeialty” rere — aly ee Bee. Silks for the woolen 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - 


NEW YORE. 





Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. | 


83 Leonard St., New Work. 
120 Chestnut Street, 530 5th Ave., 
Phila. Chicago. Ills 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 
Consiguments and correspondence solicited, 


 PROVIDINCHA, RN. I. 





DAN’L MASON, 
Voorhis Mills, PATERSON, N. J. 


BUYS JOB LOTS in colored and raw 


SILK YARNS. 


Cash Advances on Sales and Prompt 
Returns. 





RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 
Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





COTTON YARNS 


WHITTIER MILLS, - 


from 2s to 26s single and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD and YARNS 
put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 


. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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first of the year. These orders being now 
delivered were placed in July. 

It is believed that about the middle of 
November further and larger orders will 
be placed, which will carry the spinners 
well into next year. Duplicate orders for 
worsted yarn were placed generally at 
old prices, but spinners stated that later 
in the year they, the weavers, must be 
prepared to pay an advance. 

Had it not been for the late boom, 
whose phenomenal advance checked the 
use of worsted yarn, the present state of 
affairs would undoubtedly have called 
for an advance of at least 5 cents per 
pound, As it is, some of the leading 
spinners state that they have secured all 
the orders they care ‘to take at the pres- 
ent prices. 

The boom, however, taught the spin- 
ners the difference between a paper 
profit and a fair business, and they are 
fearful of advancing the price of yarn 
beyond the price which weavers can arf- 
ford to pay, and hence are willing to 
keep their machinery running at a fair 
profit. At the present time yarn cannot 
be said to have advanced. 

Some of the weavers who last month 
were predicting that there would be a 
cessation of orders for the spinners are 
at this writing scouring the market try- 
ing to buy yarn at most any price, but 
without success. They have been from 
spinner to spinner and have been unable 
to get orders booked. 

The principal yarns selling are those 
going into piece dye worsteds, and range 
not higher in quality than a half blood 
and as low as a low quarter-blood. 








J. EBSROADBENT c& SONS, 
Woolen Yarns 
for Knitting and Weaving, al o Wool Spun 
Cotton Yarns. Equipment first class, prac. 
tical omparmnee, small expenses, and low 
prices, ill take work on commission. 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 


 2£R¥Y OUR 
Silkine also Lisle Silk 
E'INIT ss EL 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA, 
J. S. DODDS, 


517 Wool Exchange, New York, N. ¥ 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 
In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 
and ungassed, natural ana dyed. Fast Black 
for cross dyeing a specialty. 

Through H. A. CAESAR & CO. 








EICHMANN & STERNBERG 
530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Mercerized, 


Turkey Red, } cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


A.D.SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIs. 


YARNS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 











E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 
DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops,.Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, ° R. |. 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Hughes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Kimen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
® Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton. Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Com 
licited. Samples promptly furnished 











WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS, 


lte 10 Rans, at reasonable prices. 
All Wool, Mohair and Wool Spun or Mixed 
Cotton and Shoddy Yarns, in white, gray 
and colors. 


Dress Goods Yarns a Specialty. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, 


Leeminster, Mass. 





C. MOORE & CO., 


WANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hauwd and made to order. 


| §.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
' Fhiladetitphia. 
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FOR SAL.E. 


White Card Strips 
Sea Island Strips 


White and Colored Oily Card 
White and Mixed Colored Soiled Card 
Peeler, Sea Island, and Egyptian Comber. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt.., 


Maker of Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Amsterdam. N. Y. 





Not connected with any ‘Trust’ or ‘‘Combination.’ 
MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 
Secure our prices on vonnine with metal shields of 
a 


inds, 
CHARLES O. MURRAY, 


eee NASHUA, N. H. 


Manufacturer of Speols, Bebbins. 
Skewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turning, 
of everydes cription. 


SH ODDY WM. H. H. SLACK 
& BRO. 
Springfield, : Vt. 
Carbonized Stock 
A Specialty. 





Get the Best! It Pays. 


the best. Wemakethem. Mail usa 


filled og 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., 


a sample stick and get our prices. 


Picker Sticks made of second 
growth North Carolina Hick- 
ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 
Orders 


Greensboro, N. C. 





CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 


SAVOCGRAN ji eke ow. 





Some of the mills which predicted a 
large business on a fine class of goods 
are finding that they are unable to pro- 
cure orders for that particular kind. Fine 
fancy worsteds in light weights have re- 
ceived but moderate attention from buy- 
ers. Weavers running their mills on this 
class of goods are receiving bu» little en- 
couragement, and while later there will 
be a good business on light weight 
worsteds, the jobber is not taking 
chences of carrying stock over until an- 
other season, and will not therefore pur- 
Chase fine fancy worsteds until they 
themselves have secured the orders from 
customers. 

We know one manufacturer who once 
stated he was building a mill to manu- 
facture a Clay worsted out of 2/60s Aus- 
tralian warp and filling. He stated that 
his commission man had just been to see 
him and would undoubtedly sell the pro- 
duction of the mill within 10 days. We 
saw this manufacturer last week and he 
Stated that he had secured no orders for 
his cloth, and that he had some yarn 
contracts which he wished to cancel. 
This shows that the finer grades of cloth 
are not in great demand. 

Weavers who have established their 
lines of worsted cheviots, serges and 
Clay worsteds are securing all the busi- 
ness and are running their mills over- 
time to fill orders. Dress goods manu- 
facturers are having a splendid business 
and are using large quantities of yarn. 

The knitters of different kinds of 





sweaters, gloves and halts are having an 
exceptional run at this time, and are ex- 
periencing. great difficulties in getting 
yarn. This state of affairs is holding up 
production. Business with them is fully 
two months late, as the manufacturers 
who have no dyeing facilities would not 
order yarn untii he secured orders for 
his goods. 

Top manufacturers are especially busy. 
They are running mostly tops which 
range from a half-blood 'to a quarter- 
blood quality and have orders which will 
carry them well into March of next 
year. 

The spinners of French spun yarn are 
not so fortunate in securing orders, and, 
although the French spun yarn spinners 
are busy, it is from the weavers they are 
securing their orders, as the knitters of 
hosiery and underwear have been unable 
to place orders to any extent. This class 
of trade is very backward and the knit- 
‘ers in consequence not having the busi- 
ness and, not knowing what grades of 
yarn or what sizes of yarn to order, 
have been but poor customers for the 
spinners. This state of affairs is liable 
to change at any time and when the 
change does come the knitters must be 
prepared to pay advanced prices for 
yarn. 

We quote as follows: 


‘40s Australian 

‘40 delaine 

2/40 half blood 

30 % to % 

1/40s half blood French spun.. 
1/30s half blood French spun.. 





SHODDY, WASTE AND RAG MARKET. 


CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS.AND NOIL. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Manufacturers are still nibbling, as it 
were, on the edges of the shoddy market, 
the resultant being many sample orders, 
which in the aggregate amount to a very 
small volume of business. This may in 
some quarters lead to a more flourishing 
state of affairs, but the majority of 
dealers have decided that there 
will be very little for them in this sea- 
son’s trade. Very little change in prices 
has been noted since last month, and ‘the 
lines receiving the greater amount of at- 


about 


tention are the same as “1t that time. 
NOILS AND WOOL WASTE 


Our quotations on noils remain un- 
changed from those of a month ago. The 
market shows a healthy condition and 
business is readily obtainable. In fact, 
in a number of instances,’ it has been 
difficult to buy lower 


figure. A certain amount of restriction 


good % at our 


in selection is stil in evidence, but is be- 


ing gradually remedied as the worsted 
mills produce more 
larger production of noil has not 
affected the market and at this writing 


shows no tendency to do so. 


yarn. Even this 


is yet 


Wool wastes are quiet and no move- 
ment of any account is anticipated for 
the near future. 


RAG MARKET. 


The past month has seen little change 
in the rag situation. Soft woolen is the 
only stock in a very steady market to 
have been slight!y off. What little call 
there is has been for a fair grade of 
stock, the lower grades receiving very 
little attention Dealers, however, at 
this time of expect to see lower 
prices quoted than at any other and are 
willing to wait, feeling that 
business will be done on a more satis- 
factory margin when trade tock 
bottom was reached some Weeks ago as 
continues to 


year 
satisfied 
starts. 


the steadiness of the marke 
prove; the change when it comes will, 
therefore, be for the better. If specula- 
tson here were not a thing of che past, 
six months’ investments at the present 


time would be tne order of the day 





SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool................. 88-40 
White knit, all wool, best, fine . +++ - 28-82 
White knit, No.2 see 2}-28 
Light yarn, extra fine enemies - 25-28 
New pure indigo blue.. - 23-25 
Fine worsted, new black 24-24 
New blue clip. best, fine...................- 228 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine : .. 22-24 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse 
grades.... oe eee veal 
Merino. 
Fine light, all wool, No.1.... 
Medium light, al! woo!, No. 1......... 
Medium light, all wool, No. 2...... 
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. STEPHENSON (He 
BAR BELT DRESSINGS, @)| 


Prevents slipping and 
puts new life into an old 
belt that 


you thought 


you had to throw away. 


Quality Counts 


You do 
buy Silk at Calico 


prices. 


not expect to 


Stephenson Dressing 
is a little higher in price 
than some—but it wears 


well; gives good 


Satisfaction. 


You get your money’s 


worth and in time you 


Come Back For More. 


Quality Counts. 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO.,_ 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: 123 N. 4th 8t. 
New YORK CITY: 204 Fulton St. 
CHICAGO: 11 3. Canal St. 


Write us for Free Sample. 























DRY AS A BONE; 
CLEAN AS A WHISTLE. 


That’s the way worsted spinning 
frames run when equipped with ARGUTO 
OILLESS TENSION SADDLES. No trouble 
with lint or fly, no accidents, no heating, 
no oil-spots. 

Seventy-eight per cent. of the worsted 
mills use them. 

Try them. We make it easy. 


, Arguto 
Oilless 
Bearing Co. 


Wayne Junction, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





SHEARS for finishing Cotton, Wool or Wor-ted Fabrics 


made in single seta or in several sets to finish 
face and back at one feed. saving space, time, cost. The 


| Combined Shear and Roller for Carpets is an example. 


Baling and Finishing Presses, Presses for Straw, Felt and 
Buckram Hats. Shafting. Gesring, We grind or repair a 


| makes of Shears. GEO, C. HOWARD, Lansdowne, Dela- 
| ware, Co . Pa. 





CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


nen ~ the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Vrite for 

delivered prices, 4. F, LEWIS & CO,, Ltd 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. 316 Baronn est. 





THE NEW PROCESS 


W HIDE CO. 
SYRACUSE. 
N.Y. 





SHODDY AND RAG QUOTATIONS 





Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, No. 1 

Medium dark, al) wool, No 1 

Medium dark, all wool, No 2 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool 

Red flannel, all wool 

Dark blue for peeey, strictly all wool, 7 


oO. e 
Dark blue tor hosiery, ‘not all wool, No.2, 12-14 
DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


& 
Meoiuwm light 
Regular grey 
Black 
Fancy colors 


WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant :ailore, all colors 
Choice light colors 
Browns...++- 
Blacks..... Séeanexs codeecnensechatddescesees 
Fine blues, puma 
Fine dark . peendb keke pire 
Medium dark . 
Worsteds. 
Want che ks boone 
Serges. 
pT TTT Te 
WE scr cccccceveccecces 
Flannels. 
New scarlet ............. ‘ 
WOW WORD cccvcccccccvcccocces , 
Cloakings 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flanoels...... 
White flannels, No.2 
Old red flannels ..... 
Light blue flannels.. 
Old blue flannels...... 
Old plaids ee vee — 
White stockings..........66 0 cccceceececeeee ll 
White hood -tock 


FeTTo ‘ 
Blue stockings a 
Fancy stockings, No. |. eatin 
Grey stockings ........... gbeceesecess 
Black stockings , 
Knit stock aemeeetane. 
Red knit............- Sis de mea 
Light grey knit . PE Bi BP 4 
New light fancies ............. 
New fancies 
Merinos. 
Light, fine.............- 
Light, coarse 
Fine dark . 
Dark, No 2 
Coarse dark 
lue . cece 
Blue—seamed . 
Black—unseamed.. 
New black 
Small 
Bunting 


Th tt,eseeendcueerentscess< 
Fine domestic. 


Carpet (white) 
Carpet (colored) 


Shear, fine white, ll wool 

Fine indi o blue ‘all wool 

Fine black, and blue, all wool 

Fine dark, ‘all wool 

Gig, fine, all wool 

No. 1, black, all wool cut 

All wool, fancy, shear and gig..........2} 





KI’ Ex FB 


American Woolen 
Co.'s 


many mills are using the 


Jackson Belt Lacing 
Machine 


Why Cannot You? 


An indisponsable adjunct to every 
factory in which belting is used. 
The cost of lacine one-quarter that 
of old methods. Lacing lasts three 
times as lomg. One cent laces a 
5-inch belt. Three minutes to lace 
a 6-inch belt. 


REFERENCES. 


Putnam Woolen Co., Putnam, Ct. 

8 ater Woolen Co., Webster, Mass. 
eens orcester Bleach & Dye Works, Worcester, 

ass. 

Thun & Jansen, Reading, Pa. 

Mt. Verno n-Woodbury Cotton Duck Co, 
Baltimore, Md, 

Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam ,N. Y. 

Calumet Woolen Co. Uxbridge, Mass, and 
many other Textile Mills. 


Awarded the Silver Medal at the Pan-American 
Exposition, the higheat award given 
for Beit Lacing Machines. 


Ask for Catalegue Ne. 13. 


DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO., 


Wainut St., Birdsboro, Pa. 


Domestic Agents: John F. Orth, Reading, Pa. 
and 199 Washington St., New York City; J. E. 
Cincinnati, O. and Henshaw, Buckley & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Rhodes, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. A. Kinsey Co., 

Foreign Agents: Selig Sonnenthal & Co., London, 
Eng. ; New York Expert & Import Co., New York 
City, N. Y., and The Jackson Belt Lacing Co., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 








Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and vrorsted yarns, slub- 
bing and stock dying. 
Special black for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 Broadway. 





FRANKLIN BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING WORKS, LTD 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF 


COTTON» LINEN FABRICS, 


TOTH STREET, ABOVE HAVERFORD ROAD, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, RM. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *Yovms‘cr"” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


oFFicE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWEL! CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











SLIPPING BELTS 


GO ON WASTING YOUR POWER—YOUR MONEY— 
HOUR AFTER HOUR, EVERY DAY THEY RUN 


WARREN’S PULLEY COVER 


will stop this waste. 

We will send you Warren’s Pul. 
ley Cover on 30 days’ trial. You pay 
for shipment if found satisfactory ; 
’s not, hold sebject to our order 
and wewill refund express charges. 

Regular Case, 125 sq. ft., $12.00 

ae ae 5.00 

With brushes and full instruc- 
tions for application, 


The Warren Co., 259 No. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 











WTO SS AIG 


FINISHERS OF 


COTTON FABRICS. 


320 Broadway, New York City. 


WORKS AT 


NORWICH, CONN. PASSAIC, N. J. PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


THE STERLING 
Dyeing & Finishing Co.'s | 
Fast Black Plant | 
AT STERLING, CONN. 
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The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
IEE AND DYVERNRS. 


New York Om 
Moom O81 How Toul Rate Builaims, ONtario & Lawrence Sts. 


346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


suas ERS AND MERC ERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, , . 
xford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St. ’ Philadelphia. 





DUNCAN co BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “*“°°"*conoes, n. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Of all classes of LINEN GOODS. 
Teweling and Damasks a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited, Telephone Connection 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILE HAVEN, PA. 


COTTON HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 


We are Dyers of Cotton Hosiery in all the popular Shades, and Fast 
Black, in either Full Lisle, Singed or Plain Finish. Our 
Fast Blacks, unexcelled for beauty of shade and finish, are 
sanitary and stainless. 











Samples showing our dyeing will be mailed on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Also dyers of cotton piece goods and yarns. 


THE POND LILY CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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In COMBED EGYPTIAN, SEA ISLAND and PEELER. 


Skeins, Cones, Warps and Cops. 
Natural, Colors, White and Fast Blacks, in Numbers 3/2s to 200:, two ply. 


QUICK DELIVERY AT ALL TIMES. 


BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL DYERS ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
THEO. H. STROUSE, Sole Agent for U. S., 231 CHESTNUT ST,, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 


SILVER SPRING BLEACHING CO., 


BLEACHERS OF 
Turkish Towels, Webbing, Underwear, Skein Yarns 
and Warps. 


Work Guaranteed. 
Paoli Ave. and Umbria @t., Manayunk, Pa. 














DAVIDSON & BROOKE, __ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS. 


BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
ap Tarkich Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any point. 
2560 Ne. 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. s2etscress ss. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 22d St... Philadelphia. Pa. 








EXQUISITE FOR HOSIERY the DOMINO FAST 
BRILLIANCY BLACK is simply the limit of scientific Absolutely 


OF SHADE achievement in the production of a DYE Non-Poisonous 
FORMULA for LISLE FINISH. It insures 
brilliancy of shade, uni:ormity in color and cheapness of production— 


se 
the real requisite for successful competitive manufacture. For 
LACE HOSIERY the DOMINO FAST BLACK is comparable in its 
results. The severest tests have demonstrated it to be, beyond a 
doubt, STRICTLY SANITARY—ab-olutely NON-POISONOUS, fast 
color and strong in tecture after oxida'ion, with an unequaled finish. 
FAST We are prepared to furnish the DOMINO FAST BLACK Form 
ula, or we will install complete Dye Plants fr the process, with al! 
or any part of the machinery for BLACK or COLORS, and under the 
BLACK superintendence of the most practic:] and successful dyers in the 
country 
You can promptly obtain s mple and estimate, by addressing 
. CALMOREs GO... _ 
uNirormity 501 CHESTINUT ST. __ Strictly 
“cme PHILADELPHIA Sanitary 


se 
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‘CALCULATIONS. 


— In — 


YARNS 4~> FABRICS. 


By FRED BRADBURY, 


Head Master, Textile Dept. Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax, England. 


This work, as its title indicates, 
treats of the many calculations relating 
to yarns and fabrics, and, while giving 
rules and clear explanations, supple- 
ments them by examples taken from 
actual practice. 

The first chapter is devoted to the 
various}systems of yarn numbering, and 
contains comparative yarn tables of the 
different systems in use, and methods 
are given for calculating the equiva- 
lent of any size by the other systems, 
and 24 practical problems are added. 

Chapter 2 treats of the counts re- 
sulting from a combination of two or 
more threads of the same or different 
sizes, and 27 problems are included. 

Chapter 3 is on the relative weights 
and cost of twist and mixture yarns, in- 
cluding boucle, corkscrew and other 
fancy yarns; 26 practical problems are 
given on this subject. 

Chapter 4 is entitled, Weight and 
Cost of Warps and Weft in Hank, Ball 
and Otherwise, and includes 16 prob- 
lems illustrating the various questions 
likely to arise in practice. 

Chapter 5 treats of the various sys- 
tems of counting reeds and healds, and 
is accompanied by 20 practical prob- 
lems. 

Chapter 6 deals with the weights of 
warp and filling in fancy woven fabrics, 
the number of ends and weight of each 
color, and handles the complex prob- 
lems with unusual clearness, and 18 
questions are given to illustrate the 
subject. 


The weight and cost of woven fabrics 
receive attention in chapter 7, and 
chapter 8 treats of calculations involved 
in the reproduction of woven fabrics. 
This branch of the subject is well 
handled and the problems given add 
much to the value of this chapter. 

Chapter 9 is entitled Conditioning or 
the Standard Allowance of moisture on 
textile materials. 

Chapters 10, 11, and 12 are devoted to 
the Construction of Woven Fabrics, 
and this subject usually treated in a 
manner too intricate for the average 
reader, is here stated fully and yet in 
language easily understood. 

The whole aim of the book is to bring 
the subject right home to the mill 
manager and operative and will supply 
a need which the trade has long felt. 
It is a book which should be in the 
possession of textile workers for ready 
reference as the varied problems in 
mill work come up for solution. 

While it contains much of value to 
the reader its greatest use will be as a 
book of reference and cannot fail to 
give new ideas to any who may study 
it. 

It is pocket size, bound in cloth and 
indexed so that quick reference can be 
made to any subject. 200 pages. 

Mr. Bradbury is an authority on tex- 
tile subjects, and knows what is wanted 
in practical mill work. His articles 
on Cloth Construction and Designing 
in the TEXTILE WORLD are well known 
to its readers. 


Frice $1.00, Postage Paid. 


Send orders to GUILD & LORD, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, who are the 
American Agents. 





DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 


FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER, 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0, **.22?2e%.27- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & OO., Muehlheim o/| M. 











BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 W. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


~ ei) 


Peroxide of Chicage Office: 
Sodium Works: 16 N. Clark Street. 


deaibacnilih ) EROXI DE ean 


New York. 45 Kilby Street. 


SopiuM fae 


Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
=" HOSIERY ,YARNS, MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. tea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 


JOHN J. KELLER & €0., 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. §6 So. Water St., Providence, R. I. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 














—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


Haman oO 
New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No, Water St. 


' Boston Chicago 
163 Oliver St. 108 Michigan St. 


Schoelikopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 





~~voAmerican (4px ¥4. Aniline Colors 


a 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals Milwaukee 


Neenah 105 Reed St. 
Watertown Cincinnati 


Providence 215 Walnut St. 
33 Exchange Place Kansas City 
413 West 5th St. 


+ 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT ¢O., 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Tae Boursz, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS,  “¥isxax= 


MOLT BROS., 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


—_—————- MANUFACTURERS OF ——_—_———_ 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO 


Dyers of Wool and Stock, Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc. All Shades. Wool Scouring. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 














WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


cs LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS “=>. 


DILLON & C0., 20 Cedar St., New York, (oS eees ease mo oanana. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


d full particulars t on lication. 
Dyestuffs and “Nubia One Dip Fast Black for - 
, Lion Ammonia Wool “ow oe — for 
Chemicals. wiiwineus £'Co Meares, Ne 


NEW BLACK FOR COTTON. 
COLONIAL BLACK! 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. UNEQUALED FOR DEPTH OF SHADE. 
Users ot Black should investigate. Fastest Cotton Black on the market. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - - ° BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y , Toronto and Montreal 


E.M. THAYER 
Importer and Manufacturer, 
106 &1i2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ALIZARINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Eto. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES, 
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AUTOGENE BLACK, 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur 
Black for Cotton. 





Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and Strong Soaping. 





Requiring No Fixing With Metallic Salts Nor 
Atmospheric Ageing. 


SYvYBEes c&c STREET, 


165 High Street. S85 Water Street, 57 North Water Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN E Ss. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-137 Front Street, 7 New Work. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPSKIA. CHICAGO. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CEUNCINNATI, O. 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 


SULPHUR BLACK T AND T EXTRA 


for raw cotton, yarns, warps and plece goods; Indestructible by light 
and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 
ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


UNION COLORS 


for all kinds of fabrics, dyeing perfectly level shades. Aniline Colors 
for cotton, wool, silk, paper and leather. 
Send for recipes, samples and particulars. 
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C. BISCHOFF & Co., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 
Branohes, 139 S. Front St., Phila. | 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. | 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 








Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 


UNITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL CO. iro. 


London, Manchester, Glasgow. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anilines, Alizarings, Dyewood Extracts, Tanning Extracts 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch and Gambier. 
Telephone, Main 4544. ~ Head Office for United States and Canada, 
Cable Address, “Whyd, Boston. 


Western Union Code Used. 176 Federal Street, Boston. 


FACTORY, East Boston. FRED. W. DIXON, 
H. KENWORTHY, Supt. Manager for U. 8. and Canada. 


parent ‘cove MAGHINES ‘BLEEDING BLAGKS 








For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 3 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. Direct Blacks on Cotton that 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. ; oo 


may be made ABSOLUTELY 
Naw York and Providence. — | Fast by an after treatment of 


Sizings and | Trae DIAZOL Siegteteces. 


ee 
Finishing Pastes | For samples and full particulars, 
FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. address the manufacturer. 


bleed into the white when washed, 





L. B. FORTNER, 
37-38 Strawberry St, - - — PHILA., PA. 


For particulars address 


THE ARABOL MFG.C° NewYork. 





STARCH,  _ STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. ssco. x72 HEE mona, ta. 





Ex. SS. WXTsA, |I5 So. Second st., Philadelphia, Pa, 
reporter and ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and EXTRACTS, 


Dealer of... 


SPECIALTIES: DIREOT COLORS FOR OOTTON, WOOL AND LEATHER. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


age QS . Iti . Di t D . 
Antine Golors| Sotre'"Shescs meschea, ant 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8T. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHMICAGO. HAMILTON. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR vo 4 
Vo Sor 


BLEACHING ° ly 


Vo Trouble, 


COTTON 7 ae ha ee 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Sole Manufacturers. BosTON. 





Caustic Potash. 








Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Coa., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested, 


IO Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pressed Steel Automatic Tenter 
Clips. 


Skein Mercerizing Machine. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES. 


sd alitevel-)ie)elt- Mm M-> 441 (-mr~) ol-onF- 1h 8 am VE on ell al- mm Crome 
ol O10 0B. fe) ada le Adem) 4a-\-) Ome odalit-Col-)lelalt: Om at: & 


Picase mention Textile World when writing. 





Continuous Crabbing Machines 
Cheaper, Better, Quicker Werk, Latest Pattern. 
IMPROVED TENTERINC MACHINES, 


OPENING and FOLDING MACHINES for opening cloth from extractor and saving help. 
SEWING MACHINES will sew wet or dry, any weights. 


BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS, 


Alsoa full line of BLEACHING, DRYING and FINISH L¥G MACHINERY 
Send for circulars and prices. 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas. SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt. 


ARLINGTON [lacninE Works, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
AKLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
OUR DYEING MACHINERY 


has revolutionized dye house methods, saving 75 per cent. in labor and vastly 
improving the condition of the dyed stock. We build machines for 


SKEIN DYEING, for cotton, silk, woolen, worsted, yarn and slubbing. 
ROLL DYEING (for knit goods in the roll. 

RAW STOCK both wool and cotton. 

CARMENT DYEING 2\s° for wool hats in the body. 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, The best on the market. 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 











The New Automatic Yarn Dyeing and Scouring 
Machine Does Its Work to Perfection. 


It is extremely simple. 
Does uniform, even work. 
A boy can run it. 


IT IS VERY MUCH CHEAPER THAN OTHER MACHINES, 


In some cases the mechanism can be applied to present tanks. 
It is adapted for dyeing and scouring woolen, cotton, 
worsted or silk yarns in the skein. 

Does not tangle or mat the yarn. Write for particulars to 


The AUTOMATIC DYEING & SCOURING MACHINE CO., 776 E. 163d St., New York. 
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American Tool & Machine Co., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See) 











Manufacturers of 


Weston 














Extractors 

















ia Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


saul 


Delahunty 
Dyeing 
Machine 
Co. 


PITTSTON, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Dyeing Machinery 


for 


Raw Stock, Wool, Cot- 
ton, Rags, Shoddy, Waste 
etc. 


Hosiery Dyeing, 
Shirts, and Drawers, 
Hats and Caps. ot 


Chroming and 
Hosiery Oxidizing 
Machines. 


Machines are 
laced on trial. 
uaranteed todo 

firstclass work : 
or no sale. 
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THE TANK OF TANKS 


eeee 

Isa Louisiana Red Cypress Tank. It never warps 

or twists like other wood tanks. It outwears steel 
and costs less, 

Our towers are perfect — strong, rigid and so sim. 

le that a farm hand can put one together by follow. 
ng our plans, 

Don’t buy a tank before sending for our illustrated 

Catalogue and Price-list. The more you know about 

tanks the more anxious you'll be to have a Cald well. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 202 Brook St., Louisville, Ky, 


Ta4 

















Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There isno other woed se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

@ur Tank Factory is les Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 








The Cypress Lumber Go. Gilbert 
Wood 


Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


TANK... SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
CYPRES = FACTORY. | New Work Branch, 44 Dey &t. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Chicage Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 


Sales Agenctes in all the Principal Cities. 
| Cable Address: Engrave. A B C and Lieber’s Codes. J 


G. Woolford Wood & Tank Mfg. Company. 


Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby S8Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R, 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes Of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 
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[ | 
AND 
REMOVING 
23 West First St., 


USE THE BERRY WHEEL. BOSTON. 


“CYCLONE” FAN, 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 





FOR 





Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., P 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Orr system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
—OFFICE AND WORKS: 


ja einates 926, 998 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. I. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates ana Sheets. 


. § Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : \ Prompt Shipments. 


Drying and Sulphur 
House Poles of Natural 
DYE STICKS jcss: wig | DYE STICKS. 
edar for Cotton ool, etc. al Hardwoods I make Kettle Sti d Sulphur H Poles, also 
in Standard No. 1 and ¢ *Selects” without Sticks to wut the Woelstenkeies Mackin from nat aul wate 
ote ades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven Dn Talso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the t and cheapest | “Tdon, “a ‘and Lorimer’ machines » tnged oF Fy A with 
tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 4 4 
by, prices and all information from Bleaching and Buiphur pole Sus Save. gat lumber. 


E. M. HAEDRICH, Write for prices te ta bs BP. 0. 
ar Brook; 
31% Wainut St., Philadelphia. Camden Co., N. J. 
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NAPPING MACHINES > 
Columbia 
Napping 


MACHINE CO. 


ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Combining the latest American, 
Frenchand English improvements. 
Send for prices. 

Samples nappedand machines on exhibition 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ECO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
c SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


feu Works. & $0 Cambridge Ot. dear Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 








The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer I life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and moss 

ertant of all, makes 

A PERrecr YARN. Reter to 
” largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHHIs CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc.. REPAIRED. 


L. F. FALES, 


a van ¢ en . 4 Manufacturer and Builder of 


Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 
For Sewing Carpet Linings, 
Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 


These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Telephone Connection. 


70-Needle Machine. WALPOLE, - MASS. 


ANUFACTURING CO. Self-Acting Balling Machine 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient labor. 
st appliances. The machine can be — usted to make any size bails to suit lots, and the 
creel is constructed to carry twice the number of spools used by the o]d system. 


oe 18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 








Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT 
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WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Tentering and Drying Machines 
on Pipe System. Special 
Dryers for Heavy Felt 
Goods. 
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HUNTERS IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


JAMES 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Maim Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 





Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
Worth Adaxas, Maaees. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby &t. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods., 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor, 


eh 
a 


— 
== SS SSS 


Unequaled for Capacity and ‘Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
( Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room §7, 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1523, 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALi. MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
POR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
HONOHONOHOHOE ONOHOROrOMONOnOTOROHOHOROROHOE 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
~ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 




















EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 








Frivdheract Mo. Co. 


WHOSE 


FALL LINE, 1902 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


Again desire to inform the trade generally 


that all 


INFRINGEMENTS OF THEIR PATENTED 
DESIGNS WILL BE PROSECUTED T0 
THE FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 


MILLS AT 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


MI Lia 


VL 
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THE INVINCIBLE, “C,” 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


For SEAMLESS Hosiery , oe 











A BIG PRODUCER. 
a 
PRACTICAL AND ECONOM- 
ICAL IN OPERATION. 
o 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
TO TRANSFER RIBBED 
TOPS BY THE INVINCI- 
BLE METHOD. 
* 
A MACHINE OF THE HIGH- 
EST GRADE. 













PATENTED 
AUG. 25, 85. 
OCT, 27,96. 
MARCH |,98 





Write for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY... . 


Factory and Main Office: 
8 § FG. CO., PAWTUCKET,R.1L, U.S. A. 


Branch Office, Room 370, Bourse Bldg., Phila., Pa 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A full Automatic Seamless Hosiery Machine. 
Reinforcing Thread Automatically Inserted. 
Thoroughly Interchangeable in all its parts. 


More simply constructed than any 
Machine on the market. 


Automatic Two-color Striping At- 


tachment, also, Black-Leg White- 
Foot Attachment. 

























American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 
Corner SEXTH & ARCH S78. 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


Southern Branch, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
R. M. Oates, Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R.1. 






KNITTING MACHINERY 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
Y for Hosiery and Underwear 


_ New and Second Hand. 





Sole Selling Agent for Stafford & Holt. 
UNEXCELLED MACHINERY FOR RIBBED UNDER. 
WEAR, 


Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Toques and Specialties, with 
or without Automatic Stripers and Designers. 


These machines havethe only absolutely perfect Take- 
up Device Depends neither on springs, friction, 
ratchet, nor state of weather for its efficiency. 

Builder of the ONLY BACK-WIN DING MACHINE in the 
market. Ravels and backwinds all classes of Knit- 
Goods, including plated work and fabric made on 8. 
feed plain or tuck machines. 

All inquiries and orders relating to the above ma- 
chines should be addressed direct to me. 


LARGE STOCK IN SECOND HAND. 


Everything pertaining to the manufacture of all clas- 
ses of Knit Goods, forexample: Machines for Ribbed 
and Flat Underwear. Hosiery, Sweaters, Jackets, Mit- 
tens, Gloves, Borders, Facing, and Gas Mantiles, Button- 
hole and Button sewing Machines, Concealed Stitch 
Welters and Trimmers, Union Specials, Steam Presses, 
Winders, Ribbers, Sleevers, Loopcrs, Whizzers, Stop. 
motions, Cylinders and Dials, Needles, Pins in bulk, 
Brass Stamps, en Ink, —in short, write us if you 
aan are in need of anything, orifyou have any Machines 
Back-winding Machine for wind | for sale. 

ing the yarn from imperfect 


pieces back into skeins. { 835 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U. $, A. 


HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


URlatest mo del machinery has been de 
Signed to run at —7 high speed 
giving large production. This is accom- 
plished with fewer seconds, less breakage 
of needless, less jar and wear end tear on 
machines than has been customary at lower 
speeds. 








STS Teele sss 


We also make special... 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, pethins suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, etc. 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “ LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machines for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course aid ged (Automatic), 
for Shirt Uuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Leggins. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Needles for all 


Knitting Machines 


OUR 


SUPERIOR 


Sunken Rivet Head 
Needles 


will save you monev 
every day in the year. 


DODCE NEEDLE CO. , Manchester, N.H. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Co., 


BUILDERS OF 


z 7 — 4 
> Knitting Machinery 
| x i Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String 


Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 


Regular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cotton 
Hose. Special 3-4 Automatic for Wool. 





Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U. 5S. A. 





XNITTING MACHINERY 





H. BRINTON & CO., 


213-215 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic 
Seamless 


Knitting Machinery. 








Lewis JON zs, WILFRED WELLS, 
603; and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES SSusis” °° | EFFICIENT CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMP. 


country. 


BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE Tne oaty. Poctocs Sastnp toe uae : pene 


locks for Printing ile ery 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOWIN PRICE. [iERRCAReoccoaa PhILA 


PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY 


THE WORK SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Dubois’ Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Mills started with Dye Formula 
for black with lisle thread fin'sh, also with colors and bleaching fo. mulas if desired, taught 
by Mr. Dubois himself. Will contract for the Dye formulas alone, or for any piece of 
machinery required to start fast black dyeing. 





FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crock, fine 
shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 

Stockings dyed in one dip, right from the Knitting machine and leaves the goods strong. 

Best, safest, quickest and finest black in the world 

Note —My oxidizing machine, patented, June 18, 1901, No. 676647, is especially constructed 
for ‘Lisle Thread Finish” and is the only rotary machine that carries the goods while oxidi- 
zing or lisleing at all the points of the compass; oxidizes in one third less time and does 
away with production of nascent hydrochloric acid that tenders the goods. 


> 3 “— wee a <= 7 These three blacks will not turn green when tested 
“3 Lew «* “ by muriatic ecid. 


“ 4&2 140 * 06 “6 and is almost ungreenabdle to acid test. 
I guarantee all the above in every particular, orno money. Address Direct 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Chemist and Colorist, 


Inventor, Patentee, 


2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nore.—Calmore & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., are no longer my selling agents; I sell direct. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 


Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


{27 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 

















“OVERLOCE” MACHINE 


(TRADE MARK.) (Pat. Apr. 5, 1892.) 
Patent twice sustained by U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
MAKES OVER 3000 STITCHES PER MINUTE, 
TRADE MARK. 
— IT MAKES 
SEAMI , HEM 4a G l. The“OVERLOCK” ELASTIC SEAM. 
oe on aede ( Ay -) 2. The “OVERLOCK” ELASTIIC CON 
» PB UUENS 7- - CEALED STITCH HEM OR WELT. 

Fiat, Ribbed and Fancy Underwear and Hosiery. he ee 3. Me oe aaioce ”“ ELASTIC UVER 
And for OVEREDGING And in each ease with one operation only, 
Lace Curtains, Ribbons, Belts, Hat Bands, ¥ including trimmi:g and covering of 


Flannels, Blankets and other Fabrics. ty, 4. The moe ORL ock * TAILOR - MADE 
— AM. (By means of the Feller.) 


Business established in 1859. 
THE ELASTICITY OF ITS STITCH EQUALS THE FULL STRETCH OF THE GOODS. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COoO.,, 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
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TO... 


Knit Goods 
Manufacturers. 


1° NOT forget that if you buy the 


EXCELSIOR 
DRYER 


you are getting the Best and Most Economical Dryer on 
the Market. This is the testimony of those who hgve 
them in use—saving three-quarters in Space, one-quarter 
in time. Also, the 


CHAMPION 
NECK MARKER 


holds its own with any other. Come and see them in 
operation, and send for Circulars and Prices. 


ES. M. AN TISDESL,, 
Soie Owner and Manufacturer. UTICA, N.Y. 


AUTOPIATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 














This machine irons and presses 
ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 
smooth finish and most attractive ape 
pearance to the goods, not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. It does not 
break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity, 
Knitting mills using them are greatly 
pleased with results. This method of 
finishing is sure to come into universal 
use. Send for further particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 
For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particuiars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms 
Seem 374 Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa. Reom 042,N.¥ Life Bldg , New York: 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knittin 
Wheels, Burr 


Machines, 2 to 5 sectiona, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burz 
ades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest im rovemente. 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent 8prings tor Dyein ards. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


Branch Shop, AMS ERDAM, N.Y. 





TOPIPKINS BROS. 


Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. 


Troy, N.Y. 


BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


Wm. Beattie & Son, 
COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 





CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 

Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 


Over 1200 machines now in operation. 
Also manufacturers of COP WINDERS 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 














CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
For wone7,5 a, Deere, , Jersey 


4 Sey gy of | ay ~ Bladed Burr Wheels 
7-Oiling Rrackets 





— Jody Lacings 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 
115 Frenklin 6t., New Work. 


We make the best In 


QUALITY 
COLORING 
ARTISTIC EFFECT 





We carry all the “Specials.” 


Write for our book and samples, 


DOCKER-FOSTER Co. 


123 &125 N. FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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KNITTING NEEDLES AND MACHINERY 





WM. GOREY GO.., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, | 


MANCHESTER, N. £. 





Keystone Knitting Machine 


Manufacturing Company. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, etc. 


40 NORTH 7th ST., PHILA., PA. 





PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second ed 
b nae Il. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Woos 
Street, New York. James Taylor, 885 Arch Street, Phils 
delphia, Pa. 


Excelsior “2s 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 














ORION TREAT, 


MAN('FACTURER OF 


ACME 


‘Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Geuges. 





SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green 
All work guaranteed. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr sake ok YY 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles | 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 











Best method of 

ribbed legs and tops. 

| Greatest production of perfect 
| work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


| Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Kuickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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BRANSON: 


Knitting 


wal aes) IN| 


SY 4 wan rad WE WO WOW 


506 N. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 





, AGHINE Co, 


pw wet J 


Pioneer Builders of 


Machinery 


FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 






Write for information and catalogue. 


Estimates for Plants Complete. 





a a 





| NO ROYALTY! } 
2 The Industrial Mfg. Co., presents for OUTRIGHT SALE 
( Ti ial) i 5 
The “Industrial” Overseaming Machine 
) which accomplishes with perfection. 
¢ @) The “Industrial” overedge. " 
ay tahoe Indaets) The “ledustrial” welt. | 
(4) The “Industrial” concealed stitch. ? 
THE INDUSTRIAL MFC. CO., Camden, N J. } 
-.We snaps correspondence... 





Neck Marking 
Machines. 


The Power Neck Marking Machines 
made by Thos. Kennedy, Cohoes, 
N. Y., are the original machines 
for this purpose and are thorough- 
ly covered by Patents. 


Do not use machines of a character 
that infringe on our patents. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 


LAGINGS ‘ws. 


Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ. 30 Howard st. n.v. 








For — 





Our New Improved Cight-Runaing 
Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 


unsurpassed for full-tash- 
ioned Sweaters, Jackets, 
Leggins, regular Knit Un. 
Sarwees, ae ov ae 
all other re, rand e 
Knit Garments Mase 
with 2 complete yarn. 
carriers and color 








striping attach. 

mentand hasthe 
new combined 
Sweater Stitch 
Drop Lock and 
Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machines. 
Finger —~ re Machines 8 inches wicth of 
needle bed. apid 2thread Lock stitch 
Overseamern. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 


780 Madison St. cor Patchen Ave., Br’l -. N.Y 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN, Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


oe masking Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 


Fi a) Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
8 dle Bending, etc. Winders, Deublers. 

easurin ines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing achinery. Special machinerv. 





= YARNS 


SOLIS : : 








BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. 


& CO. 
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THE UNION 





“UNION BUTTON S.M.CO 


BOSTON MASS 


It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWINC MACHINE CO., 


164 High St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS ! 


Write for particulars about my new 


AUTOMATIC FOLDING and CUTTING 
MACHINE. 


Cheapest and best in the market. 
J. C. GOODWIN, 2nd and Diamond Sts., 
PHILA, PA. 


THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 
Automatic Racked Border 
Full Fashioned Union Suit 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - ~- MASS. 








J. BE, WOODHEAD, L. D, SANBORN, 
s 100 22nd Street, 505 Wool Exchange, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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_Frisbie Friction Clutches 


Are adapted for 


All Kinds of Power Transmission Service 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 








Simplest and Most Powerful Clutch Built. 


For farther information inquire of 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., _ NEWHAVEN, CONN. 





JEFFREY ister 


For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency. Balanced Gate, easily regu- 
lated by Governor. Close regulation and steady motion. Concentration 
of great power in limited space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. Special attention given 
to desiguing for difficult situations. 

Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


Waterwheel Governors 








- FOR .... 


TEXTILE MILLS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


The Replogle Governor Works, 


AEBRON, OFIO. 


TURBINES Venricac'sharrs 
RISDON CELEBRAT E D wa URBINE 


folyoke 7 





ALCOTT HIGH pu TY sh 08 039 8 D 
TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE 


| RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO., Mount Holly, W.J., U.S.A. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 





SS ee ed Te 


Sa gy BET re», 
The “*A.B.C.”’ 
FAN SYSTEM 


is pre-eminently the system for 
heating the large structure — 
the manufacturing establish- 
ment and the public building. 
It establishes the proper degree 
of heat, maintains it and dis- 
tributes it uniformly through- 
out the building, at the same 
time furnishing perfect. ventila- 


tion. 
Let as send Cata'«cue and particulars 


| AMERICAN BLOWER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO. 





CLEAN FIRES ARE THE BASIS OF ALL FUEL ECONOMY. 


OUR GRATE will positively increase 
your Steam Supply by giving uniform 
clean fires and even steam pressure, 
without laborious cleaning or poking. 
They will pay their cost in a short 
time. We know it. We make all 
styles for different boilers. 


U. S. ROCKING GRATE BAR CO., ELIZABETH, N. J. 
MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Three Hundred ‘epresentative mills, includ ng Twenty- 
four in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for our 1900 Pamphlet 


OTHE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
2 Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can mache 
with two tiers with intermediate 
joan for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string- 
ing and furnish an, desired num- 
vr of cans, of any length, either 
7 with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 
provement as eight years’ expe- 
rience has demonrtrated. This 
upright machine enables cloth to 
run without wide intermediate 
7 spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid. 
ing “scrimps.” We also build 
Horizontal F ames, but on radi- 
eally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat- 
alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomas Pui tips Co., 


PFPROVIDINOB, FR. I. 

















The “1900” Winder 


Patented in United States and Eurone. Fastest running Winder in the market. Greatest 
sags meee oe shaped cones. NO OLL OR DIRT CAN GET ON THE YARN. 

independent drive for rolls. Even tension and speed. Less power to run. Stop 
Motion acts when a thread breaks or runs out. 




















Site —_—=- Se ce sa 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS OF ALL CLASSES 
FOR. DRYING LUMBER, WOOL, 
COTTON AND OTHER MATERIALS 
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STURTEVANT 


STEAM-HOT-BLAST 
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POSITIVE IN ACTION- INDEPENDENT OF 
‘WEATHER FIREPROOF - EASILY OPERATED 
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CEISENHEIMER & CO. 


189 Front 8t., Nev. York. 
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Expensive 
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JENKINS BROTHERS, Ne 
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other packings, consequently is much cheaper. 
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fronounced py steam users throughout the world the best joint packing manufactured. 


burn or blow out, and does not have to be followed up. 


less than many 





19 Pearl Street, Boston 
31 South Front ‘St., Philadelphia. 
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ANILINE COLORS. 
ANILINE SALT, 


LOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE-STUFFS. DYE.WOOD EXTRAORS 


K. OEHLER’S 
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Springfield, Vermont 








ioe MASS.US 
B ston Office, Ames ous ilding 
Woolston & Brew, 141 Broadway, N. V4, N.Y Managers, 





MAGNESIA MINERAL WOOL 
MAGNABESTOS STEAM PIPE COVERINGS ASBESTOS PAPERS 
ASBESTOS mph owes HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT n KEASBEY, 
83 Warren Street . - . - NEW YORK. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & C0., 


122 Pear! St., 
NEV YToRz. 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals. 


Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


SAVES 
TIME, BELTS 
MONEY. 
Greatest Strength 


ber tages FINISHED Jowry =with Least Metal 


end for Circulars and Free Samples 
THE BRISTOL co. WATERBURY, 


CATCH THE DUST 
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IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 

BRANCHES: ALLINGTON or [flARSHALL ! 

' 

Besten, Philadelphia, Providence, , ’ ' 
= Deanna. Poors DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM. } 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG, CO, : 

See special adverti-ement inside SAGINAW, MICH. : 

oy 


JOHN W. FERCUSON,. 


Builder and General Centracto 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, 


Mill Building a Specialty. 


rences made to some of the largest mill owners im the 
aida States, npleding Clark Thread Co., Newark, Nd. 
ur Flax 8 ig Co., Pat N. J., and ethers. 


Petereen, BR. J. 
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